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IS THE POPULAR FUDGMENT IN POLITICS MORE 
FUST THAN THAT OF THE HIGHER ORDERS ? 











LORD ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his recent controversy with Mr. Lowe respect- 
ing the lowering of the county franchise, expressed the opinion that 
the popular judgment on political questions was often more just than 
that of the higher orders. Mr. Lowe' remarked : ‘ We should be glad 
to have an instance, but none is given us.’ Mr. Gladstone replied : 
‘To enumerate the instances in full would be beyond the compass of an 
article which aims at bringing the question to a point, or indeed of 
any article. It might be enough to say, the instances make up 
nearly the whole history of the country since the peace of 1815.’? 
Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to enumerate several striking instances, 


and concludes :— 















It would be difficult to name a subject of the first magnitude which might not 
be specified in the list, unless that perhaps of Roman Catholic emancipation. 
Without any other exception, the popular judgment on these broad issues has been 
more nearly just and true, has gone more to the root of the matter, than that of 
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the higher orders. The question is not whether the confession is one agreeable to 
make, but whether it is true. ; 


I have often heard this opinion stated abroad by continental Demo- 
crats in a somewhat cruder form, and this mode of depreciating the 
value of knowledge and education has always seemed to me one of the 
most objectionable methods of flattering the sovereign, But now 
that I see it adopted by so eminent a statesman as Mr. Gladstone, I 
have thought the question worthy of closer examination, and it 
becomes, I think, a very interesting problem to inquire whether it is 
‘true, and whether it is capable of more precise determination before 
it can be adopted in political science. The question is whether in- 
stinct really is a safer guide than knowledge in the judgment of 
political problems, and I believe that, on closer examination, it will 
be found that the exceptions are too numerous to admit of our adopt- 
ing the rule for our guidance. The opinion is sincerely held by many 
members of the advanced Radical party in this country, that, if the 
direction of public affairs were placed under the more immediate 
control of the working classes, we should enjoy in England a better 
government than we do under existing arrangements; and this 
opinion is very ably represented in the monthly political summaries 
of the Fortnightly Review. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing on the government of the town of 
Paris by the Commune, says :— 


The idea which the wealthy and professional classes have so carefully fostered, 
that the whole system of administration from top to bottom is a peculiar mystery 
in which they alone have been initiated, is a dogma so irrational that it could only 
obtain as long as fitness for government is supposed to depend on rhetorical skill. 
In sober truth, the practical sense of an active workman is often the most useful 
quality in the politician of a crisis. And nothing in this movement (the Com- 
mune of 1871) is more promising, and certainly nothing has more angered its 
enemies, than the high measure of success with which mere workmen have con- 
ducted the government of a vast capital. ... The workmen have shown how 
emergencies are to be met, and how it is possible to be a statesman without 
academic adroitness, and to be a minister without the ostentation of courts.$ 


I am convinced, on the contrary, that if skilled workmen were 
called upon suddenly to take the places and discharge the duties of 
our Cabinet ministers, they would find the task quite beyond their 
power. Yet no one who has read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s works with 
attention can doubt the sincerity of his convictions, or suspect him of 
being a courtier of the working men. 

We have heard the theorist ; let us now turn to the opinion of 
Colonel Rossel, who had practical experience of the government of the 
Parisian Commune, and who paid for his lessons with his life. The 
following is from the reflections the unfortunate man wrote in 
prison, and which were published with his posthumous papers :— 


3 Fortnightly Revien, 1871, p. 573. 
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There is one point on which I consider the Commune a complete experiment— 
that is, the incompetence of the working classes for government. It is necessary 
that the exercise of the functions of government should remain in the hands of the 
instructed classes until the working classes are possessed of sufficient instruction. 
Let the people then acquire instruction if they wish to have their legitimate share 
in the conduct of business and the distribution of fortunes. But for the present— 
I will speak the word without mincing it—the people are too stupid to govern us. 
They have not sufficient sound ideas, and they have too many false ideas... . 
Incapable of improving the management of their own affairs, they are still more 
incapable of managing public affairs. I did all I could, when I served the Revolu- 
tion, to find among the working classes, or among the small tradesmen who 
were partisans of the Revolution, men capable of commanding or administering ; 
1 did, I repeat it, all Icould. Well, I formally declare that I only found capable 
auxiliaries in the instructed classes. 


Mr. Gladstone, I understand, makes an exception with regard to 
questions of religious toleration. In these matters he admits that the 
educated are more often just than the uneducated classes. Mr. 
Gladstone, I feel sure, would also except questions of financial policy. 
In the arrangement of a Budget, for example, or the distribution of 
the incidence of taxes, a knowledge of political economy will be a 
safer guide than ignorance led by compassion for the privations of the 
poor. A sincere Democrat would most certainly find it impossible to 
define even approximatively the amount of education which, according 
to his faith, unfits a man for judging fairly of political questions. I 
recollect telling one of my Red Republican friends in Paris that I 
thought his demand for compulsory education of the working classes 
inconsistent with his opinion that the bourgeoisie were always in the 
wrong; but I failed in getting any answer from him, except a long 
diatribe against ‘les habits noirs.’ A large crowd of ignorant men 
standing silently together would certainly never arrive instinctively 
at the formation of a sound opinion in matters politic without the 
help of a leader, whose success will be equal to his eloquence. There 
can be no doubt that a certain emotional response, which has often 
the appearance of generosity and sometimes coincides with it, can be 
obtained from an ignorant crowd, by an eloquent speaker, with greater 
facility than from an assemblage of enlightened men. The unculti- 
vated mind is slow, ill armed with argumentative weapons, unable to 
detect fallacies, or even to discern contradictions, and it is easily 
carried away, whereas the cultivated mind has been trained in the 
presence of argument, immediately to seek for objections and to try 
and detect flawsin reasoning. Hence the rebellious nature of a culti- 
vated assembly, and hence the preference of the professional dema- 
gogue for an ignorant audience. A Diew le veult will not carry off, 
now-a-days, a cultivated assembly to a crusade. 

The clubs of London and the salons of Paris are, by their very 
nature, captious, critical, keenly alive to the ridiculous, and have a mor- 
bid fear of being bored. They do not like earnestness or enthusiasm 
in the conduct of public affairs, and wish to dwell lightly on“passing 
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events. But it would be misleading to take the clubs and salons 
as the sole representatives of the thoughtful opinion of the educated 
classes. A crowd of ignorant men, under the spell of a popular orator, 
may for a time be more illuminated on some special question than a 
gathering of stolid Peers at the Carlton left entirely to their own 
devices; but this shows the impressionable nature of the masses, not 
their intelligence. 

The whole history of modern society in England since the peace 
of 1815 is the recital of the efforts of the cultivated classes in favour 
of their more ignorant brethren; and if the popular judgment on 
political questions has often been more just than that of the higher 
orders, this has been due to the education the people have received 
through the press and in a long series of public meetings from their 
political leaders, who without knowledge could never have led, and 
not to the unerring and unaided instinct of the masses. To take a 
very recent example. It is perfectly out of the question, without 
some knowledge of geography, statistics, and history, to form any 
sound opinion on what is called ‘ the Eastern Question.’ Mr. Gladstone, 
by devoting his marvellous powers to a good cause, has during more 
than a year enlightened and instructed the people on a difficult 
problem, and has saved this country from drifting into an unjust 
war for a bad cause. But without guidance and instruction the 
masses could have arrived at no opinion whatsoever on the Eastern 
Question. The Tichborne delusion is, on the other hand, a recent 
and striking example of popular opinion formed without honest and 
intelligent guidance. Unfortunately the doctrine of the democratic 
school that an appeal to the sense of justice and the generosity of the 
masses will always meet with better success than an appeal to their 
cruelty and cupidity, must be dismissed as erroneous by every dis- 
passionate student of modern history. 

In answer to Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘The question is not 
whether the confession is one agreeable to make, but whether it is 
true,’ I have come to the conclusion that there is no disagreeable con- 
fession to make, as it seems to me obvious that the uneducated masses 
are only in the right when led by right-minded leaders. 


MR. R. H. HUTTON. 


It seems to me that Lord Arthur Russell has somewhat misun- 
derstood Mr. Gladstone’s meaning, and has twisted together two 
quite different questions in his argument. Mr. Gladstone was argu- 
ing for the extension of the household franchise to the counties. And 
when he spoke of ‘the popular judgment’ on great political issues, 
as superior to the judgment of the higher orders, he was comparing 
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the answer which the masses would give to any question raised on 
such an issue when submitted to them, with the answer which the 
higher orders would give to the same question. Mr. Gladstone has 
never said—and if he had ever said, I, at least, should not agree with 
him—that the masses can dispense with the teaching of politicians 
who have much more political and historical knowledge than they 
themselves have. On the contrary, one of the points of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s paper was that the masses of the people show a marked teach- 
ableness—a marked willingness to avail themselves of the political 
knowledge of their more educated leaders. ‘The nation,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘has drawn a great, perhaps the greatest, part of its light 
from the minority placed above ; but has drawn them from a minority 
of the minority.’ And again: ‘I should be the first to assert that 
while the main propelling force has come from beneath, such a force 
cannot, in questions of reconstruction, be self-directing, and that there 
has remained for the leisured classes the performance of a service in 
shaping, guiding, modifying, the great currents of conviction, sym- 
pathy, and will, which has been secondary, but yet invaluable.’ Now 
this seems to me to dispose entirely of that part of Lord Arthur’s 
argument which is derived from the confessions of Colonel Rossel. I 
have no doubt that Colonel Rossel’s opinion as to the Paris Commune 
was a great deal sounder than Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, and I should be 
very much surprised to hear that Mr. Gladstone is of a different 
opinion. But what I understand Mr. Gladstone to maintain, and 
what I certainly think that the political experience of our own 
century is enough to prove, is this: that on most great issues—issues 
involving large elements of generous sympathy—the mind of the 
multitude will respond to the right, and not to the wrong, note struck 
by those who try to guide popular opinion, while the mind of the 
classes usually held to be educated, will much oftener respond to 
the wrong note and not te the right. I quite admit that there may 
be considerable exceptions to this rule ; one possible exception, which, 
in the last century.at least, was a very real and actual exception, 
though I doubt its having been so in this century, Mr. Gladstone 
has himself indicated where he states that on questions of religious 
tolerance he is not inclined to assert confidently the same superiority 
of the popular to the educated judgment; and I believe that there 
may be other great subjects on which the masses of special nations 
are liable to characteristic blunders, to which their educated classes 
will be much less liable. For instance, I should certainly be reluc- 
tant to trust the popular judgment in England for deciding impartially 
whether, if we had once got to blows, or even to the verge of blows, 
with another power, England was in the right or wrong. When 
English blood is up—and it would get up, I fear, without much relation 
to the justice of the case—the glamour of conflict is apt tobe upon 
us. And other nations no doubt are liable to ‘ personal’ errors of 
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judgment, of the same or of a different kind. Still I believe it to 
be notably true, that, with a few such exceptions, the popular response 
on large issues involving broad questions of moral feeling, is far more 
politically trustworthy than the response of the educated classes 
would be, if they alone were to be consulted. And Ido not think 
the reason is far to seek. Every one who has heard a lecture upon 
sound, has probably seen the experiment which shows how a tuning 
fork of a particular length will be set in vibration by mere sympathy, 
so to say, with the vibrations of a tuning fork of the same length, 
whereas a tuning fork that is longer or shorter will remain quite 
still,—that is, will not be infected by those vibrations at all. In 
precisely the same manner, as it seems to me, the mind of the average 
Englishman will be set in vibration by any large and generous senti- 
ment that really makes him feel nearer to the mass of his fellow 
countrymen, and will indeed unconsciously gauge whether this is or 
is not the nature of the sentiment proposed to him, while it too often 
happens that wealth, refinement, and education, though they have 
sharpened greatly the perceptions of those subjected to these influences 
on many sides of their nature, have diminished greatly their sensitive- 
ness to the deeper and wider national and international sympathies 
—have made them, in short, vibrate to the feelings of a class much 
more quickly than they vibrate to the feelings of a nation. 

Well, that is what seems to me the abstract argument of the matter. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s was an argument from experience ; and to expe- 
rience let me appeal. And I must say that the difficulty is rather 
from the enormous wealth of the materials than from any poverty in 
them. Now I know no better mode of testing the matter than to 
take the House of Lords as an assembly clearly of the wealthy, and 
clearly of the educated, and more or less of the intelligent classes ; 
the unreformed House of Commons as an assembly of educated men 
in more or less intimate ties with large classes of the people; the 
reformed House of Commons as such an assembly fully imbued with 
the wishes of the middle classes; and the doubly reformed House as 
such an assembly bound to carry out the wishes of the great majority 
of the lower middle class and of the working men of our great 
cities. And I maintain that, in relation to the sort of issues I have 
referred to, the judgment of the House of Lords has been the most 
reluctant and slowest to arrive at the truth, of any constitutional 
assembly of this century; the judgment of the unreformed House of 
Commons (before 1832) the next in order; that the judgment of the 
reformed House of Commons (between 1832 and 1867) stands high 
above either of these ; and that the judgment of the doubly reformed 
House of Commons (between 1867 and 1878) has been the best which 
any such assembly has given us any means of estimating. And if 
this be true, can any one in his senses doubt to what this has been 
due—namely, to the deficiency or efficiency of the popular ‘ pro- 
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pelling force,’ to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, behind these as- 
semblies ? 

Of course a book might be written on such a subject, and I must 
limit myself to a few illustrations. Take first the case of the re- 
form of the criminal law. In the early part of the century Sir 
Samuel Romilly represented the directing power of the reform 
movement, Lord Eldon and most of his colleagues on the bench the 
directing power of those who resisted it. Well, where did Sir Samuel 
Romilly gain his first (very mild) successes? Of course in the House of 
Commons ; the House of Lords almost always refusing their assent to 
even such very slight improvements as the House of Commons was 
willing to pass. In her history of the peace Miss Martineau says :-— 





In 1810 Sir Samuel Romilly brought in three bills to repeal the acts which pun- 
ished with death the crime of stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of five 
shillings, and of stealing to the amount of forty shillings in a dwelling-house or on 
board vessels or in navigable rivers. The first bill passed the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the House of Lords. The other two were rejected. In 1811 
the rejected bills were again introduced, with a fourth bill abolishing the capital 
punishment for stealing in bleaching grounds. The four bills were carried through 
the House of Commons, but only that on the subject of bleaching grounds was 
sanctioned by the House of Lords. . . . In 1813 Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment in cases of shoplifting was carried by the Commons 
in the new Parliament, but it was again rejected in the House of Lords. In 1816 
on the 16th of February Sir Samuel Romilly obtained leave to bring in a bill repeal- 
ing the Act of William III. which made it a capital offence to steal privately in a 
shop to the value of five shillings. . . . The biil passed the Commons, but was 
thrown out in the Lords on the 22nd of May. 


At length in 1820, after Sir Samuel Romilly’s death, Sir James Mack- 
intosh succeeded in absolutely carrying three bills out of six brought 
forward for diminishing the number of capital crimes. But even 
then the House of Lords passed the bill abolishing death for shoplifting 
to the value of five shillings with avowed trepidation, the Lord 
Chancellor expressing the deepest anxiety as to the result; while the 
proposal to abolish the punishment of death for men who blackened 
their faces in the commission of theft by night, was thrown out by the 
combined efforts of Lord Redesdale and the Lord Chancellor! Again, 
when in 1830 Sir Robert Peel brought in and carried through the 
Commons a bill abolishing (in most cases) capital punishment for 
forgery, and Sir James Mackintosh succeeded in carrying an amend- 
ment abolishing capital punishment in all cases except the forgery of 
wills, the Lords restored the bill to its original state. I need not 
insist on the great improvements in the criminal law made by the 
reformed Parliament. It was not till 1836 that even the bill was 
passed allowing the assistance of counsel to prisoners in criminal cases, 
nor till 1837 that the penalty of death was commuted to a milder 
punishment in the case of twenty-one secondary crimes, and even 
then it appeared that the House of Lords, though it had to a great 
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extent understood the new spirit animating the country, was far less 
anxious for reform than the House of Commons which wished to go 
beyond the government, In the House of Commons the more radical 
reformers were beaten only by a majority of one. The Lords of 
course did not attempt to improve on the measure of the govern- 
ment. In this case I have nothing to say as to the still further 
improvement in the spirit of the doubly reformed Parliament since 
1867, perhaps because, in the direction of mere mercy to criminals, 
little remained to be done. But slight as seems the connection be- 
tween popular interests and a more merciful dealing with crime, it 
is clear enough that all the impulse in this direction came from the 
popular sympathies of the Lower House and not from the enlightened 
intelligence of the Lords, and came in richer measure from the re- 
formed popular House than from the unreformed. 

Again, take the case of slavery and the slave trade. A resolution 
against the slave trade was carried in the House of Commons in 
1806 with scarcely any opposition, while the opposition in the Lords 
was still very substantial though not formidable ; and the bill intro- 
duced by Lord Grenville in 1807 against it was carried only by 
100 against 36 votes, whereas in the House of Commons the same 
bill passed by 283 to 16 votes. But slavery (as distinguished from 
the slave trade) could not, as we all know, be abolished till a great 
Parliamentary Reform Bill had been carried, and even then it soon 
appeared that the popular party outside the House was much more 
powerful than the popular party inside it. When in 1832 Mr. 
Buxton brought forward his motion against slavery, Lord Althorp 
refused to pledge the government to any immediate abolition, and 
moved a dilatory resolution in favour of going back to the policy of 
1823. Mr. Buxton gained 90 votes against 163 given to Lord 
Althorp, but it was very soon apparent that the popular feeling out- 
side Parliament would convert the minority into a majority. In 1833 
the government was compelled to declare that ‘they had found the 
pressure of public opinion on the subject of slavery too strong to be 
resisted,’ and yet the measure which they proposed was not strong 
enough, and was immensely strengthened in the House of Commons, 
where the government had to yield fresh points to Mr. Buxton, while 
the House of Lords, which throughout took a very faint interest in 
the matter, dividing languidly in a House seldom consisting of so 
many as forty members, simply yielded to the obvious will of the other 
House. Let me add that thirty years later, in 1861-5, while what is 
called ‘ society ’ almost ostracised men who took the side of the North 
and condemned the great slaveholders’ conspiracy, the cotton opera- 
tives (who suffered most for the moment by non-intervention), joining 
hands with the ten-pounders of our boroughs, kept Parliament from 
committing itself on the wrong side. Can it be doubted by any sane 
man that the propelling force of the feeling against slavery came in 
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all these cases from the judgment of the masses—a judgment guided 
no doubt, as Mr. Gladstone puts it, by ‘the minority of the minority,’ 
but nevertheless accepting the guidance of that minority of the 
minority with a heartiness and enthusiasm which was not to be found 
at all amongst the class which furnishes the House of Peers, and not 
to be found in anything like equal force amongst the classes who 
‘ propelled ’ the votes of the unreformed House of Commons ? 

Next I will take an illustration in which the temper of the doubly 
reformed House of Commons may be compared with that of the unre~ 
formed and reformed House, as well as with that of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Gladstone has truly said that the question of Catholic claims 
is the one on which it is questionable whether popular opinion has 
been or has not been sounder than the opinion of the educated classes 
taken alone. Yet I do not hesitate to say that on the subject of 
religious freedom generally, not excluding the Catholic claims, the 
House of Lords has (with one curious and significant exception, as 
much due, I imagine, to hatred of Ritualism as to love of Dissenters, 
and an exception of as late a date as last session) been behind even 
the unreformed House of Commons, and that the unreformed House 
of Commons was far behind the reformed House of Commons, and the 
reformed House of Commons much behind the doubly reformed House 
of Commons. Even on the subject of the Catholic claims, in this 
century at least, the unreformed House of Commons kept in advance 
of the Peers, who were nevertheless in a far better position for judging 
the matter dispassionately than any other bodyin the realm. In the 
session of 1805 the majority against the Catholic claims in the House 
of Commons was 336 against 124, a majority considerably less than 
three to one. Qn the day but one before the division, the Peers had 
rejected these claims by a majority of 178 against 49, 7.e. a majority 
nearer four to one than three to one. Sixteen years later, in 1821, 
Mr. Plunket’s bill recognising the justice of the Catholic claims was 
carried in the Commons by a majority of 19 on the third reading, and 
thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 39. In 1822 Mr. Canning 
carried through the Commons a bill to remove the Catholic dis- 
abilities, but it was thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 42. In 
1826 the Catholic Relief Bill passed the House of Commons by a 
majority of 268 to 241, and was rejected in the Lords by a majority 
of 178 against 130. In 1827 there was a reaction, the Dissenters and 
the Catholics had quarrelled, and the new Parliament was more in 
favour of the Dissenters than of the Catholics; yet the Catholic 
Relief Bill was only rejected by a majority of 4 (276 to 272), and the 
friends of the Catholics felt so sure that their defeat would but en- 
courage the Peers to persevere in their old attitude, that they did not 
venture to move the question in the House of Lords. But in the fol- 
lowing session of the same Parliament, after the Dissenters’ bills had 
been passed, the House of Commons passed the Catholic Relief Bill by 
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a majority of 6, while jue House of Lords refused it by a majority 
of 45. In 1829 the Catholic Relief Bill was passed by a majority of 
188 (in the first and most critical division) in a House of Commons 
of 508 members (348 to 160), considerably more than two to one. 
In the House of Lords, with all the power of the Conservative 
Government, headed by the Duke of Wellington, in its favour, the 
second reading was passed by 217 against 112, considerably less than 
two to one. 

And I venture to say that the Irish Church would never have 
been disestablished in 1869 if Mr. Gladstone had not been fortified 
by the second great reform of Parliament in 1867. The House of 
Lords rejected the Suspension Bill in 1868, and would never have 
yielded in 1869 but for the great popular majority obtained in a 
Parliament elected expressly on this subject, and elected by the new 
suffrages. Indeed, the majority in the Lower House under the old 
suffrage in 1868 was hardly more than half the majority obtained 
under the new suffrage in 1869. In 1868 Mr. Gladstone’s majority 
was 61 (331 to 270). In 1869 it was 118 (368 to 250). 

And if the more popular body has in this way shown its great 
superiority over the less popular body on a question on which the 
multitude has such bitter prejudices as Roman Catholic claims, this 
has been far more obvious in relation to the claims of Dissenters. It 
was the unreformed House of Commons which carried the repeal 
of the Corporation and Tests Act, and forced that policy on a reluctant 
Conservative government which then, and not till then, used its 
majority in the Lords in favour of the Dissenters. It was the reformed 
House of Commons which, by a much larger majority (89), carried a 
bill to repeal the university tests in 1834—a bill which was re- 
jected in the House of Lords by a majority of 102 (187 to 85), and 
which was not carried, for another thirty-seven years, because whenever 
it was sent up to the Lords, as it frequently was between 1860 and 
1870, it was always rejected. Nor would the House of Lords apparently 
ever have repealed these university tests had not the second reform 
of the House of Commons made the will of the people so clear that it 
became impolitic to resist. Even after that second reform had 
produced a majority of from 120 to 125 in the Commons for the 
repeal of those tests, the Lords availed themselves once (in 1869) of 
the plea of the lateness of the period of the session at which the bill 
was sent up to them, to reject it, and once (in 1870) of the pretext of 
a committee to consider safeguards, to shelve it. It was not till 
1871, after the measure had thrice passed the Commons by majorities 
varying between 118 and 125, that the Lords at last grudgingly and 
reluctantly yielded. 

I have purposely selected questions on which it is hardly possible 
to say that the selfishness of the multitude was identified with ‘the 
change demanded. Yet on all of them, as we have seen, the House 
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of Lords was the most opposed to anything | xe wise statesmanship, 
the unreformed House of Commons less opposed than the Lords, and 
far more open to sympathetic pressure from without, but still often 
bigoted and recalcitrant ; the reformed House of Commons far in 
advance of either; while the doubly reformed House is ahead of all 
of these assemblies in liberality of spirit and earnestness of purpose. 
But if one might introduce questions in which the people are 
evidently and directly interested—questions, for instance, of free trade, 
of representation, and the labour laws—the contrast would be more 
striking still. Indeed, though I do not deny that there may be 
some minute questions on which the Lords have really shown 
more statesmanship than the Commons, or on which the unre- 
formed House of Commons has been in advance of the reformed 
House, these must be mere accidental curiosities—political flies 
in amber—which constitute the striking exceptions to ordinary 
rules. I can recall but one such case myself—the vote of the 
Lords last session on the Burials Bill—and I suspect it would be a 
very difficult matter to produce many more similar cases. Even 
Mr. Disraeli’s Conservative House of Commons amended the labour 
laws in a spirit which it would have been impossible to elicit in 
the House of Commons at any period before the second Reform Act, 
the Act of 1867; and I am quite sure that the religious bickerings 
which were fatal to the educational clauses of the Factory Act of 
1843 would have been equally fatal to the Act of 1870 but for the 
same great popular reform. I think Lord Arthur Russell should 
at least have produced one instance on which the judgment of any 
large body which could fairly pretend to represent the educated portion 
of English society has exercised a wiser and more farsighted influence 
over political measures, than that of the large popular electorate 
of 1832 and 1867 when fairly interrogated in the same way. Nor is it 
any answer to say that these large electorates would not have decided 
as they did, had they not been first prompted by such statesmen as 
Sir 8S. Romilly, Canning, Buxton, Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Graham, Sir John (now Lord) Coleridge, and Mr. Gladstone. I 
entirely admit it. But the question is not where the directing power 
came from, but where the leaders got the steam-power by which 
the effect was produced. The House of Lords read Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s speeches, and the unreformed House of Commons heard 
them. Mr. Canning and Lord John Russell were listened to by the 
whole nation. Sir T. Fowell Buxton was better known to the reformed 
House than he was tothe masses outside. The arguments of Sir John 
Coleridge and Mr. Gladstone were not unfamiliar to the House of 
Lords which so long declined to abolish University tests. But these 
influences fell without. effect on the privileged classes, while they 
bore seed and brought forth fruit abundantly among the masses of 
the electorate. And that is precisely what Mr. Gladstone meant 
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when he said that the popular judgment, when appealed to by 
the right arguments, responds to them far more freely and 
cordially, than the judgment of what. is called the higher classes, 
Why these classes are so much less sensitive when the right chords of 
sympathy are struck, I do not know. But I am quite sure that so 
it is. In a tolerably long political experience I can recollect hardly 
any great issue where the popular feeling, when it was ranged 
against what is termed ‘society,’ was not, as judged by the event, 
in the right. Even in relation to the so-called ‘ papal aggression’ 
I suspect that both society and the popular feeling were equally in 
the wrong, and ‘society’ quite as wrong as the people. Certainly 
in regard to the factory laws, in relation to the toleration of Trades 
unions, in relation to the Irish Church, in relation to the American 
Civil War, in relation to the last Reform Bill, and in relation to 
Army purchase—to mention no matter on which an almost final 
judgment has not yet been pronounced—society would always have 
voted by immense majorities against the measures which the popular 
judgment, as enlightened by ‘the minority of the minority,’ sanc- 
tioned, and with regard to which, as far as I know, almost all sensible 
men would now admit that society was wrong and the people right. 
Of course society has no organised exponent, so that I have been 
obliged to go for tests to the various organised bodies of whose degree 
of estrangement from popular influences, and subjection to the 
influence of what is termed ‘educated’ judgment, we have some 
positive evidence. But, the evidence on these points being what it 
is, I submit that it lies with Mr. Lowe and Lord Arthur Russell to 
make out something like a rejoinder to the case I have tried to 
present, and to the far more formidable case to which, if it were 
permissible to write a volume, instead of a few pages, it would be 
exceedingly easy to extend it. 


MR. GRANT DUFF. 


A wise man lately taken from us, Mr. Walter Bagehot, once 
quoted to me some words which I do not remember ever having seen 
in print, but which owe their origin, I think, like many other note- 
worthy things, to Dr. Newman. ‘ When we have stated our terms 
and cleared our ground, all argument is generally either superfluous 
or fruitless.’ 

It is most necessary to remember such a saying as this, in these 
Symposia, if we would not run the risk of appearing to differ with 
each other, when we are really at one. 

I think, after reading what they have said, that there is far less 
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divergence of opinion between Lord Arthur Russell and Mr. Hutton 
than the latter seems to believe. Lord Arthur would not deny that 
the ‘popular judgment’ is more teachable by ‘the minority of the 
minority ’ than the ‘ higher orders,’ while he expresses the strongest 
possible dissent from the view which is put forth in the passage which 
he quotes from Mr. Frederic Harrison, and to which the words of 
the unhappy Colonel Rossel seem to mea conclusive answer. I gather, 
too, from a phrase which Lord Arthur uses about the want of earnest- 
ness or enthusiasm in certain sections of Paris and London society, 
that he quite admits the one other advantage which the ‘ popular 
judgment’ has over the ‘higher orders ’—that, namely, it is more 
serious, and quicker in its sympathies with the efforts made by the 
‘minority of the minority’ against some kinds of evil, than are the 
‘higher orders ;’ and I entirely agree with his conclusion that ‘ there 
is no disagreeable confession to make, and that the uneducated masses 
are only in the right when led by right-minded leaders.’ The whole 
art of politics, worthy of the name, in our day, appears to be to try 
to get the ideas of ‘the minority of the minority’ stamped as deep 
as possible on, and spread as wide as possible amongst, the masses ; and 
it is in the belief that ‘the minority of the minority’ has succeeded 
in doing that in the past, and will succeed more in doing it in the 
future, that I am, like Lord Arthur, a Liberal politician. 

If it were not for this confidence, I should ‘despair of the re- 
public,’ recant most things I have said since I entered Parliament, 
cry peccavi with reference to all the more important votes I have 
given, and look out for an enlightened despot. 

Where I think Lord Arthur is in error is in supposing that Mr. 
Gladstone attributes anything like the same importance to the ‘ un- 
aided and unerring instinct of the masses,’ as do certain theorists 
beyond the Channel, under whose eloquence both Lord Arthur and I 
have occasionally suffered. I once heard one of these worthies say, 
‘I prefer equality to liberty, and the worst possible republic to the 
best possible constitutional monarchy.’ If the choice lies between 
nonsense of this sort and the nonsense which is talked in drawing- 
rooms by the ‘ party of the roses and the nightingales,’ ‘ entre fripon 
et fripon,’ I prefer the latter. 

Turning to Mr. Hutton’s paper, I do not find much to object to in 
his ideas, if I understand them aright, any more than I do in those of 
Lord Arthur or of Mr. Gladstone. My only quarrel is with those 
who uphold the views which are combated by Colonel Rossel, in the 
passage cited by Lord Arthur, and which are, to my mind, wholly 
detestable. 

Badly as one must admit the ‘higher orders’ to have managed 
the government of men, in all countries, until very recently, I do not 
think there is the shadow of a reason to suppose that the masses 
would have done it better, or even nearly so well. 
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The force which has lifted man from the first humble beginnings 
in a far far-off time, which the science, hardly yet a generation old, 
of pre-historic archzology has revealed to us, has been the power of 
the intellect. That power has gradually separated itself into two 
very distinct influences, or methods, of acting upon public affairs, to 
the first of which we may give the name of genius, enthusiasm, 
spiritual insight; to the second that of cultivated intelligence. 

No good influence comes from the mass either of those who are 
rich in this world’s goods, or of those who are poor in them. All 
good influences come from ‘the minority of the minority,’ or from 
gifted personalities who spring up here and there, quite as often 
amongst the latter as amongst the former. 

The question whether a particular class at a particular time does, 
or does not, come to wiser decisions in politics than another, depends 
wholly upon whether it is, or is not, more affected by the ideas of 
those gifted individuals, and more teachable by cultivated intelligence. 
For a time these two great forces often act in different directions, 
but the work of the men of genius only becomes a possession for ever 
in so far as it is ratified by cultivated intelligence. 

Now, for some generations, in the west of Europe the mass of the 
people has been more affected by these forces than have the ‘ higher 
orders,’ and has consequently had a far larger share in shaping the 
state of things in which we are living, and that towards which we are 
moving, than have the ‘ higher orders.’ But this has been the case 
not the least in virtue of any innate superiority, such as their flatterers 
and deceivers speak of, but solely because from a variety of reasons 
they have been more under the guidance of the ‘minority of the 
minority.’ 

People are in the habit of finding it strange that the majority of 
the electorate in our generation has so often been right, when what is 
called ‘ society’ has been wrong. 

But, after all, how should ‘society’ have particularly sound 
opinions about public affairs, or indeed any affairs except its own 
trifles? ‘Society’ contains a certain number of persons who are as 
hardworking and as able to form sound, if not sounder, judgments 
than any persons in the country, but they constitute but a small 
fraction of ‘society,’ and are indeed rather in it than of it. Their 
opinions are not what Mr. Hutton means by the opinions of ‘ society.’ 
What is ‘ society’? ‘ Society’ is a collective name for a large number 
of men and women, sufficiently well off to be idle, who spend their 
time for the most part in amusing themselves and each other. What 
is there in their pursuits.to cultivate their intelligence more highly, 
if as highly as the intelligence of the artisan is cultivated by his 
handicraft ? What is, so to speak, the life-history of these people ? 
For the first few years of their existence they are, both boys and girls, 
brought up, in these latter days, pretty sensibly ; then the boys are 
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sent to school, where they are largely occupied in pretending to obtain 
an infinitesimal acquaintance with two ancient languages, and that 
science which has least to do with the ordinary duties of the citizen. 
Nearly the whole of the time which is not occupied in these but 
slightly cultivating pursuits is given to out-of-door amusements ; the 
whole public opinion of the little world in which they live is against 
study and in favour of idleness, and the ardent desire of all except a 
mere fraction is to arrive at that happy period when they, too, will 
be masters of hounds, or have moors and rivers in Scotland, unless 
indeed they are content with the humbler and nearer aspiration of 
getting great scores in the cricket-field, or being heroes in the boats. 
Their sisters, meanwhile, are receiving an education far less con- 
temptible in its subjects, and immeasurably less exposed to bad 
influences of many kinds, but in which far too much attention is paid 
to mere accomplishment, and far too little to what strengthens and 
informs the mind. Then, again, if they have any serious elements 
in their character, these almost always bring them under the influence 
of a Church which has been, and is, almost invariably wrong on all 
political questions. The young people meet again—the men fresh 
from the university, or with commissions in the more fashionable 
regiments, the girls emancipated from their schoolroom—after having 
during the whole course of their education been exposed to influences 
almost exclusively in favour of conserving the existing order of things, 
hostile, that is, to what I hold to be the manifest destiny of man—a 
progress continual, though sometimes in a spiral line, by the amend- 
ment and alteration of the existing order of things under the conjoint 
influence of cultivated intelligence and of extraordinary men. 

When they once more meet in their emancipated state, and 
become a portion of ‘society,’ they do little or nothing, as I have 
said, but amuse themselves and each other. The wonder is not that 
they are habitually wrong about questions of politics, but that they 
are not as bad as certain misleaders of the masses have sometimes 
represented them to be. 

For observe that the Conservative or ‘society’ view of many 
political questions is the one that is primé facie the correct view. 
It is the view which has been held at one time or another by the 
wisest men of their day; it is only by the process of slowly sapping 
them that cultivated intelligence has contrived to get rid of one 
plausible delusion after another. Tell a person of uncultivated in- 
telligence that any grave crime is increasing, and his first idea will 
invariably be to increase the severity of the punishment which is 
assigned to it. Tell him that it is very difficult to get evidence with 
regard to some particular crime, and the chances are that if he does 
not say, he will think, that a little mild judicial torture might have 
its advantages. 

If any one doubts this last proposition, I can only say that the 
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late Sir George Lewis, when the public mind was excited about the 
Road murder, received numerous suggestions to that effect. 

It would be easy to multiply instances. Protection to native 
industry, for example, which is now in this country the creed only of 
incapables, would seem at first sight, to almost every one, wise and 
statesmanlike. The toleration, again, of religious opinions which 
are violently opposed to those which we ourselves hold, appears at 
first sight not only a mistake, but acrime. ‘Society’ accordingly, 
never having had its intelligence cultivated to any purpose, naturally 
takes up the prima facie view, and is in consequence mistaken in its 
judgment. 

But there is more behind. ‘Society’ has, or constantly conceives 
itself to have, an interest in the conservation of abuses. This interest 
is sometimes general, sometimes direct and special. 

And first as to its general interest. ‘Society’ is composed, as we 
have seen, almost exclusively of well-to-do persons. They find the 
existing state of things very comfortable, and are naturally unwilling 
to exchange it or uncertainties, especially when they see those un- 
certainties advocated, in language which they only partially under- 
stand, by persons of cultivated intelligence, backed by persons by no 
means well to do, whom they conceive, sometimes quite correctly, to 
be anything but friendly to themselves. 

Then as to their special and direct interests. Many of the things 
which cultivated intelligence, backed by the masses, has effected 
through Parliament in the last two generations, have been distinctly 
hostile to the interests of the persons who make up ‘ society’ and 
their connections, while many more have appeared so to be. 

Lastly, no sooner does cultivated intelligence, or genius, or 
enthusiasm, or spiritual insight appeal to ordinary mankind, than 
bad and coarse elements become mixed up with it, which tend to 
make the reforms which it advocates even more disagreeable to 
‘ society,’ the good side of which is a certain grace of life, than they 
naturally would be. 

Let me take each of Mr. Hutton’s instances in order. The first 
which he cites is the improvement of our criminal law. He tells us 
that those who best represent ‘society’ in our constitution were 
opposed to Romilly, Mackintosh, and their friends. Of course they 
were—and why ? 

First, because they had not the cultivated intelligence which was 
necessary to enable them to see that the prima facie view, that crime 
is best suppressed by very severe punishment, was incorrect. 

Secondly, because they thought the existing state of things worked 
well enough for them, and were unwilling to change it under the 
pressure of arguments which they imperfectly understood, backed by 
masses which they profoundly distrusted. 

Thirdly, because they conceived that the reformers directly menaced 
their interests by diminishing the security of their property. 
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Fourthly, because they were irritated by over-statements of pro- 
bable good results, and other extraneous matter, which deformed, 
when it became a matter of public agitation, the views of the ‘ mi- 
nority of the minority.’ 

Precisely the same thing occurred in the case of slavery and the 
slave trade, and of the Catholic claims, and of the Irish Church, and 
of the repeal of university tests, and of trades unions, and of the 
last Reform Bill, and of army purchase. In every one of these in- 
stances cited by Mr. Hutton, the ‘ minority of the minority ’ was met 
in what is called ‘society’ by a great absence of cultivated intelli- 
gence, by the general interest of the prosperous to keep things as 
they are, by the direct and special interests of many influential per- 
sons in the keeping up of abuses, and by a certain dislike of the 
exaggerations which are always incident to a popular movement. 
These evil influences acted with varying effect in each of the instances 
cited, but in every one all of them acted more or less. 

Mr. Hutton appears to me to admit all that Lord Arthur asserts 
when he allows, after citing his instances, that the electorates of 
1832 and 1867 would not have decided rightly in those instances if 
they had not been prompted by jurists and statesmen. That, as I 
understand Lord Arthur, is his whole contention. The masses were 
right because they were more teachable by cultivated intelligence 
and noble personalities than was what is called ‘ society.’- Lord Arthur 
would not for a moment deny that the ‘ minority of the minority’ 
got from the masses the ‘ steam-power’ by which they effected the 
great things which they did effect in the instances cited by Mr. Hutton 
and in many others. 

The view on which Lord Arthur Russell’s paper is based seems to 
me to be this. The people has a right to ask for wise guidance from 
those who have the infinite blessings of real education, leisure, and 
long training in the art of government; while they, the natural 
leaders of a free people, have a right to ask from that people a fair 
measure of confidence, and a disposition to believe that those poli- 
ticians, and the friends of those politicians, who have led them wisely 
in the past, will lead them wisely in the future. 

The doctrine of honest disbelievers in Liberal principles, the doc- 
trine which was so well acted on, for example, by the excellent Prussian 
bureaucracy, was, ‘ Everything for the people, nothing by the 
people.’ The Liberal doctrine, on the other hand, is summed up in 
the formula, ‘Everything for the people, nothing without the 
people ;’ but that formula has no connection with the doctrines of 
those who conceive political wisdom to be evolved, in some mysterious 
manner, out of the contact of vast numbers of persons individually 
not wise. 

In every well-ordered State, call it Monarchy, or Republic, or what 
you will, the ‘minority of the minority’ must be the guiding force, 
Vou. III.—No. 15. 3H 
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but the nearer that a State approaches to being a democracy, the 
more care must the ‘minority of the minority’ take, not only to be 
right, but to seem right, not only to be recognised by those whom they 
would lead as safe, but as sympathetic. Since the great changes of 
1867 and 1868 this has become very apparent, both in North and 
South Britain. We have a more impulsive constituency to deal with 
than wehad. Well, then, what should the ‘ minority of the minority’ 
do—flatter prejudices, encourage the masses to listen only to the 
counsels of passion, tell deputations that the business of even those 
Cabinet Ministers who must in the nature of things be to a great 
extent specialists, if they are to be of any use, is only to find out the 
wishes of their employers? Surely not! That is the way in which 
great States are ruined. The ‘ minority of the minority,’ while never 
concealing that it thinks it has a right to lead, should endeavour to 
place itself at the point of view of the masses, to understand what 
they feel, and to help them, if they are wrong, to take a correcter 
view. This will in the long run be the wise, as it is unquestionably 
the honest, policy ; but it involves a good deal of trouble. It in- 
volves, for instance, at this moment, for that small but important 
fraction of the ‘minority of the minority’ which is formed by the 
political leaders of the Liberal party, not the base line of conduct 
which has been lately recommended to them—the following, namely, 
the example set by their opponents of harassing the Government of 
the day by petty guerilla warfare in the House of Commons—but the 
‘drawing up of a clear programme of policy, and the discussion and 
explanation of that policy on many thousand platforms. We are in 
the midst of a bad decade of the century—a decade marked by the 
triumph of falsehood and charlatanism in polities—a decade marked 
by a bad tone in ‘society,’ a tone of which a painful record will 
remain, for the condemnation of a better age, in the files of the new 
class of journals which has sprung up for its amusement, and for 
that of all the vilest elements in the community outside its pale. 
The cultivated intelligence of the country must try to make the next 
decade better by appealing to those classes which, being brought more 
in contact with the sterner realities of life, are more inclined to 
seriousness than the ‘ roses and the nightingales’ of ‘ society ;’ and it 
is doing so to an extent which makes one hope that the present 
period of political and moral slackwater will not be of any very long 
duration. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The first of these papers has somewhat mixed up questions 
which it is convenient, I think, to keep distinct. Mr. Hutton and 
Mr. Grant Duff have to a great extent disentangled them for us. 
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When they have been completely analysed, there will remain little 
matter for discussion, and, perhaps, little ground of difference. For 
my part, I entirely agree with the argument of Mr. Grant Duff. I 
think with him that all good influences come from the ‘ minority of 
the minority ;’ and indeed I agree with the final conclusion of Lord 
Arthur Russell, ‘ that the uneducated masses are only in the right 
when led by right-minded leaders.’ But does any one deny this ? 
To find some one to maintain the contrary, our indefatigable editor 
will have to ransack the Continental clubs for believers in the Gospel 
of Rousseau or the Evangel of Karl Marx. It is pure inadvertence 
which suggests that I have ever given countenance to such a doc- 
trine. Lord Arthur Russell undertook to discuss a practical matter 
of English politics. But he seems determined to view it by the lurid 
light of the Red Spectre abroad. 

I understand Lord Arthur’s argument to be this. Mr. Gladstone, 
he says, was mistaken in saying that. ‘the popular judgment on 
political questions is often more just than that of the higher orders.’ 
On the contrary, the popular judgment is less just. Workmen are 
incapable of being Cabinet Ministers, and wherever they have tried 
they have failed. Ignorant men cannot form sound opinions without 
leaders, and they will usually choose bad leaders. Whenever they are 
in the right, it is because they have had right-minded leaders. The 
cultivated classes are right-minded: therefore they ought to lead. 

By all means; but is this quite a sequitur? Are not our 
problems getting a little ‘clubbed’? Are we using our terms in 
one and the same sense? Distinguo: distinguamus. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument turned on extending the franchise. He said that 
the opinion of the people was more often on the right side than that 
of the rich few. Is that the same thing as saying that ignorant men 
ought to be made Cabinet Ministers? What is there even distantly 
in common between the opinion that the public judgment on broad 
questions is usually healthy, and the opinion that an illiterate collier 
should be sent to the Foreign Office? Mr. Gladstone argued for the 
first ; he said not a word that bears on the second. 

And did Mr. Gladstone say that the people would be in the right 
when not led by right-minded leaders? Did any responsible man in 
our country ever say this? Lord Arthur explains that, whenever the 
popular judgment has been right, it is due to their political leaders. 
Exactly so; but surely Mr. Gladstone does not expect the people to 
form right judgments im the absence of political leaders, without 
that political education through the press and meetings, to which 
Lord Arthur says all their sound conclusions are exclusively due. 
Of course right judgment is due to education. Political education is 
the essence of the matter. It is on this that all popular statesmen 
rely. No one in this country believes that a crowd of ignorant men 
evolve unerring wisdom. What we assert is that the best of the 
3H 2 
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labouring class already have a good deal of political education, and 
are very apt to receive more. 

Besides, are we not using our terms in rather a double sense? 
What do we mean when we talk of ‘ education,’ ‘ ignorance,’ ‘ right- 
minded leaders,’ ‘ cultured class,’ and the like? Political education 
is a totally different thing from literary education; and the Eton 
Latin grammar goes almost no way towards it. Many workmen, 
even many country labourers, have attained to a very considerable 
political education by means of constant political discussions, careful 
reading of newspapers, and experience in managing their own affairs. 
For all political purposes the best of this class have a better practical 
training in affairs, and even in matters of State, than many a country 
curate, or club dandy, or even a sporting Member of Parliament. 
Why mass them all together as the ignorant classes ? and why mass all 
those who have the manners of the drawing-room as the cultivated 
classes? Many working men are ignorant in every sense of the 
word ; but many of them, who would write what we call an ‘ ignorant ’ 
letter, who talk ungrammatically, and never heard of Mr. Ruskin, 
are really trained politicians. On the other side, a part of the culti- 
vated classes, or the people who have been to a public school and are 
in the society of their county, are as ignorant, in a political sense, as 
scavengers, and what opinions they have are very silly and very 
dangerous. Right-minded leaders, by all means! But it does not 
follow that all people in good society are right-minded ; nor that all 
working men are ignorant (politically); nor that the ‘ cultivated” 
classes as a body are wise, or even apt to listen to wise teachers; nor 
that the right-minded and the wise leaders are only to be found in 
Members of Parliament with good estates. 

Besides, politics are not simple questions of ‘ignorance.’ The 
important things in politics, at least so far as concerns voting or 
expressing an opinion on public affairs, are—practical sense, generous 
feeling, quickness to learn, the spirit of trustfulness, and especially 
freedom from narrow interests, and from that ‘rebellious nature’ 
which Lord Arthur thinks so admirable a feature in the cultivated. 
Indeed a first-rate meeting of London or Birmingham workmen will 
exhibit far more political sagacity than a learned society in a personal 
‘row, or the House of Commons on an Irish night. 

We cannot divide people up into ‘ classes’ in this way; and we 
ought to discriminate in our senses of the words ‘ educated,’ ¢ culti- 
vated,’ and the like. People with good manners and some fortune, 
who can read Balzac and Macaulay, are usually called the ‘ educated ” 
or ‘cultivated’ classes; but an immense proportion of them have not 
the knowledge of the political leader, or even of the political fol- 
lower; and on the contrary they have class prejudices against the 
true political leader. Working men are frequently called the 
ignorant classes, usually because they cannot speak good English and 
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have little knowledge of books. But then amongst working men are 
to be found a good proportion of educated politicians. And this 
proportion practically leads the majority. There is a minority of a 
majority, as well as of a minority of a minority—men of vigorous 
character and cultivated good sense who have passed their lives in 
political training. The ‘right-minded leaders’ are not peculiar to 
any ‘class.’ There are many such amongst those who are born rich 
and with every social advantage. There are many who come from the 
laborious class of business men. There are many found amongst 
poor men of large education. And there are many amongst the 
workmen of exceptional sagacity and of special political training. 
As Mr. Grant Duff well says, ‘these gifted personalities spring up 
here and there’ in every class, rich and poor. IfI differ from him at 
all, it is mainly in the suggestion I gather him to make, that the 
true political leaders are always to be found in ‘those who have the 
infinite blessings of real education, leisure, and long training in the 
art of government ’—at least if this means the infinite blessings of 
Eton, a competence, and the means of entering Parliament or a 
public office at twenty-three. No doubt the aristocratic theory looks 
well, and often produces able statesmen; but it sometimes produces 
brutes and sometimes prigs. No:—true political leaders are formed 
in all kinds of ways, and out of all sorts of social grades. Leisure, 
and perhaps wealth, tend to promote a political training on the one 
hand; but, on the other hand, a leisured and a wealthy class too 
often infects even its best members either with a fainéant, captious, 
blasé mind, or with a selfish, antisocial, reactionary temper. So that 
it is nearly as broad as itis long. The rich have great material 
opportunities for making themselves statesmen; but they imbibe 
sundry moral and intellectual vices from their wealth or their rank. 
Engrossing business, be it in the high or the low commerce, in a 
profession or a special art, tends to lower the sense of great public 
concerns, and unfits men for politics. But, on the other hand, it often 
stimulates practical faculties, and gives a vast practical experience. 
Workmen again, because they have no habits derived from property 
or social engagements, and little reading power, are without all that 
political education which comes from business responsibility and the 
precise study of books. But, on the other hand, for political training, 
they have a great deal of leisure, for they are neither absorbed in 
cares nor in pleasures; and their social habits and position very 
much encourage generous feeling, political thoughtfulness, and a wide 
public interest. Accordingly, I maintain that if the far larger 
number of practical statesmen will be found in the rich and business 
classes, on the other side freedom from political prejudice, aptness for 
healthy political ideas, sound political judgment and teachableness 
are to be found more widely and rapidly diffused in the working 
classes than in the ‘ higher orders’ as the term goes. , 
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We involve ourselves in a mesh of fallacies if we use our terms 
loosely and divide up ‘classes’in the lump. When we say that the 
‘ cultivated ’ and the ‘ educated’ ought to lead, we mean, or we ought 
to mean, that men with a sound training in politics should lead. 
But when we talk of the ‘ cultivated’ and ‘educated’ classes, we are 
often thinking of the well-to-do people who have learned languages 
and know something of general literature. But a large proportion 
of these have no political training except the crude reflex of their 
prejudices and their jealousies. Mr. Grant Duff keenly dissects the 
trumpery nature of polite education; and the argument may be carried 
much farther. Many of those who have had considerable training in 
literature are the feeblest creatures in politics. They may have 
nothing but vicious social theories like those of Mr. Wilson Croker, 
or they may be stricken with a perfect palsy for any practical action. 
A parliament of savants or literati will often do little but wrangle or 
drivel; and everybody knows what an academic congregation or a 
clerical synod can be like. Go to a cooperative or trade union 
congress of English workmen, and you will not seldom hear practical 
argument, a capacity for business, and a sense of political realities. 
Go to a Social Science Congress or attend a deputation of alarmed 
Professors, and you will sometimes hear (in choice English, it is 
true) a chaos of theories, and chimerical and dangerous proposals. 

On the other hand, when we say that ignorant men will make 
bad politicians, we mean, or ought to mean, ignorance of the social 
forces, of the national wants, of political facts and possibilities. But 
when we speak of the ‘ ignorant classes’ we too often lump together 
all those who have little book knowledge and little grammatical 
training. Many of these have picked up, chiefly by oral discussion, a 
great deal of political common sense, and even some knowledge of 
public affairs. We are hence entangling ourselves in a purely verbal 
fallacy, if we argue that because ‘ ignorance’ ought not to rule, ergo 
workmen ought not tg have votes. Or again, if we argue that 
because the ‘cultivated’ ought to govern, ergo people of property 
ought to control elections. The question is, who are the ‘ cultivated,’ 
who are the ‘ignorant,’ in a high political sense? And is the pos- 
session of a house or an estate of a certain value an adequate test of 
‘cultivation ’ and ‘ignorance’ in this wide political sense? The 
‘cultured’ classes often dislike the political views of the workmen. 
They call that ‘ignorance.’ The workmen often dislike the poli- 
tical views of the cultured class. They call that ‘selfishness.’ Who 
shall decide & priori? The idea that workmen are necessarily 
ignorant, and the cultured (? the rich) necessarily wise, crops up in 
most societies and inall languages. The cadoxaya6ol, the optimates, 
the bien-pensants, the gens de bien, the ‘higher orders,’ have 
always assumed that ‘ culture’ embraced all political virtue and sound 
political wisdom. The bas pewple has steadily rejected this claim. 
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And I doubt if a ‘new Symposium’ will suffice to decide this secular 
quarrel. 

This is not a discussion about a Reform Bill, and I presume 
that we need not attempt to settle the claims of popular or oligarchic 
government. Every proposal to extend the franchise ought to be 
dealt with on its own merits in the light of particular experiences. 
I cannot see that &@ priori generalities can carry us far. But the 
current & priori generalities against an extension of the franchise 
are simply contradicted by facts. It is argued that to give working 
men a majority of votes is to make them our masters. It is found 
as a fact that it is not so. After two Reform Acts Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Hardy, are our 
masters, and not the London Trades Council. It is said that a majority 
of ignorant voters will insist on carrying out economic fallacies. 
After the popular changes in the constitution of the last half-century 
not a single economic fallacy has made way with the Legislature. On 
the contrary, many have been dispelled. It is said that a popular 
suffrage will remove taxation from the poor to put it on the rich. 
Yet the only financial changes which have followed our suffrage 
extensions are hailed as triumphs of economic wisdom, and have been 
strongly supported by the enlightened thought of our time. In France 
manhood suffrage prevails, and the rich classes are far less powerful 
than they are here. And yet almost the whole taxation is paid by 
the poor. There is no income-tax, and protection is kept up by 
wealthy manufacturers, as it is in America. The facts contradict the 
syllogisms of the alarmists. 

Mr. Hutton and Mr. Grant Duff have so fully gone through the 
great questions of the last fifty years that I will not rehearse the 
story. So far from no instance being forthcoming of the justness of 
the popular judgment, the burden of proof is with those who deny it, 
and we wait for an instance to the contrary. I would only sum up 
these particular instances by one general reflection. Will it be denied 
that our actual legislation of to-day is in a more healthy state than 
the legislation of the time of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Sidmouth ? 
Are not sounder political theories more current? Is not our social 
fabric working more easily? And will any one deny that this vast 
change is due in the main to the constant pressure of public opinion 
leading and yet weighted by popular influence ? Lord Arthur Russell 
will have it that it has been one long effort of the ‘ cultivated classes 
in favour of their more ignorant brethren ’—as if free trade, religious 
equality, abolition of slavery, the factory laws, the trades union legis- 
lation, and all the rest had been forced on the retrograde masses by 
the far-sighted generosity of the country gentlemen. 

One is obliged to say forced on the retrograde masses, because if 
Lord Arthur admits (as Mr. Grant Duff will have it he must do) 
that the masses are ‘ teachable,’ that they give the reformers their 
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real ‘steam-power,’ what is there left of his argument? The whole 
debate arose out of a proposal to extend the franchise ; and this was 
opposed on the express ground that the masses are taught evil more 
easily than good, and that the steam-power they supplied would be 
destructive rather than useful. In that case they are not ‘ teachable’ 
in any good sense, and will blow up the engine instead of drive it ; 
and then Lord Arthur is in direct conflict with Mr. Hutton as well 
as Mr. Grant Duff. He says that when the masses are ever right, it 
is due to the education they receive. But precisely the same educa- 
tion is open to the cultivated class or any other class. And when he 
tells us that the appeal to the justice of the masses does not always 
succeed, I do not know that the appeal to the justice of any class is 
always successful. 

Nor do I see that much is to be made of the Tichborne delusion. 
It is not a political matter. It was not taken up by the political 
classes. It has been vigorously opposed by almost all the working- 
class leaders; and it was promoted by peers and Members of Parlia- 
ment. All classes are subject to delusions. Spiritualism and other 
impostures were once in favour with the cultivated classes. At least 
it was not working men who paid their guineas to ‘ inquire’ of some 
sleek American swindler, or who thought that the levitation of a 
fat woman might prove the immortality of the soul. It was peers, 
professors, men of letters, and rising statesmen. 

There is one point on which the first paper refers to me in such a 
way as might unintentionally convey a misconception. So far from 
advocating direct government by the people at large, I have uni- 
formly opposed it by every means I could command. I have done 
far more; for I have disputed every form of the democratic theory, 
and have published a volume of which that, as I supposed, was the 
principal feature. So far as the general direction of the Commune 
is concerned, I have exposed its mismanagement and anarchy in words 
even stronger than Rossel’s. In almost every page of the volume 
referred to, I have contended that the direct government by the 
masses is one of the greatest of evils, that’ the multiplication of 
ignorance cannot give wisdom, that all government requires extra- 
ordinary special qualities, and that Rousseau’s notion of the instinc- 
tive wisdom of the people is dangerous nonsense. 

I have urged this in a lecture given to the Trades Unionists of 
London immediately after the last Reform Act. I repeat a few 
sentences from that lecture :-— 

‘If pure democracy mean the direct management of public affairs by the people 
themselves, I confess myself no democrat.’ . . . ‘ If I thought that the tendency of 
recent changes or of future changes was to be to throw the conduct of government 
into the hands of the masses, I should regard it as a change for the worse’... ‘I 
tell you plainly, that in my opinion if the people were to manage their own concerns 


they never would be worse managed.’ . . . ‘In what way is collective wisdom to 
result from the accumulation of individual ignorances?’ And so on, page after 
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page (see Order and Progress, pp. 227, 228, 229, &c.) In 1867 I wrote: ‘Evilis 
the day for the State when any class has unlimited power, or when the untrained 
mass usurp the direct functions of government’ (Fortnightly Review, March 1867 ; 


Order and Progress, p. 152). 


With regard to the dreadful blundering of the Commune I have 
published a condemnation of it even stronger than Rossel’s. In 
January 1873, I wrote as follows (Fortnightly Review, No. Ixxiii. 
p. 13) respecting the insurrection of Paris of 1871 :— 


‘Where the mania for democracy did not interfere, its services were conducted 
with complete success. The management of the finances, of the post-office, of the 
commissariat, and so forth, was marked with singular skill; and there was enough 
ability for other services if it had only received a chance. The city did not lack 
capacity in various forms, and it possessed one or two men, who, if fairly trusted 
with power, were quite competent to direct the movement in a political as well as 
in a military sense.’ . . . ‘It fell not from want of men or arms, skill, courage, or 
resolution ; it fell from the utter incoherence which the mania for democracy had 
thrown over every military act of its defenders. No one who has not personally 
studied it can conceive the grotesque confusion into which every department of 
defence, every regiment, every company, was continually being thrown by the 
insane passion for doing everything by votes.’ . . . ‘A military contest was as hope- 
less as it would be on the part of the inmates of a madhouse.’ . . . ‘They remain a 
monument for ever of the ruin which ‘the democratic machinery pushed to the 
extreme is able to inflict. It was the suicide of the democratic principle which 
offered itself up to extinction in a perfect orgy of self-assertion; .. . tt was the 
reductio ad absurdum of democracy as an engine of government, and more to the 
same purpose (Order and Progress, p. 370 &c.) 


The passage which Lord Arthur Russell has quoted from an 
article of mine was written in April 1871, about three weeks after 
the formation of the Commune, and referred to the great skill with 
which many improvised special departments were being administered 
by workmen. These men were workmen, but they were not ignorant, 
not untrained, and not incompetent. They were remarkable men, of 
high education and of rare qualities of character. Nothing is more 
certain than that these services were conducted by these men with 
singular honesty and ability. Rossel, a young soldier of fortune, 
bred up in the military school of the Empire, knew nothing of these 
men, and was utterly incompetent to judge them. He ‘served the 
Revolution’ exactly four weeks, during which time he saw nothing 
but the journalists, ex-officers, students, and barristers, who invaded 
the War Office, where folly and conceit reigned rampant. 

But it seems to me idle to attempt to settle a political question 
by the dying words of a young professional soldier, or the wild delirium 
of a social revolution. Its crimes and its follies were due to the fact, 
not that it was managed by workmen, but that it was a blind battle 
of crude theorists and desperate adventurers. It was ruined as a mere 
government by soldiers of fortune, ambitious journalists, and conceited 
men of letters. If ary one is satisfied with the authority of Rossel 
for the political incapacity of the people of Paris, I am content to 
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rest on the opinion of a far greater authority, the greatest living 
statesman of France—M. Gambetta. He once said to me, when I 
asked him if the workmen could possibly follow his far-sighted schemes 
of political forbearance: ‘ Yes,’ ne said, ‘le peuple de Paris cest la 
Jinesse méme.’ 

All that I have contended for is that the rare qualities of practical 
management are occasionally found amongst workmen who have made 
politics the business of their lives, and there are moments of national 
crisis in which such new men may do good service to the State. 
Political intelligence is not the birthright of any class; political 
training is even now very largely diffused amongst our working 
masses ; and even statesmanlike genius is occasionally found in the 
heart of the people. Those who know the skill and sagacity with 
which the great cooperative societies, the great trades unions and 
the many industrial organisations of our people have been founded 
and worked, will not deny that political qualities are widely diffused 
amongst them, and that the genius of command is occasionally hidden 
under the blouse or the frieze. Abraham Lincoln, bred a lumberer 
and called a railsplitter, proved a great statesman. Sergeant Hoche 
was a born general. And Cromwell stepped from a farm to a throne. 
I repudiate as much as any man the democratic theory, the direct 
government of masses, the meddling in affairs by ignorance. But 


then I repudiate the theory even when I see it in a vestry, or ina 
learned society, or in the House of Cominons. I say that all govern- 
ment must be the work of special personal capacity in harmony with 
an enlightened public opinion. But I deny that this enlightenment 
is at all peculiar to the privileged orders, or that this capacity is 
always a monopoly of the rich. 


[This discussion will be continued and concluded in a following number.—EDITOR. ] 
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THE EUCHARIST. 


In a former number of this Review I published a few remarks on 
three celebrated passages of the New Testament, which had become 
the groundwork of the ecclesiastical idea of Absolution. I propose in 
the present essay to suggest similar remarks on two classes of passages 
which have in like manner become the groundwork at least of one 
aspect of the institution of the Eucharist. Of that sacred ordinance 
there are many other aspects, historical, poetical, devotional, but as 
in the case of the phrases of ‘binding and loosing,’ so in the case 
of the most important words connected with the Eucharist, it may 
be worth while to inquire into the Biblical meaning of the expressions 
‘ the body ’ and the ¢ blood of Christ,’ both as they occur in the Fourth 
Gospel, without express reference to the Eucharist, and as they occur 
in connection with the Eucharist in the three Gospels and the Epistles. 

I. The words in St. John’s Gospel (vi. 53-56) are as follows :— 
‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. For my 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.’ 

It is said that a great orator once gave this advice to a younger 
speaker who asked his counsel: ‘ You are more anxious about words 
than about ideas. Remember that if you are thinking of words you 
will have no ideas ; but if you have ideas, words will come of them- 
selves.’! That is true as regards ordinary eloquence. It is no less 
true in considering the eloquence of religion. In theology, in religious 
conversation, in religious ordinances, we ought as much as possible to 
try to get beneath the phrases we use, and never to rest satisfied with 
the words, however excellent, until we have ascertained what we mean 
by them. Thus alone can we fathom the depth of such phrases ; 
thus alone can we protect ourselves against the superstition of forms 
and the ‘idols of the market-place;’ thus alone can we grasp the 
realities of which words and forms are the shadow. 

The passage under consideration in St. John’s Gospel at once 


1 Mr. Pitt to Lord Wellesley. Reminiscences of Archdeacon Sinclair, p. 273. 
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contains this principle, and also is one of the most striking ex- 
amples of it. It is one of those startling expressions used by Christ 
to show us that He intends to drive us from the letter to the spirit, 
by which He shatters the crust and shell in order to force us to the 
kernel. It is as if He said: ‘ It is not enough for you to see the out- 
ward face of the Son of man, or hear His outward words, or touch His 
outward vesture. That is not Himself. It is not enough that you 
walk by His side, or hear others talk of Him or use terms of affection 
and endearment towards Him. You must go deeper than this: you 
must go to His very inmost heart, to the very core and marrow of 
His being. You must not only read and understand, but you must 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest, and make part of yourselves, that 
which alone can be part of the human spirit and conscience.’? It ex- 
presses, with regard to the life and death of Jesus Christ, the same 
general truth as is expressed when St. Paul says: ‘ Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ’—that is, clothe yourselves with His spirit as with a gar- 
ment. Or again: ‘ Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ 
Jesus.’ It is the same general truth as when our Lord Himself says: 
‘Iam the Vine; ye are the branches.’ In all the meaning is the same; 
but, inasmuch as the figure of speech of which we are now speaking 
is stronger, it also expresses more fully and forcibly what the others 
express generally. It is the figure, not altogether strange to Western 
ears, but more familiar to the Eastern mind, in which intellectual and 
moral instruction is represented under the image of eating and drink- 
ing, feasting and carousing, digesting and nourishing. ‘I,’ says 
Wisdom in the book of Ecclesiasticus—‘am the mother of fair 
love, and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope: I therefore, being 
eternal, am given to all my children. Come unto me, all ye that 
be desirous of me, and fill yourselves with my fruits, For my 
memorial is sweeter than honey, and mine inheritance than the 
honeycomb. They that eat me shall still hunger for more; they 
that drink me shall still thirst for more.’* It is no doubt a re- 
markable, to modern culture a repulsive,‘ metaphor, but it is the 
same which has entered into all European languages in speaking of the 
most refined form of mental appreciation—taste. If we ask how this 
word has thus come to be used, it is difficult to say. ‘ All that we 
know about the matter is this. Man has chosen to take a metaphor 
from the body and apply it to the mind. “Tact” from touch is an 
analogous instance.’> This general usage is sufficient to justify the 
expression without going back to the more barbarous and literal 
practices in which, in savage tribes, the conquerors devour the flesh 
of a hostile chief in order to absorb his courage into themselves, or 

? This is well put in an early sermon of Arnold on this passage, vol. i. Sermon XXIV. 

* Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 18-21. Cf. Prov. ix. 5. See also Sayings of Jewish Fathers, 
by C. Taylor, quoted in Philochristus, p. 438. 


* See Foster’s Essays. 
* Sydney Smith, Lectures on Moral Philosophy, pp. 153, 154. 
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the parents feed their children with the flesh of strong or spirited 
children in order to give them energy.® 

II. We pass to the kindred but yet more famous words of the 
Synoptic Gospels in the account of the Last Supper (Matt. xxvi. 
26, 28; Mark xiv. 22, 24; Luke xxii. 19, and (with a slight varia- 
tion) 22). And these same words, long before the composition of 
the earliest of the present Gospels, are recorded by St. Paul in his 
narrative of the same event (1 Cor. xi. 24 and (with the same varia- 
tion as in St. Luke) 25), and thus form the most incontestable and 
the most authentic speech of the Founder of our religion: ‘ This is 
My body ; this is My blood. 

Two circumstances guide us to their historical meaning before we 
enter on them in detail. The first is that, on their very face, they 
appear before us as the crowning example of the style of Him whose 
main characteristic it was that He spoke and acted in parable, or 
proverb, or figure of speech. The second is that though the words 
of the text, as recorded in St. John’s Gospel, could by no possibility 
have a direct reference to the Last Supper, which, at the time of the 
discourse at Capernaum, was still far in the distance, and to which, 
even when recording the sacred meal, the author of that Gospel makes 
no allusion, the probability is that they both contain the moral prin- 
ciple that is indicated in the outward act of the Eucharistic ordinance. 
What this general truth must be we have already indicated: namely, 
that, however material the expressions, the idea wrapped up in them is, 
as in all the teaching of Christ, not material,’ but spiritual, and that 
the conclusion to be drawn from them is not speculative, but moral 
and practical. All the converging sentiments of reverence for Him 
who spoke them, all our instinctive feeling of the unity of the Gospel 
narratives, would lead us in this direction even without any further 
inquiry into the particular meaning of the separate phrases. In this 
general sense the meaning of the two words is indivisible, even as 
in the older Churches of Christendom the outward form of adminis- 
tration confounds the two elements together—in the Roman Church 
by representing both in the bread, in the Greek Church by mixing 
both in the same moment. But there is nevertheless a distinction 
which the original institution expresses, and of which the likeness is 
preserved in all Protestant Churches by the separate administration 
of the elements. Following, therefore, this distinction between the 
two phrases, we will endeavour to ask what is the Biblical meaning, 
first of ‘ the body’ and then ‘ the blood ’ of Christ. 

What are we to suppose that our Lord intended when, holding 
the large round Paschal cake ‘in His sacred and venerable hands,’ 
He brake it and said ‘ This is my body’? And secondly, what are we 
to suppose that St. Paul meant when he said, speaking of the like 


® Herbert Spencer, Sociology, vol. i. pp. 259, 299, 300. 
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action of the Corinthian Christians, ‘The bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ’? 

1. It is maintained in the Church of Crete that the original bread 
is there preserved in fragments, and that ‘ This’ is the literal per- 
petuation of the first sacramental ‘body.’ But such a belief is con- 
fined to Crete. Im all other Churches the bread used can only by a 
dramatic figure be supposed to represent the original subject of 
the words of institution. The main question is the meaning, in the 
Gospels, of the word ‘body.’ As in other parts of the Bible, the 
hand, the heart, the face of God are used for God Himself, so the 
body, the flesh of Christ are used for Christ Himself, for His whole 
personality and character. ‘The body, ‘the flesh,’ ‘ the bone,’ was 
the Hebrew expression for the identity of any person or any thing. 
‘The body of heaven’? meant the very heaven, ‘the body of the 
day’ meant the selfsame day,*® the body of a man meant his full 
strength.° Even if we were to suppose that He meant literally 
His flesh to be eaten—even if we adopted the belief which the 
Roman heathens ascribed to the early Christians, that the sacrament 
was a cannibals’ feast—even then, unless Christianity had been the 
most monstrous of superstitions, this banquet of human flesh could 
have been of no use. It would have been not only revolting, but, 
by the nature of the case, unprofitable. What is external can never, 
except through the spirit, touch the spirit. To suppose that the 
material can of itself reach the spiritual is not religion, but magic. 
As in the communion with our actual friends it is not the countenance 
that we value, but the mind which speaks through the countenance— 
it is not the sound of the words, but the meaning of the words, that 
we delight to hear—so also must it be in communion with One who, 
the more we know and think of Him, can have no other than a moral 
and spiritual relation to us. ‘ After the flesh we know Him no more.’ 
It is, as the English Prayer Book expresses it, ‘His one oblation 
of Himself once offered.’ It is not the mere name of Jesus ‘ which 
sounds so sweet to a believer’s ear,’ but the whole mass of vivifying 
associations which that name brings with it. The picture of Jesus 
which we require is not that fabled portrait sent to King Abgarus, or 
that yet more fabled portrait impressed on the handkerchief of 
Veronica, but the living image of His sweet reasonableness, His 
secret of happiness, His method of addressing the human heart. 
When, some years ago, one of the few learned divines of the Church 
of France, the Pére Gratry, wished to correct some erroneous repre- 
sentations of Christ, he sought for the true picture—le vrai tableau 
—not in the traditions of his own Church, nor in the consecrated 
wafer, but in the grand and impressive portrait drawn by the pro- 
found insight of the foremost of Protestant theologians in the closing 


7 Ex, xxiv. 10. § Gen. xvii. 23, 26. ® Job xxi. 23. 
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volumes of Ewald’s History of the People of Israel. The true 
‘sacred heart ’ of Jesus is not the physical bleeding anatomical dissec- 
tion of the Saviour’s heart, such as appeared to the sickly visionary 
of France at Paray-le-Monial in the seventeenth century, but the 
wide embracing toleration and compassion which even to the holiest 
sons and daughters of France at that time was as a sealed book. 
The true cross of Christendom is not one or all of the wooden 
fragments, be they ever so genuine, found, or imagined to be found, 
by the Empress Helena, but, in the words of Goethe, ‘the depth of 
divine sorrow’ of which the cross isan emblem. ‘ It is,’ as Luther 
said, ‘that cross of Christ which is divided throughout the whole 
world not in the particles of broken wood, but that cross which 
comes to each as his own portion of life. Thou therefore cast 
not thy portion from thee, but rather take it to thee—thy suffering, 
whatever it be—as a most sacred relic, and lay it up not in a golden 
or silver shrine, but in a golden heart, a heart clothed with gentle 
charity.’ Perhaps the strongest of all these expressions is ‘the 
Spirit’ applied to the innermost, most immaterial part alike of God 
and of man. It is breath, wind.'!® On one occasion we are told that 
our Saviour actually breathed on His disciples. But that breath, 
even though it was the mest sacred breath of Christ, was not itself 
the Spirit—it was, and could be, only its emblem. 

And as the cross, the picture, the heart, the breath of Christ must 
of necessity point to something different from the mere outward form 
and symbol, so also ‘ the body,’ which is represented in the sacramental 
bread or spoken of in the sacramental words, must of necessity be 
not the mere flesh and bones of the Redeemer, but that undying love 
of truth, that indefatigable beneficence, that absolute resignation ‘to 
His Father’s will, by which alone we recognise His unique personality. 
The words that He spoke {so He Himself said) were the spirit and the 
life of His existence—those words of which it was said at the close of 
a long and venerable career by one'! who knew well the history of 
Christianity, that they, and they alone, contain the primal and in- 
defeasible truths of the Christian religion which shall not pass away. 
That character and those words have been, and are, and will be, the 
true sustenance of the human spirit, and the heavenly manna of 
which it may be said, almost without a figure, that ‘he who gathers 
much has nothing over, and even he who gathers little has no lack.’ 
Such, amidst many inconsistencies, was the definition of ‘the body of 
Christ’ even by some of the ancient fathers, Origen, Jerome, even 
Gregory called the Great. Such, amidst many contradictions, was the 
nobler view maintained at least in one remarkable passage even in 
the Roman Missal which states that where the sacrament cannot be had 
‘sufficit vera fides et bona voluntas—tantum ecrede et manducasti’—~ 


© Sydney Smith, Lectures on Moral Philosophy, p.12. 2° 
" Milman’s History of Latin Christianity; vol. vi. p. ¥ : 
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and brought out yet more distinctly in the rubric of the English Prayer 
Book, that a good man ‘ doth receive the body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although he doth not receive 
the sacrament with his mouth.’ It has been well said by a devout 
Scottish bishop, in speaking of this subject : ‘We should not expect 
to arrive at the secret of Hamlet by eating a bit of Shakespeare’s 
body; and so, though we ate ever so much of the material bones 
or flesh of the Founder of the Eucharist, we should not arrive one 
whit nearer to “the mind which was in Christ Jesus.”’'? It is only 
by the mind that we can appropriate the mind and heart of Christ— 
only by the Spirit that we can appropriate His spirit. And therefore 
(it is an old truth, but one which requires to be again and again 
repeated) all acts of so-called communion with Christ have no 
Biblical or spiritual meaning except in proportion as they involve or 
express a moral fellowship with the Holy, the Just, the Pure, and 
the Truthful, wherever His likeness can be found—except in pro- 
portion as our spirits, minds, and characters move in unison with the 
parables of the Prodigal Son, and the Good Samaritan, and the 
Faithful Servant, and the Good Shepherd ; with the Beatitudes on the 
Galilean mountain, with the resignation of Gethsemane, with the 
courage of Calvary. In proportion as the ordinance of the Eucharist 


enables us to do this, it is a true partaking of what the Gospels 
intended by the body of Christ ; in proportion as it fails to do this it 


is no partaking of anything. 

This is what is adumbrated in the English Communion Office, 
and by feebler expressions in the Roman Office, when it is said 
that every communicant pledges himself to walk in the steps of 
the great Self-sacrificer, and to offer himself a sacrifice of body, soul, 
and spirit to the Heavenly Father. We must incorporate and in- 
carnate in ourselves—that is, in our moral natures—the substance, 
the moral substance, of the teaching and character of Jesus Christ. 
That is the only true transubstantiation. We must raise ourselves 
above the base and mean and commonplace trivialities and follies of 
the world and of the Church to the lofty ideal of the Gospel story. 
That is the only true elevation of the Host. Nor is there anything 
fanciful or overstrained in the metaphor, when we grasp the substance 
of which it is the sign. The record of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, however we interpret it, is, and must be, the body, the sub- 
stance, the backbone of Christendom. It is felt to be so even more 
than when He was on earth. Even those who have most questioned 
and most doubted acknowledge (we use the well-known words of 
Renan '*) ‘ that He is now a thousand times more living and a thou- 
sand times more loved than He was in His short passage through 
life, that He still presides year by year over the destinies of our race, 
that from Him received a new direction.’ 

2 Memoir of Bishop Ewing. 3 Vie de Jésus, p. 421. 
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2. And this leads us to pass from the meaning of the phrase in the 
Gospels to its meaning in the Epistles. St. Paul distinctly tells us 
in the same Epistle as that in which he gives the earliest narrative of 
the Supper (1 Cor. x. 16, 17), ‘For we being many are one bread 
and one body ’—that is, as the bread is one loaf made up of many 
particles and crumbs, so the Christian society is one body made up 
of many members, and that body is the body of Christ. Christ is 
gone ; the body, the outward form and substance that takes His place, 
is the assembly, the congregation of all His true followers. In this 
sense ‘the body of Christ’ is (as is expressed in the second prayer of 
the English Communion Office) ‘ the blessed company of all faithful 
people.’ This is the ‘ body ’—the community and fellowship one with 
another which the Corinthian Christians were so slow to discern.“ 
This is the sense in which the words are used in the vast majority 
of instances where the expression occurs in St. Paul’s Epistles.!° It is 
a use of the word which no doubt varies from that in which it is 
employed by Christ Himself, and thus shows the extraordinary free- 
dom of the Apostle in dealing even with the most sacred phrases. 
But the doctrine is the same as that which in substance pervades all 
the teaching of our Lord—namely, that the wise, the good, the 
suffering everywhere are His substitutes. ‘ Wheresoever two or three 
are gathered together, there am I in the midst of them.’ ‘ He that 
receiveth you receiveth me.’ The whole point of the description of the 
Last Judgment is, that even the good heathens having never heard 
His name yet have seen Him and served Him, and when they ask 
Him ‘ When saw we thee?’ He answers, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me. It was I who was hungry, and ye gave me food. It 
was I who was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. It was I who wasa 
friendless stranger, and ye took me in. It was I who was naked, and 
ye clothed me. It was I who was on my sick-bed, and ye visited 
me. It was I who was shut up in prison, and ye visited me.’ These 
good deeds, wherever practised, are the true signs that Christ and 
Christianity have been there. Even if practised without naming 
His name, they are still the trophies of the victory over evil, for 
which He lived and died ; they are the footmarks on the desert island 
of this mortal existence, which show that something truly human, 
and therefore truly divine, has passed that way. 

If this be so—if every faithful servant of truth and goodness 
throughout the world is the representative of the Founder of our faith 
—if every friendless sufferer to whom we can render a service is as if 


4 1 Cor. xi, 29. Even if the words were as in the English Authorised Version, 
‘not discerning the Lord’s body,’ the sense would still be governed by the uniform 
language of the Apostle. But the meaning is brought out still more strongly in the 
genuine text, where it is simply ‘ not discerning the body.’ Compare Rom. xii. 4, 5. 

131 Cor. xii. 12, 13, 20, 27; Eph. iii. 6, ii. 16, iv. 4, 12, 16; Col. i. 18, iii, 15, 19. 
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Christ Himself appeared to us—then, not in the scholastic,!* but cer 

tainly in the Biblical, sense of the word, there is a Real Presence 
diffused through our whole daily intercourse. Whenever we meet any 
good thought or deed or word in any part of the earth, then we touch 
a hand that is vanished —then we hear a voice that is silenced. It 
is the Lord—it is the voice of the Figure of supreme justice and 
mercy. Other teachers, other founders, have cared that their names 
should be honoured and remembered. He cared not for this, if only 
to the suffering, and the good, and the wise, whether in heathendom 
or Christendom, were paid the service due to Him. In their happi- 
ness He is blessed, in their honour He is honoured, in their reception 
(so He Himself tells us) He is received. It is the last triumph of 
Divine unselfishness. It is its last and greatest marvel. It is the 
truth which, even amidst the darkest and strangest superstitions, has 
shaped itself in a hundred legends—St. Martin and the beggar at the 
gate of Amiens; St. Julian and the pilgrim, so wonderfully painted 
by Fra Angelico on the walls of his cloister at Florence ; St. Elizabeth 
and the leper—down to the lovely hymn of the Moravian Mont- 
gomery and the Reformer who, seeing a number of famished people 
around the church-door, said: ‘I will not enter the church over the 
body of Christ.’ And lest this should seem to be a vague or unim- 
pressive or unedifying doctrine, we venture to draw out its conse- 
quences more at length. 

The whole of Christendom, the whole of humanity, is, in this 
sense, one body and many members. In the vast variety of human 
gifts and human characters, it is only by this sympathy, forbearance, 
appreciation of that which one has and the other lacks, that we reach 
that ideal of society such as St. Paul imagined, such as Butler in his 
Sermons on Human Nature so well sets forth. It is the old Roman 
fable of Menenius Agrippa taken up and sanctified by the Christian 
apostle. It is, as the French would say, the recognition in the Bible 
of the ‘ solidarity ’ of peoples, of churches, and of men. It is the 
protest against the isolated selfishness in which we often shut our- 
selves up against wider sympathies. There is much that is vexatious 
in the recent rancour of parties and in the distress of nations. But 
there is this good sign: that there has been so much feeling for 
some one beyond ourselves--some, it may be, with excessive warmth 
for the Christian populations of the East struggling to be free; some, 
it may also be, with excessive warmth for the Mussulman soldiers 

1® The scholastic doctrine of ‘the Real Presence’ or of ‘ Transubstantiation,’ is 
based entirely on the confessedly unintelligible distinction between ‘ substance’ and 
‘accidents.’ ‘About the word substance,’ as Dr. Newman is careful to point out, ‘the 
greatest philosophers know nothing at all.’ The connection of the materialistic 
view of the Sacrament with this now exploded distinction is set forth with the 
utmost clearness by Dean Liddell in his sermon ‘ There am I in the midst,’ and by 


Bishop Thirlwall in his Charge of 1854, pp. 66, 82. I may venture to refer for a 
fuller treatment of this branch of the subject to an article in the Edinburgh Review 


on ‘the Bennett Judgment,’ July 1872, 
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gallantly fighting for their national existence. Whenever this sym 
pathy for these distant races is genuine and not artificial, it proves to 
us that we are all one human family, we are all one body in Him who 
knows neither Greek nor Scythian, neither Turk nor Russian, but 
whose heart bleeds for every scene of desolation and anguish, and 
whose blessing rests on every generous or heroic act, of whatever race 
or creed. And also as a nation we are one body, drawn together by 
the long traditions and lineage which have made us of one flesh and 
blood. Blood is thicker than water. Except we acknowledge the 
unity of our common kindred, we have no true national life abiding 
in us. We are one ‘ body politic ’"—a fine expression which St. Paul 
has taught us. Our unity as Englishmen is also our unity in Him 
of whom all the tribes and families in earth are named. We were 
made one nation and one race by the order of His providence; and 
they who make more of their party or their sect than of their country 
are refusing communion with the body of Him ‘ whose fulness filleth 
all in all.’ And also as a Church, whether the Church Universal or 
the Church of our country, we are one body; for the differences of 
character and opinion and pursuit which divide us, whether within 
the pale of the Church or without it, are but as so many bones 
and sinews, tissues and fibres, whereby ‘the whole body, being fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, maketh increase of the body into the edifying of itself in 
love.’ And there is, also, the one body in which there is the one 
eternal communion of the living and the dead. Here the partitions 
of flesh fall away. Here there is but the communion of the 
spirit. But that communion is the deepest and the most enduriag 
of all, for it is beyond the reach of time or chance. It can never be 
broken except by our own negligence and selfishness. Whether it be 
the departure of a soul in the fulness of its glory and its usefulness, 
or of a soul burdened with the decay and weariness of its long pil- 
grimage, the union may and shall still subsist. ‘We do not count 
by months and years where they are gone to dwell;’ we know only 
that they are'in Him and with Him in whom we also live and move 
and have our being. They live because God lives, and we live or 
may live with them in that unity of body, soul, and spirit which 
is beyond the grave and gate of death. 

3. We now propose to take the expression, the blood of Christ, 
whether as used in the Gospels or in the Epistles." 

First, is it the actual physical blood shed on the cross or flowing 
in the Redeemer’s veins? In the Middle Ages it was not an un- 
common belief that drops of this blood hatl been preserved in various 


%” The phrase ‘body of Christ’ (with the exception of Heb. x. 5, 10) does not 
occur in other than St. Paul's Epistles. But the phrase ‘ the blood of Christ’ occurs 
also in the Epistles of St. Peter and St. John and that to the Hebrews. 
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localities. There was the legend of the Sangrail or Holy Cup, or, as 
some used to read it, the Sangreal or the ‘ real blood’ said to have been 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury and sought for by the 
Knights of King Arthur’s Round Table. There is still shown in the 
church of Brussels a phial containing the blood—‘ the precious blood,’ as 
it is called—said to have been brought back by the Crusaders. There 
was another phial, which the Master of the Temple gave to Henry 
the Third, and which he carried in state from St. Paul’s to Westmin-- 
ster Abbey, and of which drops were also shown at Ashridge and 
Hailes Abbey. There was also the abbey of Fécamp, built to receive 
a casket which brought the like sacred liquid in a miraculous boat to 
the shores of Normandy. But even where these relics are not at 
once condemned as fabulous or spurious, the shrines which contain 
them are comparatively deserted. The pilgrims to the churches at 
Fécamp and Brussels cannot be named in comparison with the crowds 
that flock to the modern centres of French devotion. And even as 
far back as the thirteenth century Thomas Aquinas speaks of these 
literal drops with indifference. 

Nor, again, was the actual bloodshed the most conspicuous cha- 
racteristic of the crucifixion. Modes of death there are where the 
scaffold is deluged with blood—where the spectators, the executioners, 
the victims, are plunged knee-deep in the crimson stream. Not so 
in the few faint drops which trickled from the hands and feet of the 
Crucified, or which flowed from His wounded side. There was pallor, 
and thirst, and anguish, but the physical bloodshed was the last 
thing that a bystander would have noticed. Nor, again, has it been 
supposed even in the Roman Catholic Church, except by very ignorant 
persons, that the wine in the Eucharist is the actual physical blood 
of Christ. There is, indeed, a small chapel on the shores of the Lake 
of Bolsena in which are pointed out spots of blood as from the sacra- 
mental wine, and there was at Wilsnake in the north of Germany a 
napkin marked with similar stains. But these are now treated 
either with contempt and incredulity, or at the most as exceptional 
portents. 

It is obvious, then, that, alike in the Catholic and Protestant 
world, the expression ‘ blood of Christ’ is by all thinking Christians 
regarded as a figure of speech, sacred and solemn, but still pointing 
to something beyond itself. What is that something? The wine is 
confessedly the emblem of the blood of Christ. But the blood of 
Christ itself, when used as a religious term, must also be the emblem 
of some spiritual reality. What is that spiritual reality ? 

What is the moral significance of blood? It may be manifold. 

There is its peculiar meaning in the crimson colour which over- 
spreads the face in moments of great emotion. It has been well 
said: ‘If God made the blood of man, did He not much more make 
that feeling which summons the blood to his face, and makes it the 
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sign of guilt?’'® and, we must also add, of just indignation, of 
honest shame, of ingenuous modesty ? It would be childish to speak 
of the mere colour or liquid of the blood in these cases as the thing 
important. 1t would be unphilosophical, on the other hand, not to 
acknowledge the value of the moral quality of which the blood in 
these cases is the sure sign and sacrament. There is a famous 
passage in Terence in speaking of the features of a young man: 
‘He blushes—his face glows with scarlet; he is saved.’ Erubwit; 
salva res est. He was saved by that which the mantling blood in 
‘his cheek represented. 

There is another idea of which blood is the emblem. It is the 
idea of suffering. A wound, a blow, produces the effusion of blood, 
and blood therefore suggests the idea of pain. ‘This is no doubt part 
of the thought in such passages as ‘ This is He that came by water 
and by blood,’ or ‘ Without shedding of blood there is no remission,’ 
or again in the magnificent description of the conqueror of Edom 
(Isa. Lxiii. 1-3) advancing knee-deep in the blood, whether of himself 
or his enemies, the lively expression of the truth that without exertion 
there can be no victory—that ‘via crucis via lucis. It is the 
thought so well set forth in Kebie’s hymn on the Circumcision :—- 

Like sacrificial wine 
Pour’d on a victim’s head 


Are those few precious drops of Thine 
Now first to offering led. 


They are the pledge and seal 
Of Christ’s unswerving faith 
Given to His Sire, our souls to heal, 
Although it cost His death.'? 


But these and all other moral senses which we can attach to the 
word blood run up into a more general and also a more Biblical 
significance. ‘The blood of a living thing is the life thereof.’ This 
expression of the old Jewish Law, many times repeated, well harmo- 
nises with the language of Harvey : ‘ Blood is the fountain of life, the 
first to live and the last to die, and the primary seat of the animal 
soul.’° When any one was described as shedding his blood for 
another, or sealing a testament or will or covenant with his blood, it 
was meant that he sealed or signed it with whatever was most 
precious, most a part of himself. The blood is the lifeblood—is, as 
it were, the very soul of those who give it. The spot of blood placed 
on the altar, whether of human or animal sacrifice, the streak of 
blood from the Paschal lamb on the forehead of Jew or Samaritan, 


18 Sydney Smith, Lectures on Moral Philosophy, p. 11. 
19 This is well set forth in an interesting volume lately published by Dr. Story, 


of Roseneath, entitled Creed and Conduct (pp. 77-92). 
2 Lev. xvii. 4. See Speaker's Commentary ; Ewald, Antiquities of the People of 


Israel, pp. 35-41, 44-62 (Eng. transl.). 
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represented the vital spark of the dead creature which a few moments 
before had been full of life and vigour. 

As, then, the body of Christ, in the language of Scripture, means 
(as we saw) one of two things—either His general character and 
moral being, or the Christian and human society which now repre- 
sents Him—so the blood of Christ in like manner means the inmost 
. essence of His character, the self of His self, or else the inmost essence 
of the Christian society, the lifeblood of Christendom and humanity. 
And therefore we must ask yet another question: What is the most 
essential characteristic, the most precious part of Christ, the most 
peculiar and vivifying element of Christendom? This question is 
not so easy to answer inasingle word. Different minds would take a 
different view of that which to them constitutes the one thing needful, 
the one indispensable element of the Christian life. To some it 
would seem to be freedom, to others intellectual progress, to others 
justice, to others truth, to others purity. But looking at the Bible 
only, and taking the Bible as a whole—asking what is at once the 
most comprehensive and the most peculiar characteristic of the 
life of Jesus Christ and of the best spirits of Christendom—we 
cannot go far astray in adopting the only definition of the blood of 
Christ which has come down to us from primitive times. It is 
contained in one of the three undisputed, or at any rate least dis- 
puted, epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. ‘The blood of Christ,’ he 
said, ‘is love or charity.’*" With this unquestionably agrees the 
language of the New Testament as to the essential characteristic of 
God and of Christ. Love, unselfish love, is there spoken of again 
and again as the fundamental essence of the highest life of God; 
and it is also evident on the face of the Gospels that it is the funda- 
mental motive and characteristic of the life and death of Christ. 
It is this love stronger than death, this love manifesting itself in 
death, this love willing to spend itself for others, that is the blood 
of the life in which God is well pleased. Not the pain or torture 
of the eross—for that was alike odious to God und useless to man 
—but the love, the self-devotion, the generosity, the magnanimity, 
the forgiveness, the toleration, the compassion, of which that blood 
was the expression, and of which that life and death were the ful- 
filment. ‘Non sanguine sed pietate placatur Deus’ is the maxim 
of more than one of the Fathers. ‘What is the blood of Christ?’ 
asked Livingstone of his own solitary soul in the last months of his 
African wanderings. ‘It is Himself. It is the inherent and ever- 
lasting mercy of God made apparent to human eyes and ears. The 
everlasting love was disclosed by our Lord’s life and death. It 
showed that God forgives because He loves to forgive. He rules, if 
possible, by smiles and not by frowns. Pain is only a means of en- 


21 Ignatius, Ad Trail. 8. 
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forcing love.’*? The charity of God to men, the charity of men to 
one another with all its endless consequences—if it be not this, what 
is it? If there be any other characteristic of Christ more essential 
to His true nature, any message of the Gospel more precious than 
this, let us know it. But till we are told of any other we may rest 
contented with believing that it is that which St. John himself 
describes as the essence of the nature of God (‘God is love’), which 
St. Paul describes as the highest of the virtues of man (‘ The greatest 
of these is love’). It is that which Charles Wesley, in one of his 
most beautiful hymns, describes as the best answer to the soul 
inquiring after God: not justification or conversion, but—- 
Come, O Thou Traveller unknown ! 

Whom still I hold, but cannot see ; 
Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if Thy name be Love. 


In yain I have not wept and strove: 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


It is that which John Keble, in a poem, of which the sentiment 

might have been from Whichcote or Schleiermacher, describes as the 

best answer to the inquiry after the religious life of man: not the 

sacraments, not the creeds, but— 

Wouldst thou the life of souls discern ? 
Nor human wisdom nor divine 


Helps thee by aught beside to learn: 
Love is life’s only sign. 


It is that which Ken, in a fine passage at the beginning of his 
Approach to the Altar, thus states with a bold latitudinarianism, 
like indeed to the theology of his hymns, but widely at variance with 
the dogmatic rigidity of the schcol to which he belonged : ‘ To obtain 
eternal life, all I am to do is reduced to one word only, and that 
is “love.” This is the first and great command, which compre- 
hends all others—the proper evangelical grace. . . . The love of God 
is a grace rather felt than defined. It is the general tendency and 
inclination’ of the whole man, of all his heart and soul and strength, 
of all his powers and affections, and of the utmost strength of them 
all, to God as his chief and only and perfect and infinite good.’ It is 
therefore not only from Calvary, but from Bethlehem and Nazareth 
and Capernaum—not only from the crucifixion, but from all His acts 
of mercy and words of wisdom-—that ‘the blood of Christ’ derives 
its moral significance. As so often in ordinary human lives, so 
in that Divine life, the death was the crowning consummation ; 
but as in the best human lives, as in the best deaths of the best men, 
so also in that Divine death, the end was of value only or chiefly 





#2 Livingstone’s Journal, August 5, 1873. The word used is ‘ What is the atane- 
ment?’ But he evidently meant the same thing. 
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because it corresponded so entirely to the best of lives. Doubtless 
love is not the only idea of perfection—kindness is not the only idea 
of Heaven. The terrible sufferings of this present world are, we all 
know, very difficult to reconcile with the belief that its Maker is all- 
loving. Yetstill the Gospel story leaves no doubt that unselfish kind- 
ness and compassion were the leading principles of the life of Christ ; 
and the history of Christendom leaves no doubt that unselfish benevo- 
lence and kindness are the most valuable elements of the life of society. 

If we now turn to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and ask in 
what special way the fruit of the grape, the chalice of the Com- 
munion, represent the love of Christ and the love of His followers, the 
answer is twofold. 

First, as being at a farewell feast, it was the likeness of the 
blood shed, as we have already noticed, in the signing and sealing of 
treaties or covenants. The earliest account of the institution of the 
Eucharist (1 Cor. xi. 25) expresses this directly. Not ‘ This is my 
blood,’ but ‘ This is the New Covenant in my blood.’ It was the 
practice of the ancient Arabs to sign their treaties with blood drawn 
from their own veins. Even in modern times, when the Scottish 
peasants and nobles desired to express their adhesion to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, they in some instances wrote their names with 
their blood. There are also examples of conspirators binding them- 
selves together by the practice of drinking a cup filled with human 
blood, as the most solemn mode of testifying their adhesion to each 
other. There is again the expression and the image familiar to all of 
us, of the soldier, the martyr, the patriot shedding his blood for the 
good of his country, his cause, his religion. From the blood of the 
righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias who was slain between the 
temple and the altar, from the blood of Zacharias to the last Russian 
soldier who shed his blood on the plains of Bulgaria in behalf of the 
Czar, or the last Turkish soldier who shed his blood under the walls 
of Plevna in behalf of the Sultan, it is the supreme offering which 
any human being can make to loyalty, to duty, to faith. And of all 
these examples of the sacrifice of life, of the shedding of blood, the 
most sacred, the most efficacious, is that which was offered and shed 
on Calvary, because it was the offering made not for war or aggres- 
sion, but for peace and reconciliation; not in hatred, but in love ; 
not by a feeble, erring, ordinary mortal, but by Him who is by all of 
us acknowledged to be the Ideal of man and the Likeness of God. 
It is, therefore, this final and supreme test of our love and loyalty 
that the cup of the Eucharist suggests—our willingness, if so be, to 
sacrifice our own selves, to shed our own blood for what we believe 
to be right and true and for the good of others. 

2. And secondly, the use of wine to represent the blood—that is, 
the love—of Christ, conveys to us the profound thought that as wine 
makes glad the heart of man, so the love of God, the love of Christ, 
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the love of man for God and men, makes glad the heart of those who 
come within its invigorating, enkindling influence. In that fierce 
war waged in the fifteenth century by the Bohemian nation in order 
to regain the use of the sacramental wine which the Roman Church 
had forbidden, when they recovered the use of it, the sacred cup or 
chalice was henceforth carried as a trophy in front of their armies. 
With them it was a mere pledge of their ecclesiastical triumph, a 
token of their national independence. But with us, when we turn 
from the outward thing to the thing signified, it is only too true 
that Catholics and Protestants alike have lost the cup from their Com- 
munion feasts. If, as we have said, the blood of Christ, of which the 
sacred wine is the emblem, in itself signifies the self-denying, life- 
giving love of Christ, have not we often lost from our lives and our 
ordinances that which is the life of all Christian life and the wine 
of all Christian ordinances—namely, the love or charity ‘ without 
which whosoever liveth is counted dead before God’? Whosoever 
regains that chalice, whosoever pours that new wine into our dead 
hearts, may well bear it as a trophy before the Christian armies. The 
ground on which the Roman Church withheld the literal wine from 
all but the officiating priest was the scruple lest the material liquid 
might possibly be spilled. Our ground for insisting on the cup for the 
laity ought to be that the Divine charity of which the cup of the 
Communion is the emblem belongs to the whole Church. To recover 
that holy cup, that real lifeblood of the Redeemer, is a quest worthy 
of all the chivalry of our time, worthy of all the courage of Lancelot, 
worthy of all the purity of Galahad. 

This is the wine of that heavenly enthusiasm of which a Persian 
sage sang of old: ‘ Bring me a cup of wine, not that wine which 
drives away wisdom, but that unmixed wine whose hidden force 
vanquishes fate—that clear wine which sanctifies the garb of the 
heart—-that illuminating wine which shows to lovers of the world the 
true path—that purifying wine which cleanses the meditative mind 
from fanciful thoughts.’ *> This is indeed the likeness of the blood 
which spoke better things than the blood of Abel, because it was not 
the mere material blood of an innocent victim, but it was, and is, the 
aspiring love and life which sank not in the ground, but rose again 
to be the love and life of a regenerated world. 

And this leads us to ask yet one more question. What is the 
moral effect of this lifeblood of the Christian spirit? The answer is 
given by St. John (1 John i. 7, 9): ‘It cleanseth us from all sin,’ or, 
as is said in the words just following, ‘cleanseth us from all un- 
righteousness, from all injustice, unequal dealing, iniquity.’ This 
figure of cleansing or washing, which occurs often in the Bible in this 
connection with blood, seems to be taken not so much from the 
Hebrew worship as from the Mithraic or Persian sacrifices then so 


*8 Sacred Anthology, p. 167. 
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common, in which the worshippers were literally bathed in a stream 
of blood, not merely sprinkled or touched but plunged from head to 
foot as in a baptism of blood. The figure in itself is revolting. But 
its very strangeness throws us far away from the sign to the reality. 
It means that where any soul is imbued with a love, a charity like 
that. of Christ, surrounded, bathed in this as in a holy atmosphere, 
withdrawn by the contemplation of His death and by the spirit of His 
life from all the corrupting influences of the world or the Church, 
there the sin, the hatred, the uncharitableness, the untruthfulness of 
men are purified and washedaway. So far as the blood—that is, the 
self-sacrificing love—of Christ effects this, so far it has done its work ; 
so far as it has not done this, it has been shed in vain. It is said that 
a young English soldier of gay and dissolute life was once reading 
this chapter of St. John, and when he came to the passage—‘ The blood 
of Jesus Christ . . . clewnseth us from all sin’—he started up and 
exclaimed: ‘ Then henceforth I will live, by the grace of God, as a 
man should live who has been washed in the blood of Jesus Christ.’ * 
That was Hedley Vicars. And by this thought he lived thenceforth 
a pure and spotless life. That was indeed to be ‘cleansed by the 
blood of Christ.’ It was an example the more striking, because pro- 
bably unconscious, of the true meaning of the cleansing effect of 
‘the blood ’—that is, the unselfish life and death—of Christ. Clean- 
ing, bathing, washing—these, of course, are figures of speech when 
applied to the soul. But they must mean for the soul what is meant 
by cleansing as applied to the body. When, for example, we pray 
with the Psalmist ‘ Make clean our hearts within us,’ we pray that 
our motives may be made free from all those by-ends and self-regards 
that spoil even some of the finest natures. When the prophet said 
that our sins should be made ‘as white as wool,’ he meant that so 
great is the power of the human will, of the grace of God, that the 
human character can be transformed—that the soul which once was 
stained deep with the red spots of sin can become white as driven 
snow. When we speak of Christ Himself as the spotless, immaculate 
Lamb, we mean that He was really without spot of sin. When we 
speak of ourselves as washed in the blood of that Lamb, we ought to 
mean not that we continue ‘just as we were,’ with a cleanness im- 
puted to us in which our characters have no share, but that our un- 
charitableness, our untruthfulness, our cowardice, our vulgarity, our 
unfairness are, so far as human infirmity will permit, washed out. 
When some one said of Sir Isaac Newton that his was the whitest 
soul they had ever known, they meant literally that his was a soul of 


*4 The belief that a bath of blood has a purifying effect appears from time to 
time in the stories of kings, suffering from dreadful maladies, bathing themselves 
in the blood of children—Pharaoh (Midrash on Ex. ii. 23), Constantine, Charles 
the Ninth of France. For this reason baptism was often said to be ‘in the blood 
of Christ.’ See Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 228. 
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stainless honour, spotless integrity, crystal purity. When in one part 
of the English Communion Service we pray that our souls may be 
washed in the blood of Christ, it is the same prayer as in substance 
we. pray in that other collect in another part of the same office which 
John Wesley declared to be the summary of the primitive religion of 
love, the summary of the religion of the Church of England: ‘ Cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that. we may perfectly love thee and worthily magnify thy holy 
name.’*» When, in the well-known hymns which are often sung in 
excited congregations, we speak of ‘the fountain filled with blood 
drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, where sinners plunged beneath that 
flood wash all their stains away,’ these passages, unless they are only 
figures without substance, must be the prayer which goes up from 
every {soul which feels the desire to be cleansed from all those defile- 
ments of passion or falsehood or self-conceit or hatred which will 
doubtless cling to us more or less to the end of our mortal life, but 
disappear in proportion as we are bathed in the Spirit of eternal love 
and purity. It is the same prayer as that which is expressed in 
more refined and chastened language by our own living Laureate in 
his poem on St. Agnes :— 


Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies ; 


or in the yet sublimer invocation of Milton to Him who prefers 


Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 


But perhaps we ought still to ask—How is it that the love of Christ, 
which is the love of man and the love of God, and which is the life- 
blood of the Christian religion—how is it that this love cleanses 
and purifies the character? Why is it, more than justice, or truth, 
or courage, described as the regenerating element of the human 
heart? To do this at length would be beyond our limits. In a 
philosophic sense it is well drawn out in Butler’s sermons on the 
Love of God. With all the energy of an impassioned and devout 
soul it is drawn out in the sermons and letters of Charles Kingsley. 
But still, in order to show that we are not merely dealing in gene- 
ralities, take some of the special forms in which true affection has 
this effect in human life. Take gratitude. We have known some one 
who has done us a lasting service. We wish to repay the kindness. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we cannot repay it better than 
by showing that we are worthy of it. We have, by the exertions of 
such a good friend, been placed in a good situation or set in a good 
way of life. We keepin mind the effect which our good or evil conduct 
will have on them. It will wound them to the quick if we deceive 


25 Wesley’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 424. 
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or disappoint their expectations. It will be as sunshine to their life 
if we do credit to their recommendation. The boy at school, the public 
officer ministering for the public good, the private clerk in some 
responsible situation, the servant in a household great or small, may 
have always before them the image of their benefactor. The love, the 
gratitude, which they bear, or ought to bear, towards him, will cleanse 
and purify their hearts. If he or she is still living, we may think 
what it would be to meet them with an open or a shame-stricken 
countenance. The love which they have shown to us, and the 
gratitude we feel, will drive out the evil spirit. 

Or, again, gratitude for some great benefit, say a recovery from 
illness. It may have been a recovery for which many have anxiously 
watched—a recovery which has, as it were, given us a new lease 
of life. -He who responds to that experience will have his heart 
softened, opened, cleansed. That heart which refuses to be softened, 
opened, and cleansed, after such an experience, must be as hard 
as the nether millstone. Such a one, wherever he may be, if in- 
deed he has so little of the grateful sense of good received, has 
trodden under foot the love of ‘the everlasting covenant’ which 
nature as well as grace has made between man and man, between 
man and God. 

Or, again, the love, the pure affections, of home. We sometimes 
hear it said that during the last few years the bonds of English society 
are relaxed, the fountains of English morality poisoned—that things 
are talked of, and tolerated, and practised, which in the former genera- 
tion would have been despised, condemned, and put down. Against 
these defiling, destroying, devastating influences, what is the safe- 
guard? It is surely the maintenance, the encouragement, of that pure 
domestic love of which we just now spoke. Dr. Chalmers used to 
preach of the expulsive force of a new affection. But it is enough 
for our purpose to have the expulsive force of an old affection—of that 
old, very old affection which lies in the vitals of human society, which 
is truly its life-blood—the affection of son for father and mother, of 
husband for wife and of wife for husband, of brother for sister and 
of sister for brother. Such an element of affection is the salt of the 
national existence, is the continuation of the remembrance of that 
sacred blood of which we are told ‘ to drink and be thankful.’ He who 
turns his back on these home affections has left himself open to be- 
come the prey, whether in the upper or the lower classes, of the basest 
and vilest of men, of the basest and vilest of women. 

Or, again, the love of our country, or, if we prefer so to put it, 
the love of the public good. It is no fancy to call these feelings by 
so strong a name. They who have felt it know that it is a passion 
which cheers us amidst the greatest difficulties, which consoles us even 
in the deepest private calamities. And it isa passion in the presence 
of which the meaner trivialities of existence wither and perish. It is 
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a passion in the absence of which there grow up falsehood, and intrigue, 
and vulgar insolence, and selfish ambition, and rancorous faction. It 
was a passion which animated our great statesmen of times gone by 
—Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Wellington, and Peel. It wasa 
passion which once cleansed our Augean stable, which flowed like a 
generous wine through the veins of the Commonwealth and through 
the extremities of society. Whether it is now more or less potent 
than it was then, whether the public service of the State is sought 
after, or the great questions of the day taken up, more or less than 
formerly, from the large and sincere conviction of their truth and their 
goodness, or only, or chiefly, for temporary or personal purposes, let 
those answer who best know. Only, whenever this lofty passion shall 
cease in the high places of our land, then the end is not far off; 
then the blood of patriots will have been wasted, the blood of heroes 
and of martyrs will have been shed in vain, and with the decay of 
public spirit and of the affection of our best citizens for our common 
country, the moral health and strength of State and of Church, of 
statesmen and of private men, will dwindle, pale, and pine as surely 
as a sickly frame through which the life-blood has ceased to permeate. 

These are some of the examples, even in human things, of the 
way in which love, single disinterested affection for what is good, 
makes all duties easy and all vices difficult, and so fulfils the law of 
God. For the purification thus effected by the love of friends, home, 


and country is the likeness of what may be effected by that love through 
which the Supreme Goodness comes down to earth, and through which 
our imperfect goodness ascends to heaven. 


In this brief summary of the Biblical meaning of the words ‘ Body 
and Blood of Christ,’ it has been intended not so much to run 
counter to any metaphysical theories on the Eucharist, as to indicate 
that the only important significance to be attached to the Biblical 
words belongs to a region which those theories hardly touch, and 
which, therefore, may be treated beyond and apart from most of the 
controversies on the subject. In the Roman Missal, and perhaps still 
more in the Roman practice, the words are so employed as to suggest, 
though without directly asserting, a magical effect, as of matter 
touching mind as it would touch matter. This accordingly became 
synonymous with the most vulgar form of sleight of hand. The 
sacred phrase of ‘hoc est corpus’ by a natural descent was corrupted 
into ‘hocus pocus.’ The ‘secret’ murmur in which the priest utters 
the formula was supposed to be necessary in order to conceal it from 
ignorant persons,*® who by an accidental use of it might, as once 
some illiterate shepherds were believed to have done, change their 
bread and wine into flesh and blood. The obligation of fasting before 
the Communion has been confirmed, if not originated, by the notion 


26 See the authorities in Maskell’s Ritualia, preface, p, ciii. 
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that the matter of the sacramental substance might meet the matter 
of ordinary food in the process of physical digestion. In the Com- 
munion Offices of the Reformed Churches, including the English, 
traces of these material traditions linger, and the higher purpose of 
moral improvement originally implied in the words has perhaps been 
also thrown into the background by the prominence of the historical 
and commemorative element. Still, even in the Roman Office, and 
much more in the Protestant Offices, the moral element is found, 
and probably, to the more enlightened members of all Churches, the 
idea is never altogether absent that the main object of the Eucharist 
is the moral improvement of the communicants. It has been thought 
worth while, however, at the present time, when an immense and, 
as many think, an exaggerated attention is paid to the external 
adjuncts of the Eucharist, to bring out as strongly as possible this 
moral element as the primary, it is hardly too much to say, the sole, 
meaning of the words on which the institution of the Eucharist is 
founded. It may be that the moral intention of these sacred phrases 
and acts is, unconsciously if not consciously, so deeply imbedded in 
their structure as to render any such exposition unnecessary. It may 
be that the signs, the shadows, the figures have been or shall be so 
raised above what is local, material, and temporary, that they shall 
be almost inseparable from the moral improvement which alone is 
the true food,”” the true health of the soul. But possibly the 
materialism of the ecclesiastical sacristy, keeping pace with the 
materialism of the philosophic school, may so undermine the spiritual 
element of this—almost the only external ordinance of Christianity— 
as to endanger the ordinance itself. Possibly the carnal and mate- 
rial may so absorb and obliterate the spiritual, that it will be necessary 
in the name of Religion to expect some change in the outward forms 
of the sacrament, not less incisive than those which in former ages 
by the general instinct of Christendom swept away those parts which 
have now perished for ever. Infant communion, once universal 
throughout the whole Church, and still retained in the East, has 
been forbidden throughout the whole Western Church, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Evening Communion, the original time of the 
ordinance, has been forbidden by the Roman Church. Solitary Com- 
munion has been forbidden in the English Church. Death-bed Com- 
munion has been forbidden in the Scottish Church. It is difficult 
to imagine changes, short of total abolition, more sweeping than these. 
But yet they were induced by the repugnance of the higher instinct 
of Christendom to see its most sacred ceremony degraded into a 
charm. It is possible also that the sacred metaphors of the Bible 
on this subject shall be felt to have been so misused and distorted 
that they also shall pass into the same abeyance as has already 


*7 There is a striking passage in Fénelon to the effect that the true food of the 
soul is moral goodness. 
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overtaken some expressions which formerly were no less dear to pious 
hearts than these. The use of the language of the Canticles, such 
as was familiar to St. Bernard and Samuel Rutterford, has become im- 
possible, and even many terms used in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians on predestination and justification are now but 
very rarely heard in ordinary pulpits. But, whatever betide, it is alike 
the duty and the hope, whether of those who fondly cling to these 
forms or words, or of those who think, perhaps too boldly, that they 
can dispense with them, to keep steadily in view the moral realities, 
for the sake of which alone (if Christianity be the universal religion) 
such forms exist, and which will survive the disappearance even of 
the most venerable ordinances, even of the most sacred phrases. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


A GENERATION ago, a great military problem was fought out at the 
extremity of Europe. On the one side was an army subject to that 
single directing will which has always been reputed so potent an 
element in military success. The world has never seen a more com- 
plete embodiment of autocracy than Nicholas. Other despots have 
been as arbitrary, far more sanguinary, far less conscientious. But in 
him was seen in its extreme that principle of government which 
demands that millions of men shall conform in their modes of life, 
their speech, their hearts and minds, to the notions entertained by a 
single individual of what is most conducive to the preservation of his 
authority over them. Seventy millions of men, occupying one- 
seventh of the world’s territorial lands, were subject to this domination. 
Especially had his paternal care overshadowed the army, which, in 
an empire like his, where mental effort was systematically discouraged, 
and physical force studiously developed, constituted the very crown 
of all things, ‘ the expectancy and rose of the fair state.’ It was with 
the army that the autocrat more especially identified himself; its 
discipline comprised all his notion of government, and his civil ad- 
ministration was merely an extension of his military rule. Living 
always in cold isclation, and in the incessant practice of this absorbing 
self-worship, his natural tendency to control others had extended far 
beyond his own dominions; and when his desire to become the pos- 
sessor of his neighbour’s vineyard was opposed, he prepared for war 
with the imperturbable calmness of an Olympian god about to chas- 
tise petulant mortals. This despotism, in which the progress of 
civilisation chiefly showed itself in the completeness of the organisa- 
tion of the autocratic form of government, as distinguished from the 
capricious and desultory exercise of authority in more barbarous 
absolutisms, came into collision with the representatives of Western 
civilisation, with, for result, the absolute prostration of the empire of 
-the Czar. Exhaustion of force in men and material, derangement of 
agriculture and commerce, and financial ruin from which she began 
only after many years to recover, and which has never yet been re- 
trieved, marked, for Russia, the close of the Crimean war. 
The course of these events was lately set forth in Mr. Martin’s 
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volume, remarkable alike for style, subject, and substance. - There 
was vividly depicted how, under many and grave disadvantages, and 
once against most extraordinary odds of force, we had met the 
Russians on their own soil and beaten them. This volume was read, 
as it deserved to be, by everybody; and it is possible that the sudden 
change in public opinion and policy which so lately took place was 
in some measure due to this contemplation of past exploits and their 
results. It is undeniable that the Crimean war secured peace to 
Europe, so far as it is involved in the Eastern question, for twenty 
years: and people jumped suddenly to the conclusion that the course 
which succeeded so well then would succeed again now, when Russia 
was once more seeking to accelerate the decease of the unlucky sick 
man. Deeply impressed, and justly, with the sagacity of the Prince 
Consort, they assumed that what was his opinion in 1854 would be his 
opinion in our day. They did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider the dif- 
ference in the conditions. In 1854 Russia crossed the Danube only 
to be brought to a stand by a small fortress, and to recross and retire 
from the river in view of the hostile attitude of Austria on her flank. 
The Czar’s pride would not allow him to leave Sebastopol to take care 
of itself, and he then accepted, as the decisive arena of the struggle, 
that point of his else invulnerable dominions where the naval powers 
would meet his forces with most overpowering advantage. Their 
command of the sea rendered communication with their armies easy 
and certain, while between the Russian army and its sources of supply 
were spread vast territories with scanty populations and few roads. 
Moreover, when we thus met her, we fought in alliance with the 
military power of the continent which ranked first as such at that 
time. It is not necessary, now that the nation has been forced by 
the march of events to consider the situation so anxiously, to set forth 
how different would be the conditions under which we, if alone, 
would at present engage in a conflict with Russia, when she has not 
merely passed the Danube, but dominates Turkey, and when her 
armies, instead of traversing roadless wastes, are already assembled 
in districts which are among the richest in the world. 

Directly after the close of the Crimean war the present Emperor 
at once showed a decided departure from his father’s policy. This 
was, in a great measure, inevitable, for autocracy had received a 
severe shock in the past struggle. Divinities ought not to be worsted 
in their contests with mortals, and certainly ought not to die of their 
defeat. Still, the reforms of the new Czar were honourable to him; 
the emancipation of the serfs, by which forty millions of vassals be- 
came freemen, was among the greatest benefits that rulers have con- 
ferred on mankind, and if it was confessedly effected because it was 
manifest that, if such a change did not come from above, it must very 
soon assume a much more dangerous form in coming from below, 
still the recognition of the danger, and the prompt and resolute 
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measures taken to obviate it, seemed to indicate a period in which 
enlightened policy should at last disperse the gloom which had so 
long overshadowed Russia. And surely there is no land in Europe 
in which a powerful and good ruler might find such a field for bene- 
ficence as the empire of the Czar. In preparing the people for a 
mode of government more in harmony with the times, in developing 
the resources of the country, in rendering the administration of the 
government honest and efficient, in diffusing education, in encouraging 
science, literature, and art among a people whose contributions to 
these have been but few,—here was an opportunity for earning a 
nation’s gratitude and a world’s applause, such as might charm the 
most ambitious, and such as the emancipator of the serfs might be 
expected to grasp. And it would be unjust to deny that his efforts 
were at first made in that direction; that the creation of railways 
(one of the bugbears of Nicholas) was by him carried even to an im- 
prudent extent, and that education was largely encouraged. 

But to devote one’s self to benefit mankind, is to tread, ‘as John 
Howard’s monument in St. Paul’s pithily tells us, ‘an open but un- 
frequented path to immortality ;’ at any rate the Czar’s steps soon 
took a very different direction. With that unhappy craze which 
prevails for asserting national predominance in arms with a view to 
unforeseen or illusory advantage, Russia is no less deeply afflicted 
than her neighbours. None can have less excuse for yielding to it, 
for while she has so much more urgent need to make other use of her 
not overflowing revenues, she is more than any other power secure 
against attack. But the increasing magnitude of the Prussian army 
filled the Czar with envy ; and scarcely had the vast successes of the 
German forces, at the outset of the campaign in France, showed the 
astonishing efficacy of the system which sent them forth, than 
Alexander set himself to imitate it. In November 1870 the prin- 
ciple of general liability to military service was introduced by im- 
perial ukase. It had been rendered possible by the emancipation of 
the serfs; for to have adopted such a measure while serfdom existed, 
would have been to interfere with the interests and privileges of all 
the wealthy proprietors. The Minister of War was instructed to 
draft a law of recruiting suitable to the state of the country, and to 
frame a scheme for increasing the army in time of war by the 
formation of reserves. It was the opinion of the War Minister that 
a levy of twenty-five per cent. of the young men of twenty years old 
would be sufficient to complete the field army to a war establishment, 
and at the same time to form strong reserves. And it was apparently 
the intention of the Government to raise the strength of the army in 
from seven to ten years (that is from 1877 to 1880) to 2,000,000 
trained soldiers. 

To an Englishman, accustomed to consider the recruiting con- 
ditions of our own army, the difficulty of increasing the number of 
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those willing to enlist in it, and the cost at which we maintain it, 
there seems something overwhelming, and almost incredible, in such 
enormous hosts as those under which the nations of the Continent 
groan. At one time it was the fashion of objectors to the cost of 
our own more modest forces to contrast the dearness of our troops 
with the cheapness of foreign armies. But the fact has, since then, 
come to be generally recognised that, though troops raised by general 
conscription seem cheap as an item in the Budget, they are extrava- 
gantly dear to the people. To withdraw systematically so great a 
proportion of the youngest and strongest and healthiest of the popu- 
lation from agriculture, the workshop, and the desk, is a tax the 
weight of which has never been realised, even in thought, in this 
country. It is well known that one of the prices which France paid 
for the greatness of Napoleon was the permanent reduction of the 
stature of her people. This represents in a striking form only one of 
the grave consequences of sending forth huge armies; yet it may be 
said of the great military powers of the Continent, at this particular 
stage of their civilisation, that the main end of the existence of each 
would seem to be, to bring a couple of million of soldiers into the field. 

That nations can be found to submit to be thus hampered by 
their armaments, like knights sweating and stifling within their 
armour in an earlier time, is, I believe, mainly due to that demand 
for cession of territory from France to Germany, and for a vast fine 
in the shape of a war indemnity, with which their great conflict 
closed, while the other Powers seemed to regard. without disapproval 
a measure which perpetuated causes of war. The result to France is 
that she is silently and resolutely preparing to recover her lost pro- 
vinces, steadily holding aloof from all courses of action which might 
hinder her in seeking this end; and, for Germany, that she is bam- 
pered in her policy at every great crisis by the knowledge that a 
watchful, revengeful, powerful enemy is biding her time. It is pro- 
bable that popular opinion in other countries gives much less than 
its due weight to this fact, when it watches with such almost servile 
solicitude the oracular utterances of Prince Bismarck. The fruit of 
the example set by Germany is now seen in the impudent demand 
which Russia makes on ruined and prostrate Turkey for the ‘ war in- 
demnity ’ which forms one of the most threatening dangers of the 
treaty of San Stefano, and which seems to assert in its most outrageous 
form the principle that the winner in these national suits, no matter 
whether an Antonio or a Shylock, shall always assess his own damages. 
Meanwhile France continues to arm, Germany cannot disarm, and all 
who choose to assume that they may quarrel, or be quarrelled with, 
by either, follow suit. 

There is one feature in the case which is not without hope for the 
future. Ifthe people of any of these countries could decide whether 
they would continue to furnish these annual contingents of their 
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blood and brain to the military Moloch, or endeavour to come to 
some common agreement by which armaments might be reduced to 
a more reasonable level, it is hardly to be doubted that each would 
be ready to submit to considerable sacrifices, that, for such an alter- 
native, Germany might even consent to part with conquered territory, 
and France (harder task) to abandon her hopes of revenge. But 
the question is never left to the people; more than that, the wish 
of the people forms but a small element in the considerations of those 
who decide it. When Prince Bismarck lately favoured a listening 
world with his views of a crisis out of which might come peace and 
development, or war and confusion, he did not so much base his policy 
on what might be good for Germans or Austrians or Russians, as on 
the delightful accord that subsisted between the related sovereigns, 
and on the remarkable change that had of late taken place in his 
own estimate of the social and moral qualities of Count Andrassy. 
The one article in the treaty of San Stefano which, more than any 
other, the Czar would deny the right of Europe to discuss, is that 
compulsory cession of his ally’s territory which he piously deems 
‘due to the memory of his father.’ And it is obvious that this war 
upon Turkey has been precipitated because the Emperor of Germany 
is a very old man, and a policy much less favourable to such an 
enterprise may begin with his successor. Who shall say how much 
of our present difficulties we may owe not to the leaning of the 
German people, not to the views of German statesmen, but to the 
private prepossessions of the German Emperor? Thus the present 
Europe, ‘the heir of all the ages,’ is kept ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined, bound in to saucy doubts and fears’ because certain families 
have certain dynastic relations and interests and aspirations. Per- 
haps Europe may some day ask itself whether such a state of things 
is reasonable and should continue—whether it is not thus paying 
too dear, even for Gortschakoffs and Bismarcks. Let us hope the 
day may come soon ; come when it will, it can hardly be a happy one 
for the dynasties and their champions. 

The vast territory of Russia, with its populations of, in round 
numbers, 85,000,000—European Russia containing 75 of these mil- 
lions—is divided into fifteen military departments, each with its own 
administrative bodies and its own commander. For the whole army 
thus comprised an elaborate system of administration exists, at 
least co-extensive with the masses with which it deals. Thus the 
Council of War, the highest legislative and administrative authority 
in the Empire, has five consulting committees to assist its delibera- 
tions. The various departments of the staff—of training schools, 
of separate branches of the service—as engineers, artillery, and in- 
tendance—are constituted as is usual in great armies, the feature 
chiefly notable as peculiar being the ‘ Irregular Troops Department.’ 

By the present law of recruiting, dated January 1874, all the 
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male population, without distinction of class, are liable to military 
service. With the usual exceptions for certain professions, family 
exigencies, and physical disabilities, the whole of the youths attain- 
ing twenty years (700,000 in number lately) form the annual contin- 
gent, and they take their places in the active army or pass into the 
general reserves of the nation according to lot, the navy being 
manned from particular districts and trades. 

The ordinary term of service is six years with the colours; but 
educational qualifications shorten, in proportion to their degree, this 
service, reducing it to only six months in the case of university and 
other first-class students. Many advantages of the same kind are 
also allowed to volunteers. The nine years’ se1vice in the Reserve, 
as in our own, is a permanent furlough, subject to summons for 
training or for war. 

This active army and Reserve form, with part of the Cossacks 
and some regiments of foreigners, the regular army. The annual 
contingent for 1876 actually enrolled in this army more than 190,000 
men, although the influence of the Crimean war is said to have 
been felt in that and the preceding year in the diminution of the 
levy, from the fewer births which took place twenty years before. 

The regular troops of the field army comprise 648 battalions of 
infantry, including rifles, 228 squadrons, and 326 batteries. These 
are assembled for administrative purposes in divisions and brigades, 
the largest tactical and administrative unit of infantry and cavalry 
being the division, that of rifles, artillery, and engineers the brigade. 
On the war establishment the battalion of infantry is 840 rank and 
file, of rifles 720; the squadron 128 sabres, the battery 8 guns. The 
battalions are of five companies (one of which rifles); thus the 
company is of 168 rank and file, the officers for which are a captain 
and three subalterns, being about the proportion in the German army. 

The combatant forces of a division are twelve battalions (sixteen 
in the army of the Caucasus), six batteries, and a polk (regiment) of 
Cossacks for the cavalry duties, which is stronger than the regular 
cavalry regiment—altogether about 10,000 infantry, 670 sabres, and 
48 guns. A division of cavalry (three regular, one Cossack regi- 
ments) has about 2,200 sabres, and to it are attached two batteries 
of horse artillery of six guns each. Forty-eight of these infantry 
divisions, eight brigades of rifles, and eighteen cavalry divisions con- 
stitute, with artillery and engineers, the field army. Although the 
divisions of the Danube army have been formed into army corps, 
yet they have no distinct and permanent organisation as such; the 
general working has been by divisions, the cavalry divisions have acted 
separately, and thedivision may continue to be the highest tactical unit. 

The Reserves appear to be of two kinds: first, part of the men 
who have already served with the colours, and who, in time of war 
only, are to be formed into 168 battalions and 56 batteries, which 
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may be assembled in 14 infantry divisions. These reserve battalions 
are each of 900 rank and file, and are armed, equipped, and 
clothed as infantry of the line. They are mainly intended to follow 
the field army in second line, to guard communications, to act as 
Etappen troops, to hold conquered territory and captured forces, 
and to garrison certain parts of the Empire so as to free the field 
troops for service elsewhere. 

The second kind is another part of the Reserve, which is to be 
formed into 199 infantry and rifle depét battalions corresponding to 
the number of active regiments, in order to keep the forces in the 
field complete in trained soldiers. These depdt troops would amount 
to 260,000 officers and men, of whom 220,000 would be available 
for the field. Cavalry depéts are established by forming a squadron 
from each regiment into brigades, to train horses and soldiers. 
Artillery and engineers taken from this part of the Reserve are to be 
trained in the same way. 

It will be observed that these forces are stated as ‘ to be’ formed. 
As the system which is to create them only became law four 
years ago, none of the conscripts under that law who entered the 
regular army can yet have passed into the Reserve, except those who, 
for educational qualifications, served for periods shorter than four 
years with the colours. The great masses of trained soldiers which 
figure in the preceding paragraphs belong, therefore, to a distant 
future, when Russia shall have enjoyed long years of peace. From 
the vast difference between her actual and her prospective forees we 
may judge at what cost her action has been precipitated, and may 
draw the inference that her haste has been due to the pressure of an 
opportunity which would not wait. 

The Cossacks of the Don furm by far the largest portion of the 
Cossacks of the army. Formed into polks, they supply the divisional 
cavalry to the infantry, contribute a regiment to each cavalry 
division, and form with the remainder a Cossack division. They 
also muster 22 batteries of artillery. Besides these, there is a 
Cossack reserve of 20,000 to 25,000 liable to war service. Other 
Cossack tribes form among them about 54 polks and 24 infantry 
battalions, with 84 guns, mostly for frontier or home service. The 
Cossacks for the most part provide their own war equipment, and 
wear their well-known dress of loose tunic, baggy trousers stuffed 
into boots, grey great coat with a hood, and a fur or sheepskin cap. 

The troops for duty in the interior include all troops intended for 
duty in garrisons and fortresses. Of these, 34 battalions are frontier 
battalions performing garrison duty in the military districts of Oren- 
burg, and of Western and Eastern Siberia, and constitute, in con- 
junction with the Cossacks, the armed force of these districts ; while 
those quartered in the Caucasus and Turkestan garrison the fortresses, 
and, if necessary, cooperate with the army in the field. The garrison 
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infantry and artillery are exclusively for the defence of fortresses. 
Seventy government battalions act as police, guards, &c., in the capitals 
and other towns of their governments. One hundred and eleven 
Etappen detachments, and sixteen convoy detachments, stationed per- 
manently along various military roads, chiefly those to Siberia, furnish 
escorts, lodging and subsistence to recruits and prisoners. The 
gendarmerie number 4,000 old soldiers. It is not likely that any of 
these garrison troops, or government battalions could be spared from 
their proper duties for the recruitment of the army. 

It has always been found very difficult and perplexing to form an 
estimate of the actual forces of Russia. Accepting the organisation 
of the field army as complete, and counting only rank and file, its 
numbers at the beginning of the present war would have stood 


thus :— 












Infantry ° ‘ ‘ ; - 518,000 
Cavalry ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 42,388 


The cavalry depots, if complete, would supply a reserve of that 
arm of 2,300. 

The 288 divisional batteries of the infantry would give 2,304 
guns, those of the cavalry 216: total 2,520 field guns. 

Of irregulars the Don Cossacks would supply, besides their con- 
tributions to the regular forces, 36,000; and the Cossacks of the Terek 
and the Kuban (who alone besides the Cossacks of the Don are avail- 
able for operations in a European campaign), 42,000. 

Of local troops there are, say— 

Fortress infantry . ‘ ‘ - 100,000 
Frontier infantry . , ‘ - 37,000 
Fortress artillery . ‘ , - 38,000 















which could scarcely be, in any degree, considered available for a 
campaign. 

But it would be absurd to suppose that with such a population as 
Russia possesses her resources could be so easily exhausted. 

Behind these stand the general levy, which includes all able for 
arms from 20 to 40 years old. The first call for these may be to 
form militia or reserve battalions to fill up the active ranks: the 
second for a distinct militia for defence only, to provide which orders 
have been lately issued. During the Crimean war, the government 
raised 366,000 of these, formed in 337 battalions, with, in all, 6 
polks of Cossack cavalry : with the improved machinery now existing, 
an equal number could be raised in two or three months, and although 
these could not, without training, give direct support to the army, 
they would set free all trained forces for the field. 

The mass of the nation being agricultural, and manutactures 
occupying a comparatively insignificant number, the rank and file 
are drawn chiefly from the peasantry. They are good-natured, simple- 
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minded, obedient troops, cheerful and patient, somewhat stolid and, 
partly for that reason, incapable of panic, but perhaps rather deficient 
in dash. Such, I think, would be the verdict of all who saw them 
at the Alma, at Inkerman, and the Tchernaya. 

The system of regimental transport is established for all arms, 
An infantry regiment of three battalions is accompanied by 15 ammuni- 
tion wagons, 16 provision wagons. Each company has one of each 
of these: the ammunition wagon contains 40 rounds per man, the 
provision wagon five days’ rations of biscuit and salt, besides other 
stores and provisions for the same number of days. Besides these, 
the regiment has ten other wagons for its papers and accounts, 
implements, and hospital stores, officers have one baggage wagon per 
company, and there are two one-horse mess carts per company. 

The intendance transport is organised to the extent required, on 
the mobilisation of the army. It is formed into divisions in each of 
which the number of carriages must not exceed 350. 

There are 84 field hospitals, each providing for the reception of 
30 officers and 600 men, or, in all, 2,520 officers and 50,400 men. 
The hospital attendants, train, and bearers for sick and wounded 
attached to these, number nearly 57,000 non-commissioned officers 
and privates. The supply of surgeons, however, is so inadequate, 
that each would have to take charge of 60 patients, and it is doubtful 
if many of these hospitals exist. 

The soldier’s daily ration in war consists of nearly half-a-pound of 
fresh meat or bacon—which is sometimes doubled on a campaign— 
between a quarter of a pint and half a pint of brandy, rather more than 
2 Ibs. of flour or 14 Ibs. of biscuits, } lb. of barley, and a little salt. 
Three days ’ supply of biscuit and salt they carry in their knapsacks, 
five days’ rations of the same follow in their regimental wagons, and 
this eight days’ supply is not used except in case of emergency: as 
a rule, rations of all kinds are issued from the supply columns 
attached to the division. The wagons of the country are chiefly 
relied on to furnish the transport, and the system for securing sub- 
sistence, so elaborately complete in the German army, appears, in 
the Russian, to be still in a very rude condition. 

The Rifles, Grenadiers, and Guards are armed with the Berdan 
rifle, an excellent weapon which is to be introduced throughout the 
service, and reinforcements for the armies in Europe and Asia were 
supplied with it. Its calibre is °42 inch, it is rifled in six grooves, 
weight of bullet 371 grains, charge 79 grains; it is sighted up to 
1,250 yards. The rest of the field troops in Europe are armed with 
the Krinka, a converted muzzle-loader of high trajectory, badly 
finished and very inferior to the Snider; its calibre -6, weight of 
bullet 562 grains, charge 77 grains. The Caucasian and Asiatic 
troops have the Carlé, a muzzle-loader converted into a needle-gun, 
inferior even to the Krinka. The local and other home troops are 
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armed with muzzle-loading rifles and smooth-bores, to be replaced 
with better arms when the Berdan is issued to the field army. 

The soldier carries 60 rounds of ammunition, the regimental carts 
40 per man, and the reserve carts 60 more. 

The field artillery is composed of 9-pounders, 4~pounders, heavy 
and light, and 3-pounder mountain guns. Some are of bronze, some 
of steel, all breechloaders of the old Krupp pattern. The calibre of 
the 9-pounder is 4:2 inches, of the 4-pounders 3°42 inches, of the 
3-pounders 3 inches. The divisional artillery brigades are composed 
of three 9-pounder batteries and three 4-pounder batteries. When 
army corps are formed the corps artillery is made up by taking batteries 
from the divisions. These guns must be of comparatively indifferent 
construction, for their ranges are absurdly short for modern artillery, 
1,860 yards being given as the maximum. 

It certainly would not appear to be the fault of the Government 
if Russian officers are not professionally well educated. The state 
begins their training at an early age in elementary military schools, 
the pupils in which are prepared for the cadet and war schools. Each 
military district has its cadet school, and from all of them an average 
of 700 students enter the army as officers every year. The war 
schools, three at St. Petersburg and one at Moscow, send annually 
about 400 officers to the infantry and 80 or 90 to the cavalry. The 
artillery and engineer schools are entered either through the other 
military schools or by passing an examination; their best pupils are 
appointed to the artillery and engineers; the others who qualify, to 
the line. There is a staff academy corresponding in design to our 
Staff College, and artillery and engineer academies for carrying in- 
struction higher in those branches of the service. Besides these there 
are schools for military law, for military drawing, for topography, for the 
training of hospital dressers, of schoolmasters, and finally of professors 
and instructors for the military colleges. No army seems to provide 
better for professional instruction ; but a great number of officers are 
appointed, especially to the army of the Caucasus, who do not par- 
ticipate in these advantages, and it is to be remembered that the 
system was not in operation when those who are now generals could 
have been subject to its influence, and it therefore offers no contra- 
diction of the many imputations we heard lately of inefficiency in the 
higher ranks. 

The Russians are copying Prussian tactics in their main features 
of company columns and an extended firing line. Their fighting 
‘formation is a line of groups of skirmishers, four men in each group, 
with supports and reserves ; and such a line may be either extended 
till the groups reach the limit of forty paces apart, or closed to not 
less than six paces apart ; and the parts of such a line need not be 
uniform, but so varied as to adapt the troops to the features-ef~the 
ground. This skirmish line is always followed by part. of \the same 
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company (unless the whole company is extended) as support. When 
the whole company is extended, other companies of the same’ bat- 
talion form the supports. In attacking, few skirmishers are extended 
at first, which are gradually reinforced to requisite strength during 
the advance. The supports follow in companies either entire or 
broken up, according to the extent of the line and the nature of the 
ground. 

The instructions for the Russian field manceuvres are fairly level 
with the military science of the time, and they grapple sensibly with 
the most important problem of minor tactics offered in these days, 
namely, how to form troops for the attack of an enemy in position. 
Defence is comparatively easy ; there is of course plenty of scope for 
judgment in placing troops to defend ground, but it is not difficult 
to do this fairly well, and even troops with small training and little 
power of manceuvring may be formidable on the defensive. But for 
a successful attack it is necessary not only that the arrangement of 
the troops shall be good, but that they shall have received that: 
thorough training in the art of a regulated advance under rifle fire 
over all sorts of ground, which can alone give them confidence in 
themselves and in each other. Now from all that has been related 
of the Russian attacks in practice, as at Plevna, it would appear that, 
however good their theory of instruction, officers and men have been 
far too sparingly exercised in this most essential particular. 

Of the divisions of her regular army Russia has already brought 
more than two-thirds into the field in the two theatres of war. The 
remainder have probably enough to do in maintaining order in 
Poland, Finland, St. Petersburg and Moscow, and securing the 
communications of the army of the Caucasus. Vastness of space is 
of itself a serious obstacle to the efficiency of the troops occupying 
it; the absence of large towns causes them to be split up and 
scattered in numerous small barracks which must be guarded, and a 
great force is thus frittered away under conditions by no means 
favourable to exercise or discipline. 

Such is the Russian army, the product of a still but half-civilised 
state ruled by one autocratic chief, incapable of seeing more for him- 
self than one ordinary mortal can see, and to deceive whom is the 
interest of many. The organization, vast in promise, is somewhat 
disappointing in fulfilment, as if the result of a great ambition in- 
spiring a small capacity : the enormous levies, frequently non-existent 
except on paper, are imperfectly trained, the officers seem in many 
respects to belong to a former epoch, and the stupendous trains of 
artillery are also of a character behind the time. Let us pass to a 
power which is reputed to have made (while the hard lesson of the 
Sadowa campaign was still fresh) greater sacrifices to improve her 
army, and with greater results, than any other nation in Europe. 

With less than one-ninth the territory of European Russia, the 
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Austrian Empire has nearly one half its population. The military 
districts, sixteen in number, into which it is divided, are, of course, 
much more compact and manageable than those of its huge neigh- 
bour. According to the present system, begun in 1868, the age for 
service is the same as in Russia; 334,000 youths annually attain it, 
and, also as in Russia, they are distributed according to lot, between 
the standing army and the general reserves of the nation. Those 
who join the colours remain with them for three years, and then pass 
for seven years as trained soldiers into the Army Reserve, where, 
undisturbed in their civil vocations, except for an occasional short 
exercise, they all the while hold themselves ready to return to the 
ranks at the summons of war. Their seven years over, they pass 
for two years into the Landwehr, which ends their obligations to the 
state. 

Another portion of the annual contingent passes into the ‘ Ersatz 
Reserve’; a body which, like the Army Reserve, is little disturbed by 
its military duties except when war breaks out. By a statute which 
ends in this present year, the Ersatz is fixed at a certain number; 
when its claims are satisfied, there still remains a portion of the 
annual contingent, which joins the Landwehr. 

The agreement entered into by the provinces forming the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath on the one side, and by those forming the Hungarian 
Reichstag on the other, provides for a force of 800,000 men to con- 
stitute the standing army, navy, and reserve: of which the navy takes 
between 11,000 and 12,000. Of these conscripts Austria contributes 
470,368, Hungary 329,632. 

The division is the largest tactical unit in peace time, army- 
corps being only formed on mobilisation. The infantry of the line 
of the active army comprises eighty regiments, each of five field- 
battalions (of four companies), and one depot battalion. In time of 
peace three of these battalions only are maintained at a strength of 
340 combatants each ; the two others are merely frameworks for the 
training of reserves, and the depdt battalion for the training of Ersatz 
recruits in war-time. 

The war-strength of a field-battalion is 860 combatants: six of 
these, 5,160 combatants, form a brigade. 

Two brigades with two rifle battalions, and two to four squadrons — 
say 12,000 infantry and 438 cavalry—form a division; and, by a 
recent order, three divisions form an army-corps, which will thus be 
of the strength in infantry combatants alone of 36,000, witha cavalry 
division or brigade, and fourteen batteries. 

The rifles, of which there is one Tyrolese regiment and thirty- 
three independent battalions, have a combatant war-establishment of 
1,044 officers and 54,560 men. 

In a line company there ure 210 rank and file with a captain and 
three subalterns. 
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The cavalry is in forty-one regiments, fourteen of dragoons, sixteen 
of hussars, eleven of lancers. Each regiment has six field squadrons 
of 146 sabres the squadron, with a captain and four subalterns. There 
is a depdt squadron which in war time furnishes another called a 
reserve squadron. The six field squadrons give a strength of 876 
sabres to the regiment. 

The field artillery is in thirteen regiments. Each regiment of 
war strength comprises fourteen field batteries, heavy and light, with 
one depét battery. Twelve of these are attached to an army-corps, 
and when corps are congregated in armies (three corps to an army), 
the remaining six batteries, abstracted from the artillery regiments 
attached to army corps, form the reserve artillery of that army. 
There are eight guns in a field battery, six in a horse battery, and 
ninety in an army-corps. Three field batteries of the regiment are 
appropriated to each division, which has therefore twenty-four guns. 

To raise this war strength, the men who, since 1872, have been 
quitting the colours annually for the Reserve, would return to them. 
It is calculated that the total combatant force thus reached, without 
any extraordinary effort, would be— 


Infantry ° . ° ° 512,000 
Cavalry . ° é . 50,000 


with 1,600 guns. 

These are all trained forces for the field. Next to them come 
the Ersatz Reserves, the total strength of which has been fixed at one 
year’s contingent of recruits, or about 97,000 men. These being, on 
embodiment, untrained troops, must go through the instruction of 
the depot battalions before they are fit to take their places in the 
field. 

The Landwehr, as already said, is partly composed of old soldiers 
who have passed through both the active army and the reserve. The 
other sources which contribute to it are men of the annual contingent 
not drawn for the other forces, and volunteers. The whole Land- 
wehr combatant force of the Empire is calculated, at war strength, at 


Infantry ‘ . s ; 181,000 
Cavalry ° ° ‘ ° 10,000 


which appear to be available for home service only. Finally there is 
the Landsturm of Hungary and the Tyrol, the last military resource of 
the Empire, which is called out by the Emperor to resist invasion. 
It is intended to support the army and Landwehr by assisting in the 
preparation of the theatre of war, destroying or restoring communica- 
tions, and rendering other military service. 

The infantry ammunition wagons form part of the ‘fighting 
train,’ which follows the regiment, or the independent battalion, and 
which comprises all the immediate requirements of the troops for 
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engaging the enemy, or for bivouacking. An elaborate military 
train establishment exists in time of peace for the training of those 
who in the field would take charge of the transport and supply of 
the army, thus forming an efficient nucleus of non-commissioned 
officers and men ready for expansion in time of war. 

Every mobilised division has its own sanitary establishment for 
the immediate needs of the engagement; and provision is made 
besides for forty field hospitals, each receiving from 500 to 600 sick 
and wounded. Infirmaries for convalescents would be established in 
rear of the army. 

The soldier’s ration consists of nearly two pounds of bread, five 
ounces of vegetables, ten drams of salt, nine drams of coffee, ten 
drams of sugar, a small quantity of brandy, one ounce and a quarter 
of tobacco, and nine ounces of dripping, which is carried by the man 
in a wrapper. Provision wagons and live cattle form part of the 
train accompanying the regiment or battalion. 

The fire-arm of the Austrian infantry is the Werndl rifle, a 
most excellent weapon, having a calibre of :432 inch; it is sighted 
up to 1,200 paces. The soldier carries seventy-two rounds of ammu- 
nition, and a further supply is at hand in the ‘ fighting train.’ 

The field artillery has of later years been undergoing entire re- 
newal, and it was intended that the change should be completed 
in 1877. In rivalry of the Krupp gun, of which Austria naturally 
desired to keep herself independent, a new material called ‘steel- 
bronze’ has been devised, and the whole armament of the new field 
artillery is constructed of it. The field guns are now of two kinds: 
first, the heavy gun, calibre 3°4 inches, throwing a shell of sixteen 
pounds with a charge of 3°3 pounds; it is in some respects superior 
to the German heavy field gun, throwing a heavier projectile with 
greater velocity, but itis doubtful if it would maintain this superiority 
in an engagement ; secondly, the light gun, calibre 2°95 inches, shell 
9-5 pounds, charge 2°09 pounds, with a much lower velocity than the 
other, and less powerful than the German light gun. It may safely 
be said that these guns are very superior to the existing field artillery 
of the Russians ; but as large supplies of Krupps, of the newest pattern, 
have been ordered for the Russian army, it is doubtful whether this 
superiority will endure. 

In the matter of tactics it may be said that the Austrians were 
certainly not less impressed than other people, during the war of 
1870, with the successes and merits of the German system, and that 
by no army has that system been more carefully followed and practised 
than by theirs. 

The professional education of the Austrian officers is well pro- 
vided for, and carefully conducted. Four preparatory schools give 
admission to the different branches of the service, and se al others 
carry the attainments of the officer to a higher pitcp’after he has 
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served some time with his regiment. The titles of the Advanced 
Artillery, Engineer, and Intendance courses speak for themselves ; the 
War School, open to all arms of the service, trains officers who haye 
shown special aptitude, for employment on the general staff; the central 
Infantry and Cavalry School is established with the view of training 
the senior captains of infantry and cavalry in the higher branches of 
military art, and of enabling them to qualify for promotion to field 
rank. All captains of these arms must either go through the course 
or pass the final examination direct, before they are eligible for pro- 
motion. There are schools, too, for non-commissioned officers and 
men where the education is both general and professional ; and en- 
couragement is given to officers to study military science while with 
their regiments. 

The Austrian system of organisation rests on a much better basis 
than the Russian ; all parts of it represent realities, and no deduc- 
tions need be made from the forces or material estimated for. 

In giving only the war strengths of the combatants of these 
armies, such only as would show themselves in the line of battle, 
large numbers are left out of the account. The great, bodies of artil- 
lery and engineers, the transport and hospital and supply trains, and 
the non-combatants who swell the totals of every battalion, raise the 
sum of men, horses, and material of war to an enormous amount. 
The budgets of both Russia and Austria show large and increasing 
debts, and terrible deficits, yet their armaments do not diminish. In 
time of peace Austria maintains nearly 300,000 officers and men, and 
50,000 horses ; to arm her troops with their new rifle cost her two 
millions sterling, and since then she has supplied herself with a new 
field artillery, a step in which Russia now seems determined to 
outvie her. It is hardly to be wondered at that both governments 
should be short of money. 

Nevertheless, the army is a fact, and if she feels war to be a 
necessity, the funds for it will be found as Russia has found them, 
though with a tremendous settlement looming beyond. The special 
object in giving this sketch of her military strength is to show how 
considerable is the enemy who stands close to the Russian frontier, 
and to the territories occupied by the Russian army, and with whom 
Russia has such serious differences. There is little doubt that all the 
trained troops of the Czar which were available for offensive purposes 
have already been launched into the tideway of war, and we know 
that their losses have been heavy. The desire to make an imposing 
display, and to secure an easy victory, sent as great a force as could 
be mustered to the field, and, had the campaign been merely the 
military promenade contemplated at the outset, the policy would 
have been amply justified. But the check at Plevna spoiled the 
programme ; the detention in a devastated country, in an inclement 
season, with precarious and insufficient communications, doubled and 
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redoubled the military disaster; then followed the winter’s march, 
and now pestilence is doing what it always does with great armies in 
the East, while it is probable that none but new levies, hastily called 
out, are available to replenish the ranks so seriously thinned by battle 
and disease. 

Therefore, in any case, the Austrian army, coming fresh to the 
field, would be at this time a very formidable antagonist to the 
Russian. But there are circumstances in the situation which may 
confer on Austria such advantages as would incalculably enhance her 
power in the contest. Between Russia and the Danube lies that 
narrow strip of independent territory which Europe interposed there for 
the security of Turkey and for her own repose. As the Turkish fleet 
debarred Russia from making a highway of the Black Sea, her armies 
were forced to traverse this intervening state, and through it came 
all their supplies. The roads of Roumania are bad, transport is 
scanty ; the one railway has but a single line of rail, and is the worst 
constructed in Europe ; moreover the gauge is not the same as that of 
the Russian railway which communicates with it—a defect which the 
Russians are now beginning to remedy by laying a third line of rail. 

The first great difficulties of the Russian army in Turkey were 
here: the second were presented by the Danube, with its thousand 
yards of rapid stream, subject to great fluctuations, to be filled with 
ice-blocks, to be swelled by sudden rains or snows, to fall considerably 
leaving shores of mud, and always affording but indifferent approaches 
to such bridges as, in a rickety fashion, may be made to bestride it. 
Beyond it, indeed, the Russians beheld a sort of invader’s paradise, 
abounding in oxen and sheep and poultry, corn and vegetables, well 
watered and wooded, with fair roads and numerous villages; but how 
to reach that promised land, and, having reached, how to maintain 
their communications with it, were problems hardly to be satisfactorily 
solved by them. 

Now with the armistice these difficulties ceased, for it opened the 
Black Sea to their ships, and swift and easy water-transport was 
substituted for the interminable trains which, with such interruptions 
and at such cost, have hitherto thronged the roads of Roumania and 
the bridges of the Danube. ‘The reader has been reminded that the 
hasty withdrawal of the Russians in 1854 from this strip of terri- 
tory was caused by the threatening presence of Austria on their flank. 
During the present war, up to the time of the armistice, Austria’s 
position remained no less formidable than it was then. But that 
position is now completely altered by the change in the Russian 
communications. The Czar’s forces could form front to meet the 
attack of Austria in comparative security; and if a portion of them 
only might suffice to hold Austria at bay, the rest might retain their 
hold upon Turkey. But it is obvious, from preceding comparisons of 
their forces, that nothing short of the whole Russian army would 
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suffice for the encounter with the Austrians; while the renewal of 
hostilities by the Turks, and the probable accession of the Roumanian 
troops to the Austrian side, would further embarrass the Grand Duke’s 
forces in their present forward positions. Then, with the entry of 
the English (or even the Turkish) fleet into the Black Sea, the 
new line of communication would be lost to the Russians; they 
would be again cast upon the old line through Roumania, when the 
loss of a battle in that limited space, once more become so vital to 
them, would signify not merely disaster but ruin. 

If these facts be admitted, the conclusion is inevitable—that, 
were England and Austria to enter into the war in alliance, Russia 
would, in a very brief space, be compelled to withdraw all her troops 
once more across the Danube, and to abandon all the fruits of her 
campaign. It is obvious that, in such a case, the results for our ally 
would be far greater than any concessions which Russia would now 
be willing to make. 

Nor would those results be all her gain, for Austria, unlike 
England, is a power to whom the reputation of military strength 
amongst the not too scrupulous neighbours who crowd her on all sides 
is of vital importance. She can scarcely hope for such another oppor- 
tunity of establishing that character, at the smallest possible risk, as 
now exists, when she has but to step forward, reassured by the 
example of the nation of shopkeepers which, when other powers 
with their great conscript armies hung back, has placed itself in the 
front of the battle. Possibly the mere menace of war, the assembling 
of troops on the Roumanian frontier, would suffice, taken in con- 
junction with the present position of our ironclads, to impress on 
Russia the possibilities of the situation. But, even if war followed, 
the result might be not unhappy for the world. England has taken 
her stand on European, not national, interests; she has stood forward 
to assert the obligations of treaties. And if Austria, by supporting 
her, lent fresh force to the example, they would be conferring on 
Europe a benefit which goes far beyond the possible settlement of 
the Eastern question. For if all the great Powers could be brought 
to agree that such obligations are, in all cases, binding on them, and 
that their joint, and not their individual or separate action, will be 
brought to bear on great European questions or disputes, the first 
step would thereby be made towards a peaceable and voluntary re- 
duction of such unreasonable military burdens as have been described 
in this paper. Governments might then feel safe in returning soldiers 
by the hundred thousand to their civil avocations, and the ruinous 
competition would cease. But if, on the other hand, a Power can 
be held justified in freeing itself from those obligations, on the 
‘ground that its existing interests are not concerned in upholding 
them, an inducement is held out to strong Powers to take advantage 
of their strength, the game will always appear to be worth the candle, 
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and this rivalry in arms will continue till the resources of these 
countries, or the patience and long-suffering of their populations 
break down. 

War, then, in firm alliance with Austria, would appear to be far 
from imprudent for England, or a misfortune for the world. Whether 
that alliance is probable and whether, if effected, it could be relied 
on, and what the present relations between Austria and Germany and 
Russia (or the managers of their affairs) may be, must be left to 
those who profess to understand continental politics to guess at. 
Perhaps it may, without offence, be doubted if continental politics 
are ever very well understood in this country. From our insular 
position we look down into that arena of armed jealousies with much 
less need of keeping our wits sharp than is felt by those who con- 
tend in it. Itis the difference between gymnasts who practise fencing 
as an accomplishment, and gladiators whose lives depend on skill in 
their craft. But let us suppose that Austria, for her own reasons, 
holds aloof from us. If she takes this part for the sake of so much 
of the spoil as Russia may be willing to bribe her with, she will stand 
towards us in the same position as Russia, as the violator of the 
treaties we call on her to defend, and we can scarcely undertake 
single-handed to bring them both to reason. Even if she remains 
simply neutral, the situation which her alliance would render so 
promising becomes seriously different. The strategical advantages 
just described no longer exist; and the most sanguine must admit 
that, while a swift and decisive success is hardly to be expected, any 
resuit at all must be far off. This aspect of the question it is not, of 
course, desirable to discuss further than to say that it is not easy to 
see in what way our antagonist could inflict on us serious injury. 
But whatever our prospects in case of war, a grave difficulty is likely 
to arise in the attempt to find grounds for declaring it. Russia can 
hardly pretend to discover, in our refusal to join the Conference, or 
the withholding of our assent from the treaty of San Stefano, reasons 
for a step which could give her no advantage against us, in which she 
could propose to herself no clear end, and the only result of which 
would be to put her in the wrong at the beginning of a hazardous 
and fruitless contest. Nor should we, perhaps, be less puzzled to 
put our declaration into words: a difficulty that, indeed, we have felt 


on a former occasion :— 


It would be well for mankind (says Mr. Kinglake, speaking of the case of 1854) 
if at a time when the question were really in suspense, the friends of a policy lead- 
ing towards war were obliged to come out of the mists of oral intercourse and 
private notes, and to put their views into a firm piece of writing. . . . It is known 
that when the English declaration announcing the rupture with Russia was about 
to be prepared, it was found less easy than might Le supposed to find reasons for 
the war. . . . It could not be concealed that the grievance which was inducing 
France and England to take up arms was one of a European kind, which called for 
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redress at the hands of the four Powers, rather than for the armed championship 
of two. 


In England’s present difference with Russia, she again publicly 
takes her stand on ground ‘ of a European kind’; and the difficulty 
which two powers experienced in taking on themselves the duties of 
many must be vastly increased in the case of a solitary champion. 
Her present attitude, honourable to herself, is to others a reproach 
and an example. But if she should be led to proceed singly beyond 
the manifestation of her readiness to join in righting a general wrong, 
and should stand forth in arms in support of an obligation by which 
several great nations are equally bound, many amongst her own 
people and elsewhere will certainly be found to declare that she thus 
merits the title of not the champion but the Quixote of Europe, and 
that the pretension to redress by force the wrongs of all the world 
had better remain buried with the knight of La Mancha. 


E. B. Hamury. 





MERVON, AND MERVON’S PARIS. 


I. 


Hatr a century ago a London physician—suave, immaculate, irre- 
proachable—met, followed, and captured a Paris dancing-girl; and 
the offspring of their loves, such as they were, was the great artist, 
Méryon. The offspring of their loves being that great artist, with 
a spirit at once the most original, imaginative, and persistent, a hand 
at once the most delicate and the strongest, one is curious to know 
whether the germ of some fine quality of his, in passion or skill, can- 
not have been inherited—whether that unlicensed connection which 
gave him birth had at least some heart in it, or whether it was but 
the vulgar and shabby intrigue of green room and cabinet. 

The truest, the most trustworthy story we are likely to get, answers 
that question not quite in the darkest way. Méryon was one of two 
children, and the other, a girl, was taken to England by her father, 
the physician, and there, in spite of the disadvantages and difficulties 
of her birth, there was made for her what the teller of the story de- 
scribes to me as ‘ a brilliant marriage.’ She took her place in the world. 
Méryon himself—Charles Méryon—remained with his mother, whom 
after some years the father seems to have entirely quitted; the cause 
of it, again I hear, the offensiveness of the children’s grandmother. 
The vulgarity of the old, of the frowsy, of the unattractive, is a vul- 
garity one cannot endure; and the woman who allowed to Méryon’s 
mother the life she led—nay, who urged her, it is said, to a worse—is 
not likely to have brightened for the physician the narrow Paris home 
into which this and that intolerable relative of the dancer he had 
lived with would be prone to insinuate herself unbidden and unde- 
sired. The physician went his way, taking, as I have said, the 
daughter with him, and leaving the son to the mother, and making 
her some not inconsiderable gift of money, perhaps even for some 
years a stated and sufficient allowance. At all events, in Méryon’s 
childhood and boyhood the means of living did not seem to be 
lacking. He was destined for the navy, and entered it at the right 
moment, leaving it to be an artist when still a young man anda 
lieutenant. Méryon had owed to his father some material provision 
for his life. To his mother—the sensitiveness, fineness, and passion 
of whose nature he believed he had inherited—he owed the hourly 
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cares and thoughts for him that were much of her existence. Her life 
went out in obscurity—under the cloud of illicit ways, in the fettered 
freedom of a demi-monde-—when he was a youth; and perhaps the 
most impulsive and resolute, imaginative and nervous, of all the youth 
of Paris was left surrounded at the best, as regards kindred, by a 
vulgar entourage of puchard and canaille, in a strange loneliness. 

His nature had the combined gentleness and fire of a man of 
genius; the fire ready to flare out. when work was to be done or oppo- 
sition to be encountered; the gentleness to be bestowed in the rare 
moments of sympathetic friendship. The people who knew him in his 
later time, artists, critics, kind-hearted connoisseurs, fellow-workers, 
companions, say that he had the charm of genius. He was pleasant 
to be with. His obstinacy, however, was from the first as indomitable 
as his activity at the last was nervous and unhealthy. In the Penin- 
sula of Banks, New Zealand, during his long voyage round the world, 
he and his comrades were forbidden to make use of the captain’s 
little boat, and their pride was touched by the restraint. Méryon 
himself would make a boat, he said. A tree was hewn for the pur- 
pose, a tent set up for Méryon near the shore, but within range of 
wild beasts. There for three months young Méryon worked, his food 
brought to him by his fellows, his hands raw with the persistency of 
his labour. The boat once launched, the captain was moved to admi- 
ration. It should be set up at home, he declared, in the naval arsenal 
of Toulon. Somewhere or other there it must now be. 

The artistic instinct of Méryon made naval life distasteful. Aban- 
doning the navy, and finding that there were substantial obstacles 
to his becoming a painter, he determined to be an engraver, and 
entering after a while the atelier of M. Bléry, he left it in 1850, at 
the age of twenty-nine, to take humble chambers in the Rue St. 
Etienne du Mont, and to live if possible by the steady pursuit of his 
art. Those were the days of the beginning of our modern practice 
of the art of etching. Bracquemond, Flameng, Jacquemart were 
young. The two first, at least, lived somewhat in the society of 
Méryon. Bracquemond etched two portraits of him; in one he is 
sitting in a chair, in the other he is as a face carved in bas-relief in 
marble. ‘ Messire Bracquemonde,’ wrote Méryon, in the quaint verses 
he even then affected, and which subsequently he was wont to set under 


certain of his prints— 
Messire Bracquemond 
A peint en cette image 
Le sombre Méryon 
Au grotesque visage. 


The French critic, M. Burty, availing himself of the publicity of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, in 1863, gave a catalogue of Méryon’s work, 
which for practical purposes was sufficient.' No classification was 


1 Noone has done as muchas M. Burty to spread the knowledge of Méryon, and I 
am indebted to him for more than one of the particulars contained in this notice. 
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attempted by this chronicler ; but at least one broad division requires 
to be made. For it was when Méryon, after years of absence, had 
returned for the first time a man to the city of his birth, and while 
he was employed for money’s sake in much insignificant and mechanical 
labour of copying, which even an original engraver, until great fame has 
reached him, can hardly escape—it was at this time, and in the midst 
of work which served only its purpose of the hour and day, that 
Méryon had that vision of Paris, the ultimate realisation of which, 
with passion and with patience, lifted him into the rank of the 
greatest artists that can be. 

Méryon’s work, then, may be broadly divided into two classes : 
first, the work done mainly in his earliest time, after drawings of 
many subjects by old French and other artists—Renier Zeeman, the 
Dutchman, was one of them ;—and second, the sometimes partly 
original, but oftener wholly original work, in which best of all he 
recorded those characteristics of the Paris of his own day, and yet of 
the Middle Age, which were passing away under the improving hands 
of the Second Empire in its first years. There are also the New 
Zealand views, among the earliest of all his works, and the insigni- 
ficant or bizarre fancies of his latter days, when his mind declined ; 
but the work of artistic interest is that in which he recorded Old 
Paris, and he did this well in the etchings which were copies of old 
drawings which his art and feeling had made into finer pictures, and 
supremely well in the etchings which were wholly original. 

Fancy him, then, established in a lonely way, and yet of course 
with some artistic comrades within reach, in the cabin-like rooms of 
the humblest floor of the street, the north side of which is occupied 
by the church that gives that street its name—St. Etienne du Mont— 
and which Méryon made the subject of one of the most harmonious 
and mysterious of his works. I went one evening this last spring to 
see the church and street: the street itself will have historic interest 
as that from which so many of Méryon’s finest etchings are dated; 
but I went chiefly to see, in a way in which hardly any other of the 
subjects of his pictures would allow one to see, how much or little 
of voluntary artistic composition entered into his work of record. 
Not much here, as far as concerns the mere lines of his plate, though 
the light and shade on the St. Etienne were his own. The Gothic 
college to the left had disappeared—was threatening no doubt to dis- 
appear when he executed his print. But the church itself which re- 
mained—of that his record had been absolutely and delicately faithful, 
both the building and its position, half behind the massive angle of 
the Panthéon. The humble rooms he lived in, on that side of the 
church not seen in the picture, must have looked upon the church’s bare 
south wall. The quarter, in any journey from reputable parts of Paris, 
would be reached by passage from richer street to poorer, and so to 
poorer again. A lost quarter, even behind and beyond the shabbiest of 
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the quarters of students ; around it, in strange lanes, the dwellings of the 
chiffonniers, the rag-gatherers who with basket on back cluster towards 
it at midnight from nightly search among offal and gutter, and wander 
out from it once more when evening has come again, to spread them- 
selves over the town. Beyond it an undiscovered country, known 
only to the police and to the workers in strange trades plied in remote 
places. There Méryon lived. 

That old-world quarter of Paris—a lost quarter, a quarter seem- 
ingly deserted, yet thickly peopled all the while—was favourable to 
Méryon’s art, to the growth of his imagination, to the strength and 
endurance of the impression which the mysterious and crowded city 
made on him in these the first years of his living there in manhood. 
He began his study of Paris, observing consciously the quaint com- 
binations of window and house-roof, the chimneys, the towrelles in 
quiet back streets, narrow blind lanes where the Middle Age lingered, 
and perhaps not less consciously taking note of that moral aspect of 
Paris which was to colour his work and to bring into strange and new 
juxtaposition elements of beauty and horror the fascination of whose 
union he was almost the first to appreciate. A high literary genius, 
Victor Hugo, had blended beauty and horror in his great romance, 
Notre Dame de Paris, which Paris had inspired. But in pictorial 
art Méryon was to be alone, and the Paris that he pictured was pic- 
tured in a way only too much his own—only too. much above and 
beyond the valuing of those to whom he first submitted his work. 

I went this year into the shop of a little-known dealer, and asked 
for Méryon’s etchings. ‘ Views of Paris?’ he answered, and knew 
what I meant; but knew no better than did the print-sellers of the 
artist’s own lifetime how entirely these things were pictures, how 
much they were visions. Well, with little encouragement, Méryon 
did his work—none the less priceless as a record because it bore on 
it too the mark of his own sentiment—did the etching of St. Etienne, 
of the Tour de l’'Horloge, of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame seen from 
behind and from over the water, from places now strangely changed ; 
did the etching of the thick and speechless uncommunicative walls 
of the Rue des Mauvais Gargons ( Baudelaire’s favourite), and ‘ The 
Dorie little Morgue,’ the quay alive with the bustle and excitement 
of an instant of horrible arrival. He did these things, and took them 
to the dealers. One refused, and another. Wrapping up his port- 
folio he went on again—tramped, lonely and unencouraged, round 
the Paris he was beginning to hate. 

Disappointment and neglect told soon upon the delicate organisa- 
tion of the artist. Whimsical he had always been; exaggerated in 
his hates and loves and in the very efforts of his will; and now some 
years of poverty and isolation—some years of the production, amidst 
complete indifference, of immense and immortal work—began to 
thrust into prominence those traits in his character which could not 
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be noticed without suspicion and fear. He fell violently in love with 
gome little girl of the humble and uneducated class—a /illette de 
crémerie, a bright young woman, who stood, I suppose, behind the 
counter of the shop at which he got his morning meal. The charm 
of the man in his pleasant hours, his genius, his spirit, the prodigious 
skill of his hand, were less apparent to the Parisian shop-girl 
than the surprises of his wayward temper, his exaltation, his not 
unfrequent gloom. It was no use, his passion and beseeching—elle 
ne voulait pas de lui. She stood aloof, and he at last went on his 
way, embittered and saddened. The hardness of his living, the neg- 
lect of his art, the deprivation even of personal pleasure, of the ex- 
citement of love—these things curdled in his brain, and hallucinations 
crowded round him. 

He had one constant and most kind patron and encourager— 
Monsieur Niel, librarian at the Ministry of the Interior, who had 
tried, and not always without success, to get him commissions, and 
who was forming even then by purchase, when the prints had no 
recognised value, what was destined to be the earliest of the great 
collections of Méryon’s work. Meeting this gentleman one day, 
Méryon looked aside with a frown and an expression of injury and 
grievance. He would have nothing to say to M. Niel. ‘* Voyons, 
said M. Niel; ‘ what is it then, Méryon?’ ‘You rob me,’ was the 
answer, ‘and make a profit by my work.’ Another day, a critic, who 
among the earliest had recognised the genius of Méryon to create and 
interpret—to throw his spirit and the very spirit of Paris into his 
record of the semblance of its stones—met him in similar mood. 
‘The money that you owe me,’ said Méryon, when he was forced to 
speak. But there was no money owed between them at all. 

And so the artist, sufficiently neglected indeed from without, 
came to carry within him his most implacable enemies. In his imagi- 
nation, they lingered in wait behind the corners of the streets—would 
be down upon him to distress and thwart him if he paused long or 
was heedless of who approached. And so with nervous and frightened 
eye, but with hand still keenly obedient and splendidly controlled, 
he stood on some empty space of quay, sketching, as his wont had 
been, with the finest of pencil points, the angles of house and church, 
bits of window, roof and chimney, to be afterwards pieced carefully 
together and used in the etching of the plate. The strokes drawn by 
his pencil were often drawn upwards instead of downwards. Often the 
sketches were discarded: the point of view had not been the right 
one. Thus I have seen a drawing of the Pompe Notre-Dame, taken 
from under a bridge whose arch, as an element in the picture, pro- 
minent in the foreground, he afterwards removed. There is a draw- 
ing, too, for the right side of his Abside de Notre-Dame, in which 
the line of varied house-roofs is higher than in the plate. He saw 
subsequently that the houses must be lower, smaller, and more distant, 
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to give the sense of height and domination and an almost lonely 
grandeur to the structure of the cathedral that rises dark and solemn 
against the evening sky. These things, by which a perfect composi- 
tion was generally attained, he saw of course during those best days 
—the years of 1850 to 1854—in which he was doing the masterpieces 
of his work. Later, the skill of the hand was guided by no keen 
judgment nor sane imagination: at last the plates, or some of them, 
in their latest states, were disfigured by imaging the fancies of a 
mind rebellious or vanished. 

Presently—it was at a time when he had done his finest work, 
but had not as yet drifted into madness—Méryon removed for a while 
to Brussels: a commission, obtained at the instance of M. Niel, 
awaiting him from the Duc d’Aremberg. Soon he came back. It 
was in the beginning of 1858, and he installed himself in the Rue 
des Fossés-Saint-Jacques. There his illness more completely declared 
itself. Discouraged, overwhelmed with his failure, he gave up life: 
the common mechanical activities of life: the trouble of dressing, 
undressing, eating—down even to these small things, his energy was 
gone. He could not be roused from his bed. His friends at that time, 
recognising that his career was in the past—believing that almost 
on any day they might hear that he was dead or in the madhouse 
—brought one night the artist Flameng to his bedside, and Flameng 
made there a drawing of® him, of which a reproduction has since been 
published. That night, or a day or two afterwards, he became dan- 
gerous, and they took him away to Charenton in a cab. 

The order, the care, of the great maison de santé rapidly influ- 
enced him, and after some period of probation, during which he did 
some copyist’s work in his art, he was discharged. In his new lodg- 
ing of the Rue Duperré he retouched his coppers. Arrangements 
were made for the publication of one or two of them in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts and Fine Arts Quarterly Review ; others, retouched, 
were printed anew by Delatre—those especially that had not before 
been printed by this printer of exceptional and unequalled skill. But 
no success of a substantial kind came to Méryon’s work in Méryon’s 
life. His days were more and more agitated; the sense of failure 
preyed on him, though it was not to that that he attributed his ill- 
ness. ‘I became mad,’ said Méryon, ‘the day I was going to sea, 
when I was a boy and they told me of my birth. The shock of it 
made me mad.’ That was very probably a fancy. In 1867 he returned 
to Charenton, there thinking himself no longer Méryon, but some 
saintly character of some far-off time ; and there, next year, obstinately 
refusing sustenance, because he said there was not food enough in the 
world, and he was getting more than his share—there, on February 
13, 1868, he died. ‘Sa barque, as an old comrade of his on the 
high seas said finely at his grave— sa burque, & tout instant noyée, 
courait sans repos au naufrage.’ 
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Long afterwards, one curious and careful to know about his life went 
to Charenton for particulars—Charenton, outside Paris; the gaunt 
white house in the bareish land. Did the doctor remember Méryon ? 
‘Méryon—Meéryon? No. Let ussee, however.’ And he consulteda 
book. ‘Méryon? Oh, yes. Number six hundred and forty-three. 
See here—a man who at the last was writing incoherent memorials. 
I will show you.’ And, ringing the bell, ‘Send down here the port- 


folios of No. 643.’ 
The immense artist—number six hundred and forty-three! 


If. 
What was the artist’s work ? 
The original work of Méryon was called into being, so to say, by 

the destruction of Old Paris, which he looked upon not so much with 

an antiquarian as with an artistic and personal regret. Had Méryon 
been genuinely antiquarian, he would have sketched details of archi- 
tecture with a colder correctness, but with less of living force. As it 
was, he loved architecture, and knew it more widely than any artist 
before. The great strength of his draughtsmanship lay indeed in its 
representation, and all the styles he represented he represented with 
equal power; but in the under-current of his work there is the mood 
of passion of an individual mind. Therefore his work combines, and 
will combine still more in the future (when the actual remembrance 
of the things it commemorates shall have passed away), a certain 
antiquarian interest, dear to some, and valuable no doubt to all, with 
that much higher interest of work of an intense personality—work 
which no one could do before, and which no one bas done since. 

Likely enough, no other circumstance than the passing away of that 

old vesture of the city which he loved would have roused him to the 

complete expression of himself in art. His dull panoramas of the 

New Zealand shores are adroit, but hardly personal. Some skill to 

speak in his art had begun to come before the substance to be spoken. 

Afterwards he failed as a painter: some attempts at painting, during 

the early Paris years, having proved to him not only the presence 

of manual and technical difficulties long to overcome, but a defective 
vision for colour, so that green was seen by him as red. The defec- 
tiveness of vision for colour had its compensation in an absolutely 
exceptional sensitiveness to tone and gradation. Etching was his 
art; and in the etching of Paris this mysterious and brooding spirit, 
whose care was for the past and the familiar—never the new—found 
his particular work. His sympathetic interest in his every subject, 
in the place, in the association, in the spirit of the scene, as well as 
in the lines and lights which he followed with so infinite a subtlety, 
divides his chronicle of Paris utterly from all others that artists have 
made of cities—gives it a unity, lacking, say, to that diligent and-not 
unpicturesque record which Wenceslaus Hollar made of the London of 
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the Commonwealth. And so it is that his work has a personal stamp 
and charm, of his own imagination enriching the bare walls and 
tottering houses—a charm recalling by that imaginative quality the 
literary work of Victor Hugo in Notre Dame de Paris, and of the 
great English master in The Tale of Two Cities and in Barnaby 
Rudge. And that imaginative, that personal quality, joined to 
manual dexterity likewise unsurpassed, makes his etched work the 
greatest and most profoundly personal of any (save Turner’s own) 
produced since Rembrandt’s. 

Putting aside the drier and less artistic among the copies of other 
men’s work, and two or three topographical records wholly his own— 
such as the Ministére de la Marine, the Petite Pompe, the Bain 
Froid Chevrier—Meéryon executed during his four great years a 
dozen plates, or at most a dozen and a half, which in their ensemble 
guarantee his fame. A quite limited number of impressions having 
been taken in the course of successive years, Méryon himself at last 
destroyed the plates—ploughed deep burin lines across them, in a 
moment of despair, as Mr. Hamerton picturesquely informs us. I 
thank Heaven he did. For the truth is, if that was madness, there 
was much method in it. The plates were used up hopelessly ; and 
though no doubt they might have been again retouched, steeled, and 
so reproduced by the thousand in the poorest of their forms, the artist 
in destroying them did in the main but protect us from the eventual 
outpouring, in the interests of the shop, of masses of misleading im- 
pressions, libels upon his art. His works are rare—the best of 
them, in the best states, very rare; but there are enough of them, 
as there are enough of Rembrandts and of the Liber prints of 
Turner, to be seen by those anxious to see, and not too many to 
be cherished and held as precious things. Etchings are works of 
highest art only on the condition that the impressions submitted 
are of finest quality. The sharpness of the lines, the clearness 
of the lights, the richness of the transfer from copper to paper— 
these things, in their proper combination, are only possible while the 
plate remains flawless. And though impressions from Méryon’s plates 
must now always be rare, the plates were not destroyed too soon. As 
it is, the prints differ extremely in quality. 

The British Museum and two or three private collections are in 
possession of examples of his entire work. Isolated pieces, or a few 
carefully gathered, are to be seen more frequently among the lovers 
of art. Pieces here and there occur at sales; here and there in the 
portfolios of dealers. But for the public to be properly acquainted 
with them as a series, as a whole, as the work of a life, there is 
needed an exhibition of them in their choicest states and best im- 
pressions, and this is an exhibition which a society such as the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club would do itself honour by undertaking. 

For, though a single piece may show well enough both manual 
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skill and a sense of beauty which shall be a surprise to the stranger, 
it is only by a knowledge of the whole, or at all events of several 
pieces carefully gathered, that the personal sentiment can be known 
and valued—that it can be felt how much more is in the artist’s thought 
and work than the mere stones of the building he is recording, the 
mere water whose steady flow under dark bridges he has painted, so 
to say, as no one else; how he was possessed of a sense of the restless, 
eager, almost tragical activity of the existence around him; how the 
character, the life, the mysteries, the fortunes of Paris—the Paris un- 
frequented of the tourist and the prosperous—are depicted on his 
plates. For what one print suggests, another print confirms. The 
Rue des Mauvais Gargons, with its gaunt house lines, its barred 
windows, its darkly shadowed portal, and deserted ways—its nar- 
row pavement, along which two lonely figures hurry, and ‘ gather 
garments round them, pass, not pry’—has its companion in the 
Morgue, where, before the tender and delicate lines of the Doric 
building now destroyed, and before the many-storied houses with 
windows indifferent or listening, the weird figures of Méryon’s pencil 
gaze idly or rush with terror: here, a cruel crowd assembled heartless, 
the unmoved witnesses of the terrible arrival; there one woman in 
the agony of dread or discovery, knowing or surmising whose is 
the body borne with dropped and heavy head, with wet limbs, from 
the river. These things are conveyed with the strangest and most 
fascinating and most impressive union—Méryon’s alone—of a realistic 
art that recoils from nothing of terrible, of shabby, of loathsome, 
provided it be actual, true, and of our day, with an imaginative art— 
an art of suggestion, almost of fantasy—that speaks to the mind by 
symbols, by hints of profound significance yet ever varying inter- 
pretations—an art in thisone sense akin to that of the Melancholia and 
The Knight of Death. And above these scenes, so depicted that the 
realism which at first you looked for over all is arrested and elevated by 
imagination, or the imagination which at first you wanted over all 
is disturbed by the healthy shock of realism—above these scenes, 
these and so many others so depicted, there broods with satisfaction 
Méryon’s Stryge—the horned and winged demon, an incarnation of 
all evil and disastrous things, which the Gothic imagination set 
among the carved stones of Notre Dame, and which the genius of 
Méryon understood and interpreted, as it looked down from its lonely 
heights upon the life of the city. Here and elsewhere Méryon re- 
corded strong things, terrible things, beautiful things, but never his 
sense of this or that object—building, church, or bridge—for its own 
sake alone. He recorded in them his imagination of Paris—his sense 
of various fortunes and many lives. He did this with the truth of 
fact, and the truth of poetic fiction. 

The imaginative power never, except at will, weakened his grasp 
of the actualities he wanted to portray. I have spoken already of 
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architecture, of the equal force in seizing and recording the charac- 
teristics of styles various or opposed, the solemnity of the Gothic 
cathedral, the lightness and simplicity of the Morgue, the elaborate 
luxuriance of the Renaissance waxing weightier to the days of Louis 
Quatorze—witness the church (St. Etienne itself) in the background 
of the St. Htienne du Mont. But he had not only the sense of the 
picturesque and the characteristic ; he had the sense of construction. 
Take the Pompe—the engine-house by the river—and its scaffolding, 
beam crossed by beam. Here his pleasure in constructive work, 
however humble, is shown by his close and careful following of the 
woodwork to its darkest and furthest recesses. His fame would be 
assured if it rested only on his rendering of the labour of men’s hands, 
from the fretted roof of the cathedral and its stately towers to the 
intricate timbers of the engine-house, or the rough boarding quickly 
round spots marked for destruction and repair.? 

But while specially heedful of the streets and bridges, quays and 
houses, amid which the weird figures of his ‘drama passed in playing 
their part, Méryon looked with no careless eyes on all of Nature that 
was visible in Paris—on water and sky. The Pont au Change—both 
the large original etching and the exquisite interpretation of Nicolle’s 
old design—the Pont Neuf, the great Abside itself with its fore- 
ground of Seine stream, will show us that no one like Méryon has 
depicted running water, now shallow, now deep, never mirror-like, 
never gathered into waves, but rippling pleasantly against the angles 
of the bridge piers, or flowing moody and sullen under its darkest 
arches; now in happy sunlight; now in profound and blackened 
shadow, suggestive of the suicidal plunge and the slime of the river- 
bed; now again in the half lights, the delicate semi-tones more 
beautiful and difficult. Here, at least, there is success undisputed, 
and in etched work quite unequalled, save in our own day once and 
once only by the broad ripple of the Thames in Agamemnon, and 
save, in the great days, by the tranquil waters of Rembrandt, which 
reflect the pleasant lines of house and tree in Cottage and Dutch 
Haybarn, and of streamside, fence, and herbage in Cottage with 
white Palings. 

The great etchers have been very chary of their treatment of skies, 
and Méryon, in adventuring sometimes a little further, could not hope 
to fare better than they. He would only have copied Rembrandt had 
he left, for the most part, his skies a blank; the master found that 
that simple proceeding, if properly combined with a subtle toning of 
the landscape, best suggested the open sky of open country—the 
stillness and the spaciousness he loved. Therefore he departed from it 
scarcely more than twice: once in the rainstorm of the Three Trees, 


? Mr. Hamerton, who is generally, and with wisdom, loud in his praise, has 
blamed Méryon for a ‘puerile imitation’ of the grain of wood in the Rue de la 
Tixéranderie. He erred in good company—with Diirer and Lucas of Leyden. (See 
the St. Jerome of Diirer, and an Entombment of Lucas of Leyden.) 
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once in depicting in a rare small landscape the limited light of dawn. 
But Méryon’s skies were not the skies of open country, no vast 
spaces of unbroken air, of light uncrossed by shadows, but mostly 
fragments of sky seen from between towering street-lines—the grey, 
obscured, and lower sky of cities; now and again, as in the Abside, 
larger tracts, here charged with brooding clouds, with birds flying 
low—the ‘solemn, admonishing skies’ of a mind constant to its own 
imaginations. In the Abside, with its rolling cloud, his sky is at 
its best; so it isin the etching of the Pont au Change vers 1784 
(after Nicolle), and in the shrouded air of the Pont Neuf. But else- 
where his lines are now and then hard; his dots now and then mecha 
nical in effect, though never without meaning. He saw skies as a 
poetical artist is bound to see them, but his hand, in rendering them, 
was not always of equal sureness. The conditions of etching—the em- 
ployment of pure lines—fettered him, and what if he did fail some- 
times, where Claude himself, the artist of the sunset—the triumphant 
craftsman of the plate, Dumesnil No. 15—failed often. 

But indeed his distant skies are often of marvellous poetry, and the 
atmosphere between us aud those furthest skies is of singular fidelity. 
Méryon felt the air, now keen and clear, now misty; now in the 
pleasantest places of brilliant Paris, sunny as Van der Heyden’s or 
De Hooch’s; now thick and blackish grey, as it hangs sluggishly 
under damp dark arch or over the slime of the bank of the river. 

Lastly, the figures of Méryon. Here, as nowhere else, reality and 
fantasy were allowed to join. They are small always—little passing 
masses of light, shade, and movement to relieve, to indicate, to sug- 
gest. They make no claim to accuracy of draughtmanship. But they 
are always interesting, fascinating, and alive, always in strange 
accord with the dominant note of the subject, whether they are 
found in grace of quietness or energy of action. Thus the tall 
and tranquil elegance of the standing figure in the Abside, almost 
sculpturesque in the simplicity of its grace, and that of the figure 
leaning against the doorway in the Rue de la Tixéranderie, fits the 
sentiment no less than it suits the composition, and is Méryon’s and 
no other’s. Under the arch of Le Pont Notre-Dame, a woman’s figure, 
standing, brooding nobly, is set well against the weird activity of the 
figure springing downwards by the rope. It isa page out of Eugéne 
Sue and the Mysteries of Paris. Under the shadow of the College 
of Montaigu now departed, sisters of charity hie on their errand; 
on the church steps a beggar will not be denied. Before the Morgue 
there gather, as we have said already, its eager seekers and its cruel 
crowd—a dramatic scene, immensely emphasised. Somewhere else, 
there is a boat on dark water, with strange significant dredging. 
And below the place where the sunlight Méryon painted so well 
strikes on the turrets of the Pont Neuf, figures point with eager 
gesture to the shadowed and blackened water, and im the boat a 
group of three form or suggest, like the willows in/Childe Roland, 
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‘a suicidal throng.’ For no ghost would have been needed to beckon 
Méryon to ‘more removed ground,’ for such ‘impartment’ as it 
might desire ‘to him alone.’ Spirits spoke to him, only too well, 
in every street of. Paris. The stones were alive. And in every 
building of beauty or age, at every dark street corner, in every bridge 
that spanned the breadth of Seine, in every aspect of wandering 
water or passing sky, there was something to recall to him the for- 
tunes of the solitary, of the disappointed, of the desperate, of the 
poor. His sense of these strange fortunes—of their mystery and 
tragedy—he has woven inseparably into the fabric of his work.® 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


8 A little practical guidance for the amateur who may look over Méryon’s work, 
or who may care to collect it. For convenience sake, I divide it into three ranks— 
the first, splendid ; the second, very fine; the third, unimportant. 

In the first rank are seven original etchings, and two suggested by old drawings. 
They are: L’Abside de Notre Dame; Le Pont Neuf; Le Pont au Change; Saint 
Etienne du Mont ; Towr de UV Horloge ; La Morgue; La Rue de la Tixéranderie ; Pont 
Neuf et la Samaritaine, suggested by a drawing of Nicolle; Pont au Change vers 
1784, suggested by a drawing of Nicolle. 

Why do I write ‘suggested’ and not ‘copied’? A story will give the answer. 
M. Bonnardot, the possessor of the original drawing, looking at Méryon’s plate of 
Le Pont au Change vers 1784, said to him, ‘Why have you put that church tower in 
the corner?’ ‘Because it is there,” said Méryon. ‘But no,’ rejoined Bonnardot, 
referring to the drawing for a convincing proof, ‘there is not the faintest sign of it.’ 
The artist looked gravely at the drawing, gravely at his plate, gravely at M. Bon- 
nardot. ‘ You do not see it,’ answered Méryon; ‘but J see it.’ And indeed a com- 
position otherwise stiff and fragmentary has become charming and complete by that 
tower. The picture wanted it, and for Méryon it was there. 

In the second rank are six original etchings and one from an old drawing. 
They are: Le Stryge; La Rue des Mauvais Garcons; L’Arche du Pont Notre- 
Dame ; La Galerie de Notre-Dame; Ie Petit Pont ; La Pompe Notre-Dame ; Une 
Partie de la Cité de Paris, from an old drawing. 

The few other originals and the less picturesque of the translations of old draw- 
ings form the third rank, which needs no longer mention. 





CAN FEWS BE PATRIOTS ? 


Ir I venture briefly to reply to Rabbi Adler’s paper on this subject, 
it will be only for the purpose of defining my own position and 
clearing it of the misconception which Rabbi Adler’s criticisms are 
likely to produce. I happen to be leaving England, and I have 
neither the time nor the necessary appliances at hand for fully 
entering into some of the theological and historical questions raised 
by Rabbi Adler. Hereafter I may perhaps endeavour to do so, though 
not in a controversial form. 

When a British nobleman proclaimed that he was an Englishman 
if we would, but before all things a Catholic, people said, ‘ Here is a 
political danger.’ ‘They did not say that they wished to repeal 
Catholic Emancipation, because they knew that the advantage of 
that measure vastly outweighed its perils. But they said: ‘ Here 
is a political danger: at some critical juncture, when the interests of 
England clash with those of Rome, this man, and those who think as 
he does, may prefer the interests of Rome, and then we shall have to 
look closely to their exercise of political power.’ This people said, 
and they were in the right, as was proved by the conduct of the 
Catholic priests and those under their influence in South Germany 
on the eve of the Franco-German war. 

So when we see that England is being drawn into a war, which 
many of us think would be calamitous, and that Jewish influence, 
which is strong both in the money-world and in the press, is working 
in that direction (as people on every side are saying that it is), we 
again note the presence of a political danger. We know, or think we 
know, that the ruling motives of the Jewish community are not 
exclusively those which actuate a patriotic Englishman, but specially 
Jewish and plutopolitan. Therefore, while we do not wish to repeal 
Jewish any more than Catholic Emancipation, we promise ourselves, 
in the case of the Jews as in that of the Catholics, that we will watch 
rather closely the exercise of political power. 

Judaism is not, like Unitarianism or Methodism, merely a re- 
ligious belief in no way affecting the secular relations of the citizen ; 
it is a distinction of race, the religion being identified with the race, 
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as is the case in the whole group of primeval and tribal religions, of 
which Judaism is a survival. A Jew is not an Englishman or 
Frenchman holding particular theological tenets: he is a Jew, with a 
special deity for his own race. The rest of mankind are to him not 
merely people holding a different creed, but aliens in blood. I speak 
now, as I spoke before, only of genuine Jews: I wish the American 
phrase ‘ hard-shell’ were not slang; it would express my meaning 
better. 

Dr. Adler thinks that in using the qualifying term I am pro- 
viding myself with a loophole. I may be permitted to say that, if I 
had felt a loophole to be necessary, I should have preferred to remain 
silent. It can hardly have escaped Dr. Adler’s notice that even 
among those who still profess Judaism there is now a division—I 
believe I may say a schism—between the stricter section and a section 
which is less strict. Not only so, but under the operation of the 
social and intellectual influences to which they are daily subjected, 
numbers of Jews are evidently putting off their Judaism and blending 
with the general element of European civilisation. The religion of 
these people is in fact nothing but Theism, into which the worship 
of Jehovah, from its pure and exalted character as compared with 
other tribal conceptions of the Deity, passes by an easy transition. 
To speak either of the Liberal Jews or of those who have virtually 
ceased to be Jews at all as one speaks of the genuine, strict, or—to 
indulge in the Americanism once more—hard-shell Jew, would surely 
be irrational; and in observing the distinction we can hardly be 
said to lay ourselves open to the imputation of seeking a loophole. 
So rapid is the process of disintegration, especially in Germany, as to 
render it not improbable that in a few generations Judaism will cease 
to exist. One can hardly imagine, indeed, that anything palpably 
primeval and tribal would very long resist the sun of modern civil- 
isation, when a wise and tolerant policy once allowed that sun freely 
to shine upon it. Still there is at present a large body of strict 
Jews regarding the world outside the Jewish pale as Gentile, and 
acting towards it in accordance with that view. 

Dr. Adler says that, of the 200,000 volunteers in England, 2,000 
are Jews. I am not concerned to question that statement, or to ask 
how far it is fortified by the number of Jewish enlistments in our 
regular army. Nor am I concerned, when Dr. Adler speaks of the 
Jewish soldiers who fought in the German army, to call attention to 
the qualifying fact that in Germany military service is compulsory. 
These are indications of the gradual modification, already mentioned, 
of the tribal exclusiveness and the migratory character of the Jewish 
race by the powerful and genial influences of modern Europe. They 
do not prove that Judaism proper is not what it is in general taken 
to be. As to the employment of Jews as ambassadors, or (what was 
certainly much more common) fiscal agents, by kings and caliphs in 
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former days, I am surprised that Dr. Adler should see in it any proof 
that the Jews of those days were patriots. 

A recent incident has called the attention of English society 
emphatically to the fact that strict Jews regard with aversion, and 
treat as a sort of apostasy, the marriage of a Jewish woman with a 
Gentile. Apostasy from a tribal religion it is, because the tribal god 
is the god only of the race. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to name anything more destructive of those relations with the rest of 
the community on which patriotism depends than the refusal of 
intermarriage. The plebeians at Rome did not feel that they were of 
the same nation with the plebeians till the yws connwbii was granted. 
On the occasion to which I have referred, a weekly journal expressed 
the wish that the barrier of exclusiveness might be removed, and that 
marriages between Jews and Gentiles might become more common. 
This suggestion was specially commended to the liberal consideration 
of the Jewish World. But the Jewish World replied that its con- 


temporary seemed— 


to imply that an agreement with the doctrines promulgated in its columns is 
inseparable from our liberal tendencies. We need hardly say that our rever- 
ence for the fundamental principles of Judaism convinces us that in the im- 
portant question of intermarriages—where Jews would, in consequence of their 
smaller number, certainly be absorbed by the dominant races, and ultimately dis- 
appear altogether—a fusion with Christians would inevitably lead to our absolute 


extinction. 


Mere soil is not country, but the soil inhabited by the race—the 
race which is in every sense ours, and to which we are proud and 
happy to belong. Fancy an Englishman recoiling from the thought 


of fusion with the English nation, and deeming it synonymous with 


‘extinction !’! 


Far be it from me to press on anyone, Jew or Gentile, a narrow 
and selfish patriotism. I believe, as heartily as anyone can, in the 
community of nations. But it is one thing to regard national in- 
terest as subordinate to the general interest of humanity ; it is another 
to regard both national interest and the general interest of humanity 
as subordinate to that of a scattered race. 

That Jews may possess, and often do possess, other civil and 
social qualities in a high degree, that many of them are eminent for 
their benevolence and munificence, I have not denied, but, on the 
contrary, most emphatically affirmed. The same may be said: of 
Greeks, Armenians and other commercial wanderers, in whom, 
nevertheless, nobody expects, in the lands where they are merely 
sojourners, to find the special devotion of a patriot. I must repeat 





1 The Roman Catholic Church discourages mixed marriazes; but it is needless 
to say on a totally different ground—and one which, erroneous as we may deem it, 
is perfectly consistent with a desire to bring the whole of mankind into the Church 
and thus to realise the brotherhood of man. 
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that I am speaking of genuine Jews, not of those who, among other 
effects of the modifying influences by which they are surrounded, are 
becoming rooted in affection to a Gentile country. 

I do not see that my position, as I have stated it, is impugned by 
Dr. Adler ; and until he does impugn it—until he states that the Jews 
are not a jealously separate race, or that jealous separation of race 
does not carry with it a separate allegiance and separate interests, I 
submit that there will be very little use in citing the employment of 
individual Jews as fiscal or even as diplomatic agents by Norman 
kings or Eastern caliphs. 

Now as to Dr. Adler’s contention that the Jewish religion is not, 
as I said tribal, but universal. Once more, I speak of the religion of 
strict Jews, not of Judaism elevated and expanded into Theism by 
contact with Christianity, or with real monotheism of any kind. Let 
me add that I speak without the slightest detriment to the historic 
gratitude which, as I have already said, is due in unstinted measure to 
the Jews of Sion. To four races round the Mediterranean we are in- 
debted in a special manner for the four great elements of civilisation : 
to the Phcenician for commerce; to the Greek for literature and 
science; to the Roman for government and law; to the Jew for reli- 
gion. And our debt to the Jew is the greatest of all. But it is to 
the spirit of Judaism that we owe gratitude, not to the body which 
the spirit has quitted for an ampler sphere, trace your pedigrees as 
laboriously as you will. 

Now if Judaism is, as Dr. Adler contends, not a tribal, but a uni- 
versal religion, and fitted for all mankind, why is it, as a matter of 
fact, confined to the tribe; and why do not its professors, like other 
people who believe themselves to be in possession of universal truth, 
seek to propagate their faith and convert the world ? Every Christian 
sect, if it be alive and not dead, seeks to propagate its faith, because 
it deems its faith to be good for all men without distinction of family 
or race, and because it feels itself plainly commanded by charity to 
bring all men, if it can, to the knowledge of the truth. The same 
thing may be said, in a measure, of Buddhism, of Mahometanism, of 
every religion that in any way pretends to be universal ; while, on the 
other hand, no Brahmin tries to make converts, no Greek ever sought 
to bring anyone into the church of Jupiter. If Judaism is universal, 
why, I ask again, is it not proselytising? It was proselytising, and 
pretty actively so, in former days, just at the point of its final tran- 
sition into Christianity—in other words, at the moment when it was 
least tribal and was about, in the highest portion of the race, to be- 
come really monotheistic and universal. Proselytism of the Gate seems 
to have been adopted as a mode of imparting the Sinaitic faith with- 
out the; tribalism and the tribal rites. But Proselytism of the Gate, I 
believe, no longer exists. Its non-existence, in fact, is implied in a 
proposal for its revival, which I see in a Liberal Jewish paper in 
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relation to the case of an American who, it seems, wants to become a 
Jew on the easiest terms, for the purpose of marrying a Jewess. Pro- 
selytism of the Gate, however, would find it hard to establish its 
distinctive existence in the face of Christianity, which offers without 
tribalism or tribal rite everything that is universal and permanent in 
the Sinaitic faith, and a good deal more. 

No reproach is cast on ancient Judaism by saying that it was 
tribal. Before Christianity all religions were tribal, and all gods were 
tribal gods. We have had a series of lives of Christ, each of which 
is a projection of the writer’s own shadow on the page of the Gospel, 
and which vie with each other in worthlessness, except in so far as 
they may have an exegetical, antiquarian or literary value. It is 
time, instead of multiplying pseudo-biographies, to inquire what 
Christianity is in history. It appears to be at all events the close of 
tribalism and the advent of humanity. It proclaimed a real mono- 
theism with an all-embracing morality, the universal Fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of man. To those who reject the 
religious element of it, the human element will still present itself as 
a historic fact. 

It was born, in the order of things, of the highest of the tribal 
religions, of that one the morality of which was the most enlarged, 
and which, having the purest and most exalted conception of Deity, 
was the most susceptible of gradual conversion into a real mono- 
theism with a corresponding spiritual system. But being born, the 
religion of humanity cast off the slough of tribalism as the dead 
integument of an earlier and lower stage of existence. In Chris- 
tianity was consummated the upward effort which we trace through 
the whole of Jewish literature and history. Into Christianity passed 
the spiritual life, rudimentary but ever developing, of the Psalms 
and Prophets. Nothing was left behind but tribalism, becoming 
every day more obsolete, and losing every day something more of the 
brightness of its once comparatively high estate. 

Whatever may have been the case in prehistoric times, of which 
obscure traces linger in the religious history of the Hebrews, Israel 
in historic times had only one deity, Jehovah. It was thus lifted 
above ordinary polytheism. But it was not, in the proper sense, 
monotheistic, since it recognised the existence of other gods for 
foreign nations, though the gods of the other nations were conceived 
to be infinitely inferior in power and holiness to the God of the Jews. 
The victories of the Jewish people over their national enemies were 
the triumphs of Jehovah over the gods of the nations, just as the 
victories of the Greeks over the barbarians were the triumphs of Zeus 
and Athene. It is true that the Jewish conception of the Deity is 
always showing its superiority and its tendency gradually to rise and 
broaden into a real monotheism, while the service of Jehovah, although 
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largely national and ceremonial, is also most strikingly und exception- 
ally moral. Still the Jehovah: of the Jews is a Jewish Deity. He 
has sworn a special covenant with the forefathers of the tribe. He 
gives the tribe the land of other tribes, with a commission to put all 
the possessors to the sword and take their inheritance. ‘ And when 
the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite 
them and utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with 
them nor show mercy unto them.’ It is on such passages as this 
that the tribal character is most plainly and fearfully impressed. The 
age was one of universal war and conquest; the expulsion of the 
Canaanites by the Jews was in all probability the substitution of a 
more moral for a less moral civilisation: still these breathings of a 
ruthless partiality belong most distinctly to the tribal era. To the 
civilised heart and conscience such precepts are not known. They 
emanate not from the Father of all men, but from the Jehovah of the 
Jews. 

In the Mosaic law, whatever may be the date and authorship of 
the several parts of it, we recognise a landmark in the progress of 
humanity. It is pervaded by a manifest effort to humanise and 
rationalise primw#val and tribal usage. The primeval right of 
private revenge for blood it tempers by drawing the distinction which 
primeval custom generally failed to draw between murder and other 
kinds of homicide, by providing cities of refuge, and by prohibiting 
the blood-feud. The parental power of life and death, the scandal 
down to a late day of Roman jurisprudence, it tempers by the re- 
quirement of publicity, and, in a more subtle way, by rendering the 
consent of the mother as well as that of the father necessary for con- 
demnation. Slavery it tempers by a number of beneficent restrictions, 
of which the Sabbath rest is not the least beneficent, though it leaves 
to the master rights and privileges which sound very cruel to our 
ears. Priesthood it tempers by making all the people take part in 
the ordination. Divination it limits to the use of the Urim and 
Thummim ; the ordeal to the single case of a woman suspected of 
adultery. Human sacrifices it entirely excludes, notably in the case 
of the scapegoat, where both Greek and Roman would unquestionably 
have sacrificed a man. Its law of war would probably be found 
mild if compared, not with ours, but with those of the Assyrian or 
Egyptian ; it requires cities to be regularly summoned, prohibits the 
destruction of fruit trees, enjoins some respect for the feelings of 
captive women. With regard to the treatment of strangers it is as 
a law comparatively kind and hospitable, considering that in those 
ages hospes everywhere was hos!is; and the antisocial character 
which by the time of Juvenal the Jew had acquired was not in his 
law but in himself. Still there are the avenger of blood, the Patria 
Potestas, slavery, priesthood, divination, the ordeal, the scapegoat, 
the state of war. And there adistinction between the rule of dealing 
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with a Hebrew and the rule of dealing witb a stranger, notably in 
the case of bondage and money-lending, which since the advent of 
humanity and universal morality has become immoral. 

Dr. Adler maintains that the law which, while it forbids money- 
lending on interest (he will not let us call it usury) in the case of a 
Hebrew, permits it in the case of strangers, is not tribal but economi- 
cal, and intended to prevent the growth of great fortunes and the 
destruction of social equality among a nation of small landowners. 
That the Hebrew legislator did aim at preventing the growth of 
plutocracy and preserving social equality among a nation of small 
landowners is most true, and it marks the difference between the 
Hebrew polity of ancient and the Judaism of modern times. But 
surely no one familiar with ancient notions about lending money at 
interest and with ancient feelings about the distinction between a 
tribesman and a stranger will doubt that there is tribal sentiment 
in the passage ‘unto a stranger thou mayst lend upon interest, but 
unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon interest.’ What is the 
feeling of the Jews upon this subject at the present day? ‘Thou 
shalt lend to many nations and shalt not borrow,’ Dr. Adler says, ‘ is 
a blessing which sufficiently indicates the advantage of an internal 
commerce free from internal [external ?] indebtedness.’ No doubt, but 
it is a blessing manifestly bestowed at the expense of the other 
nations which are not equally with the chosen people an object of 
paternal care to the tribal god. On the whole, is there any use in 
struggling, on this point, against the whole scope and tenor of the 
Old Testament and our whole experience of Jewish tendencies in 
modern times? Is it not more rational to admit that the tribal era 
among the Jews was analogous to the tribal era among other nations 
which has now given place to the era of humanity ? 

‘Does the Professor mean to assert that the sacred books from 
which the Jewish religion is derived fail to inculcate the virtue of 
patriotism ?’ Assuredly he does not. They inculcate it to the length 
of applauding patriotic assassination, as we see in the case of Ehud and 
in the still more startling case of Jael, who is lauded as the greatest 
of national heroines for having slain an enemy of Israel when he was 
sleeping trustfully as a guest beneath her hospitable tent. The Song 
of Deborah leaves the legend of Mucius Scevola, as an expression of 
fanatical patriotism, far behind. When this and other passages of 
the Old Testament, such as the command to slaughter the Canaanites, 
were affirmed to be repugnant to Christian morality and unfit for 
Christian use, a high Tory doctor from Oxford undertook to quell 
religious sedition by proving metaphysically that there was one 
morality of man and another of God. His argument led direct 
through fiend-worship to atheism. The answer was simply that the 
public morality of the ancient Jews was tribal. It sanctioned in the 
interest of Israel a deed analogous to that of Sczevola, just as it sanc- 
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tioned a dispossession and destruction of the Canaanites analogous 
to the dispossession and destruction of the aborigines of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, or of the British Celts by the Saxons. Patriotism 
there is in the Old Testament more than enough for our modern 
needs; but if that patriotism survives, its present object is not 
England, France, or Germany, but the Jewish race. 

The Jewish Canon opens with a cosmogony, which is universal : 
hence Dr. Adler argues that the Jewish religion must be universal and 
not tribal. But is not the Hindoo cosmogony, are not the Greek and 
Scandinavian cosmogonies, universal? How, in fact, can a cosmogony 
be otherwise than universal? I de not yield to Dr. Adler in my 
sense of the sublimity of Genesis. No wonder that it keeps its hold 
on the mind of Christendom in spite of the inroads made upon it by 
science. But recent criticism has pronounced that the place of 
Genesis in the Canon is very far from being its place in the literary 
and religious history of the Jewish people. Its grandeur probably 
belongs to a period when the dawn of monotheism and spiritual life 
was already broadening into day. Now can we any longer accept the 
popular date of the Decalogue, of which Dr. Adler speaks with just 
veneration, and in which universal morality is seen at an advanced 
stage of its disengagement from that which is ceremonial and tribal, 
the ceremonial and tribal element lingering only in the Fourth 
Commandment, so that in this case again it is not wonderful that 
Christendom should have been willing to incorporate a portion of the 
Old Testament, though since the advent of Christianity the Ten 
Commandments have been superseded by the Two. We might in 
the same way trace in the character of David the growing element of 
spiritual life in combination with the tribalism which makes him 
torture to death, like any Assyrian, as creatures to whom no mercy 
can be due, the inhabitants of a captured city, and the primevalism 
which makes him, when his own hand is restrained by a formal piety, 
bequeath what the civilised conscience would regard as a most immoral 
legacy of vengeance to his son. 

It would be out of place here to enter into any deep theological 
question. But Warburton is clearly right in maintaining that there 
is no trace in the Old Testament of the doctrine of a future life, 
however strange may be the theory which he builds upon the fact. 
Only temporal blessings are held out as the reward of righteousness. 
It is true that in the Psalms and Prophets, especially in the Psalms, 
there are passages rising above this level, and breathing a love of 
righteousness for its own sake, and a sense of spiritual union with 
the power of righteousness, which transcend the merely temporal 
dispensation, and which are identical with the spiritual emotions 
and aspirations now formulated (perhaps too positively formulated) 
in the doctrine of a future state. Temporal nevertheless is the 
general character of the Old Covenant, while that of the New is 
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spiritual ; and the difference is closely connected with the gradual 
progress of religion from its narrower into its ampler form. 

The primeval rite by which the Jews continue to separate them- 
selves from mankind in general is compared by Dr. Adler to a 
peculiar form of the Christian rite of baptism. But, with deference 
to him, the two things appear by no means to stand on the same 
footing. Circumcision, though practised by more than one nation, 
seems to have originally belonged to the class of bodily marks or 
mutilations by which one tribe sometimes separates itself from the 
rest, and thus to be a relic of the age before humanity. Christian 
baptism, on the contrary, is a rite of humanity: it is a simple initia- 
tion into purity and virtue; in fact, it, in a very beautiful manner, 
supersedes and abolishes all stamps of tribal separation. 

The relation between Christianity and modern Judaism appears 
to me to be thus determined. Christianity was the fulfilment and 
the consummation of what was universal, spiritual, human, in the 
history and writings of the Jewish people. Those who embraced and 
propagated it were the higher part of the Jewish nation, the true 
heirs and representatives of David and Isaiah. With a severe effort 
no doubt it came forth, intensity of the tribal feeling in the less 
spiritual part of the nation perhaps helping the effort by repulsion, 
while it strove to extinguish the new faith. Not without a hard 
struggle against ingrained prejudice did the Apostles themselves 
burst the tribal bond; but they did burst it at last, and proclaimed 
in clear accents the universal Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
and the common hope of man. 

To Rabbi Adler, the sufficient explanation of this schism in the 
Jewish race, and the rejection of what we deem its higher self by a 
portion of it, is the unwillingness of the recusants to admit the 
divinity of Christ. Is this an adequate account of the Crucifixion 
and of the subsequent persecution of Christianity by the Jews? 
Unitarians do not admit the divinity of Christ, and there are now 
many deeming themselves Christians who regard the advent of Chris- 
tianity as the central fact of history, the commencement of spiritual 
life and human brotherhood, without cleaving to anything super- 
natural or miraculous. A leading Jewish journal, which writes 
against me at the same time with Dr. Adler, is, I venture to think, 
nearer the truth than he is on this point. It frankly flings the 
tokens of its hatred on the figure in which the light and life of its 
race was at length concentrated to become the light and life of the 
world. It accuses him, among other things, of preaching a religion 
which prevents the creation of wealth. Christianity does not prevent 
the creation of wealth. It is a distinctly industrial religion, strongly 
contrasted in this respect with military religion such as Islam; and 
by honest industry, combined with virtuous habits, wealth must be 
produced. I will not say that Christianity encourages wealth-worship, 
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stock-jobbing, or any acts by which wealth is appropriated without 
honest labour; neither, I think, do Moses and the Prophets. 

Had the Jews embraced the Gospel, they would not have lost 
their country, for they would have learned to separate spiritual from 
political life and to bow to the powers that were without detriment 
to their religion. They would then have had to fear the profanation 
of no Holy of Holies but the heart. As it was, intensified in their 
tribalism, and identifying more than ever their religion with what 
was political and local, they desperately crossed the path of the 
power which was charged by destiny with the task of uniting the 
world under its empire as a preparation for the better union that was 
to come—that power the jealousy of which they had themselves 
invoked against the author of Christianity—while from the City and 
Temple of Tribalism, as they sank in ruins, Humanity, now finally 
disengaged from its matrix, went forth with its Gospel to the nations 
of the earth. 

One philosopher of Jewish race, at all events, though he could not 
see things as we see them after the historical investigations of the 
last half-century, has distinctly seen the connection of the special 
Jewish theology and morality with the Jewish polity and the tran- 
sient character of all. Jews who celebrate the birth of Spinoza might 
as well celebrate the rending of the veil of the Temple or the conver- 
sion of St. Paul. 

Their country lost, nothing was left the Jews but race and a 
religion of race, to which they fiercely and unsociably clung, refusing 
to mingle with humanity and drawing on themselves the hatred of 
the nations. Of their habits under the dispersion, Mr. Merivale in 


his Roman History says :— 


Where the Roman conquers there he inhabits, was the proud boast of the 
people whose mission it was to reduce the world to political unity. Where the 
Greek inhabits there he civilises, might be said of the great masters of human 
intelligence whose commerce penetrated every sea, and whose colonists carried to 
the East and West the standards of poetry, philosophy and science. But the Jew, 
with a spirit no less restless, with propensities no less migratory, neither conquered 
nor colonised nor civilised. He intruded himself silently and pertinaciously into 
every known corner of the globe; and no one could say wherefore he came or 
what was the object of his sojourn. His presence in foreign lands was marked by 
no peculiar aim or mission. He cultivated neither literature nor art, nor even 
commerce on a great scale or as a national pursuit. He subsisted for the most 
part by the exercise of active industry in petty dealings, evaded as much as he 
could the public burdens of the nations among whom he dwelt, while their privileges 
he neither sought nor coveted, and distinguished himself alike in every quarter, 
under every form of government, and in the midst of every social system, by rigid 
adherence to the forms of an obscure and exclusive creed. 


Among the great calamities of history must be numbered the 
expatriation of the Jews and their dispersion through the world as a 
race without a country, under circumstances which intensified their 
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antagonism to mankind and forced them more and more as objects 
of aversion and proscription to live by arts such as were sure at once 
to sharpen the commercial intellect and to blunt the conscience, the 
more so as they were placed beyond the healthy pale of public 
opinion and could look to no moral judgment but that of their 
tribe. 
They have now not only been politically enfranchised, but gained 
vast influence in Europe by the accumulation of wealth, especially 
since the growth of national debts and their lamentable concomitants. 
In this stockbroking age Jews are objects of a respect, and almost of 
a worship, which makes up for the contumely they underwent in the 
age of the Crusaders, when Christendom and Islam were grappling in 
mortal conflict and Judaism was regarded as a confederate of Islam. 
It is natural, therefore, that their political tendencies should be 
watched with solicitude, not only with reference to special questions 
like the present where the separate objects or sentiments of their 
race seem likely to conflict with the interests of the nation or of 
mankind, but with reference to the general progress of civilisation. 
Having used the alliance of the Liberal party in all countries for the 
purpose of getting rid of their special disabilities, they seem now 
disposed, as plutopolitans, to cast into the scale of reaction a weight 
which would be that of mere wealth untempered by any larger con- 
sideration either national or European. 

People sneer if it is proposed in the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire, now evidently impending, to give the Jews back their own 
land. Nobody supposes that the Rothschilds would return to Jeru- 
salem. But some of the intensely exclusive Jews might return ; and 
their withdrawal might facilitate the fusion of the more liberal 
element with European society; at all events, justice would have 
been done the race and its position as a separate nationality would 
be defined, as is that of the Greek. England is a great com- 
mercial country, and she can digest: the Jewish element now, though 
she could not in former days, when her people found the oppression 
of the Jewish usurers intolerable. But allowance ought to be made 
for the case of small and poor communities like Roumania and Servia, 
to which the English Government is always being urged to apply 
pressure in the interest of the Jews. To abstain from religious per- 
secution the Roumanians and Servians are clearly bound and they 
declare that they do abstain. They declare, and are supported by 
good evidence in the declaration, that in the cities perfect toleration, 
and even that public assistance, is accorded to the Jewish faith. But 
they say that in the country districts, the Jews, alien invaders, without 
bowels of compassion for the Gentiles, come among a simple peasantry, 
strip the peasant by usury of all he has, and reduce him to t aN 
of debt. It is surely not clear that a community is 
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kind, or that other nations are bound to use their power in com- 
pelling it to do so. 

No doubt Christianity is in some measure to blame for the obstinate 
adherence of the Jews to their tribal religion and their exclusiveness 
of race. The Christian Churches continue to make an irrational use of 
the Old Testament, to treat its ceremonialism as something perma- 
nently sacred, and to set before the people as examples of morality acts 
and passages which have ceased to be moral. In their futile attempts to 
convert the Jews they begin by signifying to them that, as the Chosen 
People, they are objects of interest to God above other men, thus 
flattering and fostering the very tribalism from which they are to be 
convert #1 to the religion of humanity. A chosen people they were, 
indeed, in a certain sense, so long as they led the van of spiritual 
progress ; but the Father of all can have no favourites, though, in the 
primzeval world, every tribe is the chosen race of a tribal god. If 
you want to argue with the Jews, and do not think it wiser and more 
respectful to leave them to the natural operation of the social and 
intellectual influences by which they are environed, you should bid 
them cease to cling to this miserable idolatry of race, when, by a total 
change of climate, habits, occupations acting through centuries, the 
race itself has lost its character, and nothing but the genealogy—not 
even, as some tell us, the original complexion—remains of the Hebrew 
husbandmen who listened to the prophets and gathered before Jeho- 
vah in the courts of Sion. You should bid them accept Humanity, 
and in its service find again a nobler exercise for those ancestral gifts 
which, since they rejected that service, have been employed mainly 
in money-getting by means often low, and sometimes inhuman. Dr. 
Adler quotes a passage of Mr. Lecky, in which that eminent writer 
reproduces the current account of great services rendered to science by 
the Jews in the Middle Ages, while the Teutonic organisers of modern 
Europe, the framers of the Great Charter, the originators of Parlia- 
mentary government, the builders of the cathedrals, the creators of 
Christian art generally, the founders of the universities, the authors 
of that vast system of school philosophy which, with all its aridity 
and supersubtlety, formed an important instrument for human 
training, ‘ were grovelling in the darkness of besotted ignorance.’ It 
is time that we should be told more distinctly what these achiéve- 
ments were—whether they were petty and isolated discoveries, or 
great and truly scientific; and, if they were of the latter kind, what 
became of them, and how it happened that science in the sixteenth 
century had to start afresh. Of the Talmud some choice specimens 
have lately been laid before the public in an English dress, and all 
may gather from these the measure of its claims to superior wisdom, 
or even to common sense. 

Let me repeat that no human being can feel more strongly than 
I do the debt of historic gratitude due to the Jewish race as the 
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leader, while it was in Sion, of spiritual life, and the race which, 
when the hour was come, gave birth to the Apostles of Galilee. What 
the Judaism of Galilee was we can only very dimly discern, but we 
may be sure that to the Judaism of the Stock Exchange it bore no 
moral relation whatever. 

Such, then, is my position. If it is erroneous, the best way to 
convince me and many others of our error is to tell us exactly what 
Judaism is, whether it is a religion of race or not; if it is a religion 
of race, how it can be universal, not tribal; and at the same time 
what is its political bearing, and what are the relations between 
country and race in the mind of a strict Jew. It is needless to say 
that there is no one who could give us the information with £athority 
equal to that of Dr. Adler. 

Dr. Adler has concluded with some remarks of a rather personal 
character, a notice of which on my part would not enhance the 
dignity of the discussion, or bring us nearer to the truth. 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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THE LAW OF UNITY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


II. 


TuE joint discussion of the two questions, Scotch Disestablishment 
and Papal Aggression, which, by a remarkable coincidence, have risen 
simultaneously to public notice, and which furnished the title to my 
former article,° is, I cannot but think, of great advantage to the cause 
of truth in regard to both. It brings before us at once in striking 
contrast the two ecclesiastical systems which are now more than ever 
stirring themselves up to compete for our allegiance ; and it obliges 
each of us to ask himself the question: ‘Am I to believe that the 
Founder of Christianity intended His Church to be brought under 
the supreme authority of one visible head, the Bishop of Rome— 
a system which becomes more deeply involved in practical difficulties 
the more extensively the Church is spread? or am I rather to think 
that He looked for the maintenance of His religion to the rulers of 
the several nations of the earth, and to the people themselves within 
certain prescribed lines of faith and practice—a system which seems 
to be recommended by the fixed varieties of language, and of national 
character, and by the very configuration of the globe itself?’ It 
can scarcely be doubted that one or the other of these two antagonist 
systems must, in the long run, carry the day; for, if the national 
system is not to be maintained, I can see little room for hope that 
voluntaryism—which is no better than a rope of sand for constructive 
purposes on a large scale, and which prima facie fails to fulfil the 
plain requirements of Holy Scripture—will be able eventually to stand 
its ground against a system so powerful and so thoroughly organised 
as that of Popery. 

In order fully to comprehend the issues involved in the discussion 
of that twofold subject, I intimated that it would be necessary first to 
‘take a wide historical survey,’ and thence to advance to ‘ principles 
which lie at the root of the welfare of all Christian communities.’ In 
these latter words I alluded more particularly to the Law of Unity. 
Accordingly, having in my former article traced out the methods 


* See Nineteenth Century for March, p. 475. 
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which the written word and providence of God have combined to 
recommend for the purpose of producing obedience to that law, I 
have now to inquire into the natwre and obligation of the law itself. 
As regards the Romish system, there is, indeed, no occasion for any 
such inquiry. Not that unity is of no account in that system. On 
the contrary, it is all inall to it. Like Joseph’s cup, it is that out of 
which its lord drinks, and whereby, indeed, he divines or conjures. But 
under Romanism ‘the nature and obligation’ of that law lie, so to 
speak, in a nutshell, viz., the Pope’s person, and the Pope’s word or will. 
I need scarcely say this is quite otherwise under the national system. 
In that system the law of unity has not yet found its proper footing. 
And this inquiry therefore has become an extremely needful and 
pressing one wherever the said system exists and is to be upheld; 
because if the law of unity were to be properly understood and 
practised, Voluntaryism, which is the child of Sectarianism, and which 
is now, like a canker, preying upon the vitals of the national system, 
would shrink up and disappear. The topic may sownd somewhat 
trite and commonplace. And doubtless much has been said and 
written, in vague and general terms, upon the advantages of Christian 
concord, and the evils of unchristian divisions. But, in truth, I know 
of no book or treatise in which it has been attempted to investigate 
—as I now propose to do—the practical bearings of the entire subject, 
in the light of the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

That Separation, or ‘ Schism,’ as it is called, is a thing sinful in 
itself, this, to a certain extent, we all admit. But the far greater 
number of us are satisfied that they escape all blame on that account, 
not by denying that they, or the body to which they belong, have 
made a separation, but by casting the fault of it upon those from 
whom they are separated. So far from considering that they them- 
selves are in the wrong, they are persuaded not only that the sin of 
the division lies altogether on the other side, but that, if they had 
not acted as they did, they themselves would have been involved in 
sin. In short, there are various pleas urged amongst us which they 
who allege them regard as sufficient, not only to excuse and justify, 
but even to demand and sanctify separation. And the question now 
to be examined is, whether these pleas are warranted by the word of 
God. If good cause can be shown to incline us to believe that no 
plea whatever can justly lay claim to such a warrant, then we shall 
be at liberty to decline the more delicate and invidious task of in- 
quiring into the merits of each particular plea, and the discussion 
will be brought to a far more speedy and decisive result ; for nothing 
further will then remain to be determined on the part of each and all 
who desire to fulfil the law of unity, but the simple matter of his- 
torical fact whether or no they themselves are of the number of those 
who, either in their own persons, or in the person of the religious 
body to which they belong, have made a separation. The evidence 
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which I have to. produce will be, as I have said, exclusively Scrip- 
tural; and my sole object in raising the discussion is to promote, if [ 
may, the cause of truth and charity. 

To begin, then, the evidence for the law of unity with the un- 
impeachable testimony of our Lord Himself. 

‘To gather together in one all things in Christ ’"—this, St. Paul 
tells us, was the grand object of the dispensation, which God from 
the beginning had_ purposed to reveal ‘in the fulness of the times.’! 
Accordingly our Lord, on the eve of His crucifixion, offered up to 
His Father the touching prayer, in behalf of those who should believe 
on Him, ‘that they all may be one,’-repeating the words twice or 
thrice, and dwelling upon them with peculiar emphasis;? and what 
kind of unity we are to understand by this solemn petition we shall see 
presently. On a previous occasion He had foretold His disciples that 
He should ‘ lay down his life’ for this end—that there might ‘ be one 
fold and one shepherd.’* And the mark by which all men were to 
know His true sheep was to be the love they should bear towards each 
other.4 But the example which Jesus set affords a proof still stronger 
and more relevant than any words He uttered, as bearing practically 
upon the matter before us. I refer to the manner in which, notwith- 
standing all the provocations and wrongs and insults that were put 
upon Him, He still conformed in all lawful ways to the worship and 
other regulations of the Jewish Church, sunk as it then was into the 
worst corruptions, and administered by the very men—the Scribes 
and Pharisees—who so provoked, so wronged, so insulted Him. I 
need not multiply instances. At Capernaum and elsewhere it was 
‘ His custom’ to frequent the synagogue on the Sabbath day. At 
Jerusalem He ‘ taught daily in the Temple.’ When He healed a 
leper, and again when He healed the ten lepers, on both occasions 
He sent them to the priests, as the law required. Nor has He failed 
to give us an all-sufficient reason why He should act thus—a reason 
directly applicable to the Jewish Church, and certainly not less ap- 
plicable to the Church which He was Himself to found—when He 
used the memorable illustration in which the ecclesiastical bearing of 
the terms ‘ kingdom,’ ‘ city,’ and ‘ house’ will not need to be pointed 
out : ‘ Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation, 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand. In 
short, it may be truly said that if there be one duty more than another 
to the practice of which every Christian is constrained by a sense of 
respect and obedience towards the Master whose name he bears, it is 
the duty of avoiding divisions, or, in other words, of maintaining 
unity in matters of religion. 

And so the apostles who ‘had the mind of Christ’ understood the 
obligation. Every reader of the Bible must remember how, in epistle 
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after epistle, St. Paul® exhorts his converts ‘to study earnestly to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,’ out of regard not 
only to the ‘one Spirit,’ but the ‘one body’ into which they were 
called ; how he entreats them, by every sanction that could influence 
Christian men, to be ‘ of one accord, of one mind,’ yea, ‘ to stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel ;’ and again, how He beseeches them ‘to mark those who 
cause divisions, and avoid them;’ how he pronounces those to be 
‘carnal’ among whom divisions exist; and, finally, how he includes 
religious separations, apparently, under the name of ‘seditions’ in 
his catalogue of offences, of which he declares that ‘they who do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’ 

I have no wish to press the acceptance of any one of these texts 
for more than it is worth. I readily admit that St. Paul’s condemna- 
tion of ‘schisms,’ as e.g. in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, has 
reference to ‘factions within the Christian society,’ rather than 
without.© And members of the same religious body had never more 
occasion to take those earnest reproofs to heart than we all have 
within our several Christian communities at the present day. But 
the remedy of such ‘factions’ is always at hand, and each man can 
apply it in his own case; whereas a formal separation, while it is 
sure to give rise to an equal or greater amount of unchristian ex- 
asperation, is too apt to propagate itself, without any prospect of 
amendment, from generation to generation ; and it cannot therefore 
be supposed that the exhortations, the remonstrances, the entreaties 
of St. Paul would have been less urgent, if it had been possible for 
him to see what we see—to experience what we experience—of the 
same evils on a larger scale, and not only more inveterate in them- 
selves, but fraught with consequences far more disastrous, especially 
to the poor and uninstructed whom they perplex or mislead. No, we 
cannot suppose this: rather we must conclude that had the Apostle 
been living at the present day, his deprecation of the disorder would 
have been still more fervent, his denunciation of the offence still more 
severe. 

There is, however, another objection to be encountered which is 
more plausible. The form in which it presents itself is of this kind. 
It admits the stringency of the texts to which I have referred, but 
it endeavours to escape from them by insisting upon the free and 
spiritual character of Christianity. It cannot believe that any great 
stress is to be laid upon mere formal or external unity: all that can 
be really intended and required is, that we should be united in the 
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general profession of a common faith, and in a certain amount of 
ordinary sympathy and goodwill, however different and discordant 
may be the methods of organisation or of worship which, even as 
fellow-countrymen, and close neighbours within the same locality, we 
may severally adopt. The objection is, as I have said, plausible, but 
it admits of an easy and direct answer. Its plea cannot be reconciled 
with the objects which the Scripture distinctly assigns as the grounds 
and reasons for the law of unity. For instance, when our Lord 
prayed that all who believe in Him ‘ may be one,’ He assigned as the 
reason of His prayer, that, through the visible effects of their harmony 
and brotherly love, ‘the world ’—all, as yet, unconverted— might 
believe that the Father had sent Him.’ As Dr. Newman observed 
many years ago: ‘In these words a visible unity, a unity such as 
the world could recognise, whatever depths it has besides, is made 
the token, or the condition, as we view it, of that glory in which the 
Church was tc be clad.’’ So, too, when St. Paul entreated his 
Philippian converts ‘ to stand fast in one spirit,’ he did so with the 
avowed object that they might ‘with one mind strive together for 
the faith of the Gospel ;’ when he prayed that his Roman converts 
might be ‘like-minded one towards another,’ and when he exhorted 
them to ‘receive one another,’ he did so in order, as he says, that 
they may not only ‘ with one mind,’ but also ‘ with one mouth, glorify 
God :’ results which cannot reasonably be looked for, in either case, 
when the law of visible unity has ceased to be observed. And this 
last remark must be carried a step further. It may be said not 
untruly that the two great objects of the Gospel are to glorify God, 
and to promote mutual edification among men. But it is certain 
that we can do neither—neither give due ‘glory to God,’ nor ‘ edify 
one another,’ as St. Paul prescribes—but rather we shall be in danger 
of doing what is contrary to both requirements, if, instead of wor- 
shipping and communicating together, we separate into rival and 
discordant sects. Again,in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are in- 
structed ‘ not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together,’ but ‘ to 
encourage one another, * in a way which is quite incompatible with 
such separation. And this we are told for our imitation the first 
believers did: ‘ They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ ® 

So far then it would appear that the obligation of the law of 
unity can only mean what every unprejudiced person, who takes the 
texts produced from the New Testament in their plain and natural 

* Prophetical Office of the Church, p. 244. See also a remarkable passage in 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by the late (alas !) Bishop 
Selwyn, then of New Zealand, p. 56 scq., who testified from his own experience to the 
hindrances placed in the way of converting the heathen from the want of the 
visible unity for which our Lord prayed. Similar testimonies could be multiplied 


a hundredfold. See Outlines of Christian Ministry, pp. 257-61. 
® Hed. x. 25. ® Acts ii, 42, 
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sense, must suppose it to mean. But it may be asked, is there nothing 
in Scripture to counterbalance those texts? Is there nothing to 
incline us to think that circumstances may arise sufficient to create 
a legitimate exception to this law, which in ordinary circumstances 
we all admit the word of God does unquestionably prescribe ? May 
we not even conceive an occasion in which the duty before so direct 
becomes reversed, and God by His command, Christ by His prayer, 
no longer bid or suffer us to be at one, but, on the contrary, require 
us to break the very bond of union by which we have been held ? 

It is perfectly reasonable that these questions should be asked, 
and it will be our duty to suspend judgment upon the case until they 
have been answered. 

First, then, there is a passage in the prophet Isaiah which has 
been alleged more frequently perhaps than any other in the Bible in 
order to excite or justify separation. It runs thus; the prophet is 
foretelling the return of the captive Jews from Babylon: ‘ Depart ye, 
depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch no unclean thing; go ye out 
of the midst of her ; be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord ;’'° 
an admonition plainly addressed to the priests and Levites, who were 
to bear back to Jerusalem the sacred vessels, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had carried away from the Temple, and whom the prophet desires 
more especially to warn, as being engaged in such an office and on 
such an occasion, not to contract legal pollution by touching anything 
unclean. 

In like manner the passage has been taken up and applied by 
St. Paul, when, in expostulating with his Corinthian converts, he 
sought to dissuade them from partaking of the heathen sacrifices, 
offered to idols: ‘ What concord,’ he asks, ‘hath Christ with Belial ? 
or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? or what agree- 
ment hath the Temple of God with idols? Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing.’ "™ 

It will be obvious that both these passages refer to intercourse of 
believers with heathen idolaters. They cannot therefore be applied 
by any process of a reasonable analogy to the breach of communion 
with fellow Christians. 

There is also apparently a reference to the same prophecy of 
Isaiah in the 18th chapter of the Book of Revelation. St. John is 
speaking of the doom of the mystical Babylon, and describing the 
consummation of God’s judgments, with which she shall be visited 
and finally destroyed: ‘and I heard another voice from heaven, 
saying Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her 
sins. For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities.’ But this passage again can scarcely be regarded 

1 Ts. lii. 11; see also xlviii. 20; Jerem. 1. 8, li. 6. Comp. Ezra v. 14, 15. 

" 2 Cor. vi. 15-17. See also 1 Cor. x. 14; 1 John v. 21. 
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as affording a case in point, except where the recovery of a fallen 
Church is absolutely hopeless, and where the plainest marks of apo- 
stasy, such as aré ascribed to the mystical Babylon, are to be seen 
upon it. 

Putting aside, then, those passages of Scripture as irrelevant 
(though an ultra-Protestant, perhaps, might contend that they are 
not inapplicable to the Church of Rome in Roman Catholic countries'?), 
we come next to a different class of texts, which speak indeed ot 
separation in prescribing our social duties as Christians one towards 
another, but which, when we examine them, will be found to contain 
neither more nor less than rules for the avoiding of evil company on 
the part of individuals, or on the part of competent authorities, for 
the administration of Church discipline. Such are the directions ot 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, in his first Epistle (v. 11); and to the 
Romans (xvi. 17); and again to the Thessalonians in his second Epistle 
(iii. 6, 14, 15) to the same effect.'* It is plain that scriptures such 
as these can have no force whatever to justify separation ; on the con- 
trary, the two last passages expressly bid us to keep aloof from separa- 
tists, as from other doers of evil works; just as in the Old Testament, 
on the occasion of the insurrection of Korah, Dathan, and Abiranm, it 
was the commandment of God to Moses, and of Moses to the con- 
gregation of Israel, to ‘ depart from the tents of those wicked men.’ "4 
No. The texts which we require, if we are to justify separation, must 
be of a quality and a scope very different from those; texts, which 
shall prescribe not the avoiding, or, wherever it is due and can be 
done by competent authority, the excommunicating of a delinquent 
individual, but the rejection and virtual excommunication of autho- 
rities supposed or known to be delinquent by the will and judgment 
of unauthorised individuals. 

Now let the Bible be searched from beginning to end, and I do 
not believe that any one such text isto be found therein. Authorities 
delinquent, flagrantly delinquent, and that not in their own personal 
character only, but in the practices which they prescribed, and in the 
doctrine which they taught, are noted, again and again, both in the 
Old and New Testaments; but in no one instance is separation from 
such authorities, being ordained more or less directly by God Him- 
self, recommended or held out in any way as the needful and legiti- 
mate remedy for the manifold and grievous evils which the wickedness 
of their conduct could not fail to produce. To begin with the elder, 
that is, the Jewish Church. Not to insist upon the earlier examples, 
such as were exhibited in the sons of Eli, every possible corruption 
which could vitiate a priesthood, or do dishonour to religion, is 

12 See Hooker, vol. iii. p. 496, and comp. Archbishop Bramhall, vol. v. p. 206 ; 
Burnet’s Life ¢ Bishop Bedell, p. 155 sqq. 

18 See also 1 Tim. vi. 5 (probably spurious); 2 Tim. iii. 5; Tit, iii, 10; Gal. i. 
6-8; Phil. iii. 2. 

4 Num, xvi. 21, 26, 45, 
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charged against the clergy of Israel and Judah by the prophets 
whom God raised up and sent to call them to a sense of their duty, 
and of the danger they incurred while they continued to neglect it. 
They are characterised as men who have ‘erred through wine, and 
through strong drink are out of the way ;’ who ‘ handled the law, yet 
knew not God ;’ who had ‘ become brutish, and had not sought the 
Lord ;’ who had ‘destroyed God’s vineyard and trodden His portion 
under foot ;’ who ‘ prophesied by Baal;’ who had become ‘as Sodom 
and Gomorrah ;’ who had ‘ dealt falsely, violating God’s law, profaning 
His holy things, showing no difference between the clean and unclean, 
hiding their eyes from His Sabbaths ;’ who had caused ‘ many to 
stumble at the law, and had corrupted the covenant of Levi.’ Such 
is the testimony of Isaiah, of Micah, of Jeremiah, of Ezekiel, of 
Malachi, during a long series of years; but gross and grievous as 
those corruptions must have been, not one prophet was commissioned 
to lift up his voice and cry to the people who were subject to such 
unworthy ministers, Come out from among them, and be ye separate. 
Nor did those prophets separate in their own persons: on the contrary, 
as St. Augustine has remarked, ‘Toleraverunt prophet contra quos 
tanta dicebant, nec communionem sacramentorum illius populi 
repudiabant.’ 

And so we find it also in the New Testament. We know too well 
what was the condition of the Jewish Church when their long-pro- 
mised Messiah ‘ came unto His own, and His own received Him not.’ 
The appointed guides and ministers of the people were ‘ blind leaders 
of the blind ;’ men who ‘ took away the key of knowledge, and neither 
entered themselves into the kingdom of heaven, nor would suffer 
others to enter it;’ who ‘ transgressed the commandment of God 
and made it of none effect by their traditions;’ who had con- 
verted the temple of God ‘into a den of thieves;’ who worshipped 
God ‘in vain, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men ;’ 
nay, worse than all this, who made a decree that ‘if any man should 
confess that Jesus was the Christ, he should be excommunicated.’ 
Now then surely we shall hear the cry not from a prophet or an 
apostle only, but from Christ Himself, Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate. Far otherwise. What we dohearis this. ‘The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ’—often intruded there, as 
we may believe, and as we know was the case with the high priests 
themselves, in the most unconstitutional and lawless way—‘ the 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore that they bid 
you observe "—so sitting and teaching from the law of Moses—‘ that 
observe and do; but do ye not after their works.’!”7 This was the 
teaching of Him who spake as never man spake. This was the 
principle which, as I have before pointed out, He not only prescribed 

18 §, August. Zp. xciii., vol. ii. p, 354. 
16 See Hooker, ZL. P. vii, c. xxiv. 14. 
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to others, but observed Himself. Well might St. Chrysostom remark 
in allusion to that text: ‘If the throne of Moses was worthy of such 
reverence that they who sat thereon were to be heard on that account, 
how much more the throne of Christ! And to that throne we (Chry- 
sostom is speaking as a bishop) have succeeded—from it we speak— 
since the time that Christ hath vested in us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.’'* And again, in another place: ‘ By these words Christ hath 
shut out all excuse from him that is under rule.’ 

But to pass on from the inspired record of the Gospels to that of 
the Acts. When He who was the Truth had been, by the false teachers 
whom He reproved, not excommunicated only but put to death, 
what was the course which His disciples pursued, acting, as we know 
they did, under the immediate influence of the Spirit of God? Did 
they separate from the priests and from the ordinances of the temple 
service as administered by them? In crucifying Jesus, those wicked 
and unbelieving men had slain, as the apostles would feel, not only 
their Friend and their Master, but their King and their God. They 
had therefore this plea for separation. Js it possible to conceive a 
stronger? But, I ask again, did they separate ? 

In a discourse preached before a primary synod of the Free Church 
in 1844, the year after the disruption, and published under the title 
of Religious Divisions, by one of its ablest ministers, who was also 
the author of the catechism ‘issued by authority of the General 
Assembly of that Church’ in 1847, this question was taken up and 
answered in the affirmative. It was contended by the preacher on 
that occasion that the apostles were separatists. In proof of this 
position, he referred to the course pursued by St. Paul and his as- 
sociates at Iconium, at Thessalonica, at Corinth (in all which places 
they were compelled, through the persecutions they met with at the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen, to abandon the synagogues), and 
particularly at Ephesus, where, when ‘divers were hardened and 
believed not, the apostle departed from them and separated the dis- 
ciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus.’ 

Now I readily admit nothing can be more true than the state- 
ment upon which this argument was based, viz., that ‘ with the 
Jews was the visible Church till the Gospel came;’ but then it is no 
less true that when the Gospel came and the Jews not only rejected 
it, but persecuted those whom God had visibly commissioned by the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, to make known the 
only true way of salvation through the faith of Christ, then they 
ceased to be the Church, and to separate from them was not to 
separate from the Church. Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that the Jews, as a Church, had no divine mission into heathen lands : 
on the contrary they were expressly forbidden to mix with the 


8 In Ep. ad Coloss. Hom. iii. c. 4. 
19 In Ep. i. ad Thess. Z/om. x. c. 1. 
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heathen. But the apostles, and especially St. Paul, had such a 
mission. Therefore the conclusion, built upon the course which the 
apostles pursued in regard to their fellow-countrymen in foreign 
lands, falls to the ground. But looking to the course which it was 
incumbent upon them to take at Jerusalem, the question confessedly 
becomes somewhat more difficult, and will require to be considered 
with more attention. Certain, then, it is that in matters in which 
the faith of the Gospel was concerned, the conduct of the apostles 
gave no countenance to the blindness and obstinacy of the unbelieving 
Jews. Their commission, which, being no less divine than that of 
Aaron, was designed to fulfil and supersede the Aaronical institution, 
forbade them so to do. They had seen the veil of the temple rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom. They knew that the seventy 
weeks of the prophet Daniel were complete ; that the daily sacrifice 
of the law had been taken away; and that the unction with which 
‘the Most Holy’ had been ‘anointed’ had come down even unto 
themselves. From the first, therefore, they did not scruple to meet, 
and to invite their disciples to meet together for prayer, and 
especially for ‘the breaking of bread.’ They did not scruple to 
organise in Jerusalem a ministry—parallel in its three orders to the 
Levitical ministry—a ministry in which St. James, the Lord’s 
brother, performed unquestionably a bishop’s part.” They did not 
scruple to hold at least on one occasion a solemn synod under his 
superintendence.” But notwithstanding all this, nothing at the 
same time could be more considerate, nothing more charitable, 
nothing more alien from the spirit of separation, than the conduct of 
the apostles, and even of St. Paul himself, towards their brethren of 
the elder Church. For instance, we know how after the day of 
Pentecost they still ‘ continued daily with one accord in the Temple ;’ 
how ‘daily in the Temple,’ as well as ‘at home, they ceased not to 
teach and to preach Jesus Christ ;’ and how, for many years after his 
conversion and call to the apostleship, St. Paul continued to frequent 
the Temple, especially at the great feasts—to ‘walk orderly and to 
keep the law;’ how it was while worshipping in the Temple he was 
apprehended and carried off to prison; and lastly, how, when he 
arrived as a prisoner at Rome, he avowed to his countrymen there 
that he had ‘committed nothing against the customs of their 
fathers.’ Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that this scrupulous 
forbearance on the part of the apostles towards the Jewish priest- 
hood may account in some degree for the scanty mention made in the 
Acts respecting the steps which, nevertheless, we know were taken to 
institute the Christian ministry at Jerusalem, or within the limits of 
the Holy Land. But, however this may be, certain it is they did not 


2 This is admitted even by writers such as Mosheim. See Outlines of Christian 
Ministry, pp. 58-70. 
21 Acts xv. 13,19. 
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set themselves up to dethrone the high priest, nor, while they 
reserved the obedience which they owed to God, did they seek to 
withhold the honour which was due to those who sat in Aaron’s seat, 
No! they left it dutifully to God Himself to determine the time and 
the season when, as Christ had foretold, He should ‘come and 
destroy those husbandmen and give the vineyard to others ;’ when, by 
the utter overthrow of the city and Temple, the ordinances which 
the Most High had instituted he only should annul ; and when with- 
out the breach of unity the law which was given by Moses should 
openly make way for the more perfect dispensation of grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

And so once more, when we examine the inspired record which 
describes the condition of the seven churches of the Apocalypse, we 
see nothing to refute but much to confirm the same argument. 
Coriuptions of faith and practice, more or less grievous, are charged 
against each and all of those churches ; ”? but in no one instance does 
the prescribed remedy consist in the good members coming out from 
among the evil, but in general self-amendment, and in the whole- 
some exercise of legitimate discipline. In the Church of Ephesus 
there were, as we read, ‘ false apostles and the deeds of the Nico- 
laitans ;’ in Smyrna and Philadelphia was ‘ the synagogue of Satan ;’ 
in Pergamos were they that ‘held the doctrine of Balaam;’ in 
Thyatira were ‘the seductions of Jezebel and the depths of Satan ;’ 
but to no one of them does the Spirit speak as though these evils, 
intolerable as they must have been, and destructive alike to faith and 
holiness, were to be corrected or redressed by adding to them another 
and it may be a still greater evil—another and it may be a still more 
flagrant violation of the Divine law—the breach of unity.” 

A chain of proofs and arguments such as this deduced from the 
whole course of God’s dealings with His Church, as they are recorded 
in Scripture for our instruction, would seem to draw us to a con- 
clusion which is irresistible. And this conclusion will be scarcely 
weakened by the production of two or three incidental passages to be 
found in the sacred volume, of which, if the apparent tenor is rather 
in the opposite direction, the interpretation also is more doubtful. I 
allude to the prophesying of Eldad and Medad in the camp, and not 
in the Tabernacle with the other elders; to the person in the Gospel 
who was suffered to cast out devils in Christ’s name, though he 
followed not in company with the apostles; and to St. Paul’s de- 
claration of his rejoicing that Christ should be preached ‘ every way,’ 


22 And so of the Church of Corinth Dean Stanley remarks: ‘No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or laxity. And yet 
St. Paul does not call on his converts to desert their community ’ (p. 25). 

* The Church of Ephesus is commended for hating the Nicolaitans, and the 
Church of Pergamos reproved for tolerating their doctrine, Rev. ii. 6,15. But this 
may mean no more than that the one exercised and the other neglected necessary 
discipline towards them. Comp. Titus iii. 10. 
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not only ‘in truth’ but ‘in pretence ;’** passages, all of which may 
admit of being explained so as to be removed altogether out of our 
present argument, and of which no one can be taken, at the 
utmost, to prove more than this—that God may occasionally see cause 
to bear vith and convert to good the actions of men, which neverthe- 
less He does actually disapprove, and eventually designs to punish.* 

I am not aware that the Bible contains anything more which 
would serve to throw light on this great question, unless I am to 
notice those two unhappy incidents which occurred at Antioch: one, 
in which St. Peter with the Jewish converts was led to withdraw and 
separate himself from St. Paul and their Gentile brethren; the 
other, when, in consequence of a contention respecting the conduct 
of John Mark, Paul and Barnabas departed asunder one from the 
other. I confess indeed that unless I had happened to know that 
both these passages are sometimes appealed to by apologists for 
separation, it would not have occurred to me that they are capable 
of being regarded by intelligent readers in that light. In the former 
the separation of St. Peter, which we discover afterwards to have 
been merely temporary, is left on record only to be condemned. In 
the latter the ‘ sharp contention’ of Barnabas and Paul led indeed to 
an estrangement between them, not as fellow-Christians but as 
fellow-travellers and missionaries of the Gospel; and that this too 
was only for a season we have ample evidence in the passages in 
which the great apostle subsequently mentions Mark as his ‘ fellow- 
labourer.’ *” This latter incident is however of use to show that very 
serious disagreements, especially upon methods of action for the good 
of the Church, may arise between men equally excellent of the same 
communion—such disagreements as occasionally exist between the 
leaders of so-called ‘ parties’ within the Church of England at the 
present day; but it obviously affords no argument whatever in 
justification of individuals or bodies of Christians forming themselves 
into distinctive sects. 

Thus, then, I have examined the whole of the inspired volume 
for the purpose of investigating the truth upon this most solemn and 
important subject. And certain it is that, after the most careful and 
exact search that I could make, I have not been able to discover one 
single text which can fairly be set off against those numerous 
passages in which the duty of abstaining from separation and cherish- 
ing unity is expressly commanded or obviously implied. One more 
remark still remains to be made in order to place this question in its 
proper light. It will not, I think, be denied that a certain mysterious 
character is assigned by Revelation to the Christian Church, which 
distinguishes it not only from the Church of the Jews, but from all 


24 See Numb. xi. 16-30; Matt. ix. 38; Phil. i. 15-18. 
25 See Matt. vii. 22, 23; and comp. St. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles. c. xv: 
26 Gal. ii. 12; Acts xv. 39. 7 Phil. ii. 24; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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other societies whatsoever, and which we mean to express, when, fol- 
lowing the guidance of Scripture, we speak of it as the Body of Christ. 
It was the consideration of this mystical character of the Christian 
society which led the ancient fathers of the Church to speak at once 
so severely and so pathetically whenever they had occasion to warn 
their hearers against the breach of unity. I gave some examples of 
their teaching on this head in my former article, and they could 
easily be multiplied; but I scarcely think that this is necessary. 
Rather I would venture to suppose that we have now reached the 
point at which it may be allowable for me to sum up the results of 
the inquiry upon which we have been engaged. And they are these. 
The Church, which is the Body of Christ, is a mysterious thing. To 
make a division in that Body is to do we know not what. But if we 
will look to the history and experience of the elder Church ; if we 
will accept the teaching and example of Christ Himself; if we will 
consent to be guided by the spiritual lessons set forth in the lives and 
writings of the apostles; or if we will deign to receive instruction 
from the fathers and martyrs of the primitive Church; if we will 
listen to all or any of these, then, however we may have been inclined 
to look upon separation heretofore—and I speak more especially of 
separation among Christians who live together in the same place, and 
are natives of the same land—we shall now, I trust, be persuaded that 
nothing can be more offensive or more unjustifiable in the sight of 
God; and whether there be any plea whatever that can suffice 
to justify it, this, if we are not yet prepared to deny, we shall at 
least, I imagine, be inclined to doubt. For my own part, I 
confess, I am disposed to accept the conclusion ** to which the teaching 
of God’s word has plainly led, as a proposition universally true, 
and to hold that in no circumstances is separation from a living 
branch of the Church justifiable—such separation, I mean, as involves 
the setting up of a rival or antagonistic communion. This was the 
principle for which St. Augustine contended against the Donatists. 
To repeat the passage quoted in my former paper: ‘ Fieri non potest 
ut aliqui habeant causam justam qua communionem suam separent a 
communione orbis terrarum, eamque appellent Ecclesiam Christi.’ Or, 
if it be thought that some ambiguity may lurk in that form of words 
from the want of an article in the Latin language, so that we cannot 
certainly tell whether the words ‘ Ecclesiam Christi’ are intended to 
mean ‘a Church of Christ,’ or ‘the Church of Christ,’ then let me 
produce a passage from another work of the same high authority, 
which can admit of no doubt: ‘ Hee de Scripturis sanctis documenta 
proferimus, ut appareat facile non esse quidquam gravius sacrilegio 
schismatis, quia PRECIDENDZ UNITATIS NULLA EST JUSTA NECESSITAS.’ 
And why? Because in the words of St. Irenzus, which I before 
quoted, ‘the evils of schism are so great that no reformation to be 


28 It will be obvious that this conclusion must involve a wide allowance for free 
discussion within the Church. 
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effected by those who separate can be an equivalent for it.’ It is true, 
the present circumstances of Christendom are, unhappily, not so 
favourable to the application of St. Augustine’s principle as they were 
in his own day, that is, in the fourth and fifth centuries; but wher- 
ever it can be applied—as it certainly can be among ourselves—I 
see nothing that can excuse us from endeavouring to do our utmost to 
carry it into effect. I cannot think that either the vicious conduct 
of individual ministers, or the general corruption of the ecclesiastical 
body ; either the abuses of patronage (which in Scotland has now 
ceased to exist), or the tyrannical aggressions of the civil power, can 
justify Christians in separating from each other: on the contrary 
I am convinced that their duty is to combine only the more closely 
when they are subject to such evils, in order that they may be able 
to contend against them (as most assuredly they ought to contend 
against them) with greater effect. Neither can I think that the 
admission even of doctrinal errors which do not go to destroy the very 
essence of the faith, is sufficient to excuse, still less to necessitate 
separation. Patience—patience under protest—is the only remedy, 
supported by the assurance that in His own good time ‘ God will 
avenge His own elect, though He bear long with them.’ It is felt, I 
know, in every such case that we throw the responsibility of the evils 
off ourselves when we separate from the communion in which they 
exist. It is argued that we must do homage to Christ and not 
to Antichrist ; that we must render unto Cesar only the things that 
are Cesar’s; that we must obey God rather than man. But all 
such pleas (while they savour too much of a refined selfishness, and 
while they tend to place men in the Pharisaical position of appearing 
to say to those from whom they separate: ‘Come not near to me, I 
am holier than thou’) involve, moreover, a begging of the question 
that has to be proved; viz. what is trwe homage to Christ, what is 
true obedience to God. And the result of acting upon them is, that 
men do in fact pisoney Gop, and oBEY MAN; that is, they obey the 
dictates of their own self-will, or impatience, or misguided zeal, 
when they separate. In other words, they put themselves in the 
case which St. Paul condemns, of doing evil that good may come. 
And though undoubtedly much apparent good does often come for a 
time, yet in the long run it will be found that the general result is 
such as might be expected from such a course. So then, as long as 
the branch of the Church of which we are members—supposing it 
can claim, more or less directly, an apostolic origin—is not actually 
dead, or severed by apostasy from the one Body of Christ, we may not 


22 «We now withdraw, ... with an assured conviction that we are not re- 
sponsible for any consequences that may follow from this our enforced separation.’— 
First Protest of the Free Church, at the end. Not asyllable of regret iseXpressed 
throughout the document for the breach of unity; nor is there in $6 second and 
larger Protest. See Dr. R. Buchanan's Zen Years’ Conflict, vol. ii. 

% See Rom. xvi. 17, 18. / 
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separate ourselves from it. Like the fellow-mariners of St. Paul, if 
we wish to be ‘saved,’ however dark and tempestuous may be the 
vessel’s course, we must ‘ remain in the ship,’ until it has become, if 
unhappily it is destined to become, an actual wreck. 

In my former article I showed, I hope, with sufficient clearness, 
that the English Reformation requires no defence from this point of 
view. Of the Reformation in Scotland if it is more difficult to say 
the same, at least it must be borne in mind that the chief agents in 
that crisis had been driven to the violent courses they pursued by 
the certainty that any attempt made on their part to propagate the 
reformed doctrine, or to escape from the errors and corruptions then 
prevalent, by peaceful means, would have been visited upon them, as 
it had been actually visited (among others) upon Patrick Hamilton, 
Henry Forest, George Wishart, and Walter Mill, by the cruel death 
of burning at the stake; and, moreover, was denounced, and would 
have been visited upon Knox himself if he had not made his escape 
beyond the sea. In short, with them it was a struggle not only for 
the truth of God, as they believed it, but for their lives and for their 
liberties ; lives threatened and liberties taken from them (be it further 
remembered) by men who acted in subjection to the usurped authority 
of a foreign potentate, to whom, as Scotchmen, they owed no alle- 
giance; so that in all this conflict there was a complication of in- 
terests, sacred and secular, which in a great measure takes it beyond 
the boundaries of the question we are now considering. 

Of our subsequent separations it would be easy, but not, I fear, 
very profitable, to speak. In my former article I ventured to say of 
the two principal among them that they would not, in my opinion, 
be able to stand against a fair application of the Scriptural argument 
which has been now exhibited. It is true Lord Macaulay, with no 
strong interest, it may be feared, in the welfare of any Church, has 
told us that ‘the union accomplished in 1707 has been a great 
blessing both to England and to Scotland. But it has been a 
blessing, because in constituting one State it left two Churches.’® 
Unhappily our then bishops gave King William, politically speaking, 
no alternative ; and therefore the question of his choice need not 
now be raised. Neither can it now be of any avail to discuss the 
justice or constitutional character of the measure which, in 1689-90, 
disestablished and disendowed the then bishops and clergy, without 
any regard to existing interests; or to inquire into the truth® or 
validity of the plea upon which the said measure was made to rest, 
viz. that the change adopted was ‘most agreeable to the wishes of 


" Hist. of England, vol. iv. p, 268. The way Mr. Hallam disposes of the matter 
is still less worthy of a philosophical historian (Const. Hist. vol. iii. p. 444). 

%2 Many authorities, some of them Presbyterian, have denied or doubted the truth 
of that plea. Burton’s statement of the case may be seen, vol. vii. pp. 184-90, 202; 
Dr, Grubb’s, vol. iii. p. 317 note. 
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the people.’ The time is long gone by for altercation upon such 
points, and nothing but an unchristian spirit of retaliation would 
seek to resuscitate it. But so much at least may be said in reference 
to Lord Macaulay’s remark : the sooner the ‘ two Churches ’ can safely 
and wisely be brought to fulfil the requirements of God’s law, the 
better it will be both for themselves and for the ‘one State.’ Again, 
we have been told by Mr. Gladstone that ‘to the moral attitude of 
the Free Church as a body scarcely any word weaker or lower than 
that of majesty is, according to the spirit of historical criticism, 
justly applicable.’ ** And this may be granted if we are to speak 
merely xat’ avOpwrov. But the precept of Solon, ‘ never to call any 
man happy before his death,’ is no less applicable in the case of 
institutions. We must wait to see what they are to come to. We 
have seen, during recent years, enough to enable us to discern more 
and more of the true character of the Church of Rome. Some of us, 
perhaps, are already beginning to feel uneasy as to what may be the 
consequences to England of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
righteous as that measure, in the judgment of many, appeared to be. 
What is to be the end of the Free Church? Is it to become the 
maim cause of our ceasing to exhibit in Scotland any national re- 
cognition of reformed Christianity, or even of religion itself—and 
this notwithstanding its own strongly avowed original testimony in 
favour of such recognition? And then is the spreading influence of 
its ‘majestical’ spirit further to lead, in due time, to the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England—to be followed by the downfall 
of the aristocracy and of the monarchy? And, to crown all, is it 
finally to be the means of Popery overcoming Protestantism ? 

To those who are acquainted with the present position of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Scotland it will not appear necessary that I should 
say more in order to bring the foregoing arguments to bear upon 
them. For many years past no public document professing to deal 
with our social or religious condition has appeared—no Moderator’s 
address, no Committee’s report on Christian life and work, no statis- 
tical account of the condition of our demoralised poor—which has 
not deplored the miserable effects of our unchristian divisions as 
among the foremost of the evils that we ought to grapple with. In 
arecent number of the Princeton Review an enthusiastic advocate 
of Presbyterianism, after writing complainingly of ‘the wranglings, 
the splits, the secessions, the disruptions, the multiplied belligerencies 
occurring within the Presbyterian family’ in general, proceeds to 
speak more particularly of Scotland as follows :— 

From the period of the formation in 1733, under Ebenezer Erskine, of the 
Associate Presbytery, and its speedy subdivision, in 1739, into Burghers and Antt- 
Burghers, onward through the subsequent conflicts and divisions represented in the 
Relief, the Old Lights and the New, and other seceding organisations, till the historic 


* Quoted in the Princeton Review for January, p. 38, 
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Disruption of 1843, there is apparently a series of centrifugal forces warring against 
the coherencies of the Presbyterian system, and whirling into perpetual separation 
and antagonism those whom a true, warm Catholicity would have held together 
in ‘ happy union.’ 


When adherents and admirers speak in this manner, what might 
not an adversary say? And still we see no attempt made to 
grapple with all this acknowledged evil, to trace it to its source, to 
probe it to the core. Rather, what too often occurs to us, instead, is 
to hear, on the one hand, delusive flattery of ‘ Bible-loving Scotland, 
and, on the other hand, violent denunciations of Popery, or angry com- 
plaints against the large and increasing pumbers of our landed pro- 
prietors and educated classes, whose tastes, whose convictions, or 
whose hereditary associations incline them to range themselves under 
the old-fashioned banner of ‘Evangelical Truth and Apostolical 
Order,’ rather than accept a system which, on various accounts, does 
not appear to them to possess equal advantages. And in the mean 
time, in very much of our existing separation there is no reality, but 
the reality of the mischief which, both positively and negatively, it 
cannot fail to cause. This is the case more especially between our- 
selves and a large number of professing Presbyterians, I shall give 
no offence, I believe, when I state, as a matter which has frequently 
come within my own experience, that Presbyterian ministers, and not 
of the Established Church only, do not scruple to avow that, had 
they been living in England, they would gladly have been ordained 
to the ministry of the English Church. It is, and has been, the boast 
of many, as of the late universally esteemed Dr. Norman Macleod, 
not only that they have constantly attended without scruple the 
services of the English Prayer Book while sojourning in England, but 
that they have themselves publicly used those services, as though they 
had been English clergymen, while travelling on the Continent. But 
if this be so, what are we to think of the solemn promise exacted not 
only from probationers and ministers at their Ordination, but also 
from lay elders, to the effect that they will ‘never endeavour directly 
or indirectly the prejudice or subversion’ of the Presbyterian Church 
government as it now exists? And in the case of ministers it has 
further been required, by an act of General Assembly since 1711, that 
they should profess themselves persuaded that the said Church govern- 
ment, as well as ‘ the doctrine, worship, and discipline’ that go along 
with it, is so ‘founded upon the word of God and agreeable thereto’ 
that it must be ‘ maintained, supported, and defended’ by them ‘to 
the utmost of their power during all the days of their life.’*4 What 
are we to say to these requirements? In the first place there is 
nothing to compare with them required in the Church of England, 
in the Episcopal Church of America, or in our own Church. Epi- 
scopacy has had recourse to no such questionable expedients to main- 


%* See Taylor Innes’ Law of Creeds, p. 104 seg.; also pp. 84, 89. 
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tain itself. It has been content to trust simply to the force of 
argument, Scriptural and historical, in its behalf. But further, is the 
exaction of such a promise, when compared with the full teaching 
of Scripture, and with the entire history of the Church, defensible in 
the sight of God? Does it not look like a desire to maintain separa- 
tion for separation’s sake? Such, I know, is the effect which it has 
upon the minds of many, who, though they desire the causes of our 
separation to be removed, yet feel that, with that chain fastened 
around their necks, they cannot stir. But is their scruple a sound 
one? In other words, is such a promise morally binding? Looking 
to the rules laid down by the greatest of our British casuists—Bishop 
Sanderson—in the seventh of his lectures De Juramenti promissorit 
Obligatione,® we may fairly plead for a negative reply to this question 
under his fourth case, change of circumstances; and again, under 
his fifth case, which rules that the party who imposes the oath may 
release from it, we may safely conclude that all reasonable endea- 
vours must be allowed to show by argument why he ought to do so. 
And this, no doubt, would be the justification of Lord Kinloch—a 
man of high religious principle—when, being both a lay elder, and 
therefore subject to the promise, and also a judge of the Court of 
Session, he did not scruple (as was shown in my former article) 
publicly to recommend a modification of the existing Presbyterian 
system in order to introduce the advantages of Episcopacy. But to 
revert to the former case supposed by Bishop Sanderson, as applicable to 
the Presbyterian position at the present day. That there has been since 
1711 a great. ‘change of circumstances’ no one can deny. In the 
first place there is now no fear whatever, as there was then, from 
the remembrance of unconstitutional proceedings under the Stuarts, 
that any attempt will be made on the part of England to interfere 
with the spontaneous wishes of the Scottish people as exhibited 
through their General Assembly, in regard to the management of their 
own ecclesiastical affairs. Again, the line taken up now on the Pres- 
byterian side by all the most competent judges upon the question of 
Church government is entirely different from what it was then. If 
it is now maintained at all that Presbyterian Church government is 
‘founded upon the word of God and agreeable thereto,’ it is so in a 
sense far laxer and less exclusive than that which was commonly 
received at the Revolution period. But more than this. However we 
may disregard the testimony of Gibbon (quoted in my former article) 
respecting the uniform teaching of ecclesiastical history from the 
second to the sixteenth century, a more correct exegetical acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the New Testament has made it now im- 
possible to ignore the fact, which to all appearance was entirely 
ignored in the discussions of the Westminster Assembly,” that James, 
as bishop of Jerusalem,*” was something more than a Presbyterian 


%5 See Sanderson’s Works, vol. iv. p. 342. 
3° See Outlines of Christian Ministry, p. 86. 31 Tid. pp. 58-70, 
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moderator, whatever may still be thought of the cases of Timothy and 
Titus, or of the * Angels’ of the Seven Churches; and it is therefore 
no less than treason against the plain teaching of God’s word to 
assume its authority as given in behalf of a system which excludes 
the recognition of such an episcopacy. But better perhaps than any 
casuist our great dramatic poet would teach us what to think of pro- 
mises which are, at all events, utterly inconsistent and irreconcilable 
with the supreme Divine Law or CuristiAN UNITY. 

It is a sin to swear unto asin; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

In my former article I quoted the words, written in 1872, of the 
Moderator Designate of the General Assembly for the present year, in 
which he acknowledged ‘ the weaknesses of the Presbyterian system 
from the disuse of Episcopacy.’ On our own side, I cannot do better 
than quote now words spoken in that same year by the present Bishop of 
Edinburgh in a synodal address to his clergy. After insisting upon 
our duty to testify to ‘that apostolic order which through the good 
providence of God we have inherited,’ he proceeded thus :-— 

* Does this require of us that we shall cease to regard as brethren those who love 
and honour the same Divine Redeemer? Does it justify us in speaking of such men 
who have not caused divisions, but inherited them, as guilty of the sin of schism ? 
Does it excuse us when we dishonour the Holy Ghost, who is pleased to work 
abundantly by their ministrations, by speaking of that work in the language of 
contempt? Nay, does it justify us in drawing a line of demarcation round our- 
selves, and saying The temple of the Lord are we? 


Indignantly repudiating on our behalf all such unchristian pre- 
sumption, he went on to refer to the correspondence which had then 
recently taken place, with a view to union between the bishops of 
the province of South Africa, of whom he himself was one, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church ;** and in the course of which the late Bishop 
of Cape Town, as Metropolitan, writing in his own name and in the 
names of all his brethren, had used these words :— 

We do not dispute that your members receive through the sacraments ad- 
ministered by you that which your Church leads them to expect they will receive ; 
nor do we doubt that the Holy Ghost works in the conversion of souls to God in 
and through your ministry. Jt would, in our judgment, be sinful to doubt this. 
Wherever there is godliness, there must be grace and the Author of it. 


I need not say how cordially I concur in these sentiments, and in the 
remark added by the Bishop of Edinburgh, that the principles thus 
enunciated ‘ must lead, as their legitimate consequence, to such acts 
of brotherly intercourse as shall manifest their truth.’ 
I have now reached the conclusion at which I aimed in the dis- 
cussion of my twofold subject. The Presbyterian Church as now 
%* This interesting correspondence is to be found in two pamphlets (which I 
received from Bishop Gray shortly before his death), entitled Unity of Christendom 


and Union of Churches, Cape Town, 1871. The passage quoted is at p. 14 of the 
former, It had attracted my notice before I saw it in the Bishop of Edinburgh’s 


address, 
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established is unquestionably, so far as human law can make it, 
‘gue CuurcH oF Scotian.’ In order fully to deserve the name, all 
that it requires is to be brought into harmony with the divine law of 
unity : which is not to be done by placing itself in subjection to the 
Church of Rome, nor by severing its connection with the State. And 
having been brought into harmony with that law, it would then be 
able to appeal—not to us, for we should be already with it—but to all 
others who are now separated from it (Romanists included), in a way 
that it cannot do so long as its only real sanction is the sanction of 
the civil power. It would then have assumed its true and un- 
assailable position as the National Church: provided it has had the 
Christian boldness and the Christian patriotism to tell its adherents 
the grounds upon which it has seen cause to act, and has been able 
to convince them of their justice and their truth. Without any 
sacrifice of its national independence, it would then find itself in 
communion not only with the Church of England, but with all the 
Churches of the Reformed Anglican Communion throughout the 
world; and so would have become one of that great body, of which 
De Maistre, though a Romanist, declared : ‘Si jamais les Chrétiens se 
rapprochent, comme tout les y invite, il semble que la motion doit 
partir de l’Eglise d’Angleterre.’ * 

Before the Reformation, the Church of Scotland, in common with 
the other Churches of Western Christendom, had suffered greatly by 
undue accretions. Since the Reformation, through excessive reaction, 
it has suffered, even in times of Episcopalian ascendency, by undue 
curtailment, as for instance by disuse of Confirmation. It will be 
the part of wisdom and of charity to endeavour to remove the exist- 
ing defects. The principles upon which this is to be done have been 
sufficiently pointed out; and at the same time enough, I hope, has 
been said to constitute a basis upon which the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians of Scotland may, in God’s good time, be brought more 
closely together. I must again repeat that throughout the discussion 
I have had no design whatever to impute the blame of our separation 
to one side or another. Historically speaking, there have been great 
difficulties to encounter, which must render the retrospect of the past 
not so satisfactory as could be wished for either side. In the hope 
that we are coming to a period when a fresh departure may be taken 
for the good of both, my object has been to invite all concerned to the 
calm consideration of a Great puTY to be performed, and of the 
methods by which it may be best discharged. Such consideration cannot 
fail, I would hope, to be of use, and may be permitted, perhaps, sooner 
or later to bear fruit, if not in the form which I have ventured to 
recommend, yet in some other, which an abler or wiser investigator of 


the subject may be led to propose. 


CuarLes Worpswortn, Bishop of St. Andrews. 


39 Sur la France, ch. ii. 
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POLITICAL CLUBS AND PARTY 
ORGANIZATION. 


Tue success of the Conservative party at the General Election of 1874 
is commonly attributed to the perfection of that party’s political 
organization. Though the dissolution was as great a surprise to 
Conservatives as to Liberals, yet the latter are supposed to owe their 
utter discomfiture to being wholly unprepared for an emergency. 
Doubtless all the details of electioneering had been deeply studied, 
and the best method of procedure skilfully turned to account by 
Conservative party managers. Long before Mr. Gladstone made his 
premature appeal to the country, they laboured to place the names of 
all Conservative voters on the registers, and astutely endeavoured to 
enlist the aid of enfranchised working-men by providing clubs for 
them where they might enjoy refreshment after the labours of the 
day, and at the same time become enthusiastic supporters of Mr. 
Disraeli. While the regular army was thus recruited and disciplined, 
the help of auxiliaries was artfully invoked by the leaders in Parlia- 
ment. They informed the military officers, the Government clerks, 
the parsons and publicans who complained of having been aggrieved, 
harassed, and oppressed by the vigorous and patriotic policy of a 
reforming and economic Administration, that their mourning would 
be turned into joy on the advent of a strong, compassionate and Con- 
servative Ministry. Those persons among the unthinking multitude 
who railed against the Liberal Government for having submitted 
great national questions to arbitration rather than risk a war or suffer 
international bitterness to continue, were repeatedly assured that a 
Conservative triumph at the polls would be speedily followed by the 
costly excitement of a spirited foreign policy. When the votes of the 
people were counted, it was found that a defeat had been inflicted on 
the Liberal party as crushing and ominous as that which was the lot 
of ‘ Fox’s Martyrs’ ninety years before, a defeat which was then fol- 
lowed by a baneful and almost unbroken ascendency of the Tory party 
during nearly half a century. 

An important difference must be noted between the Liberal rout 
in 1874 and the catastrophe which befel the Whigs in 1784. The 
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latter had been hindered, owing to the personal and high-handed 
intervention of the Sovereign, from carrying a measure which they 
rightly deemed of first importance. A struggle next took place in 
which the tongue of Charles James Fox was pitted against the will of 
George the Third, and victory in this struggle was denied to the 

t Whig statesman, because many who had long followed and trusted 
him held that he had been recreant to his principles by coalescing 
with Lord North. The East India Bill, which was framed by the 
Coalition Ministry to settle the Indian Government on a just and defen- 
sible foundation, had its merits disputed by many Whigs and its faults 
exaggerated by all Tories ; so that, when the election day arrived, the 
supporters of Fox could plead nothing more on his behalf than that 
his good intentions had been improperly thwarted by a power superior 
to his own. No list of great and beneficent measures could then 
be held forth, in token of services rendered, and as the prelude to 
future achievements, such as was ready to the hands of Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters at the last general election. The chief business which the 
Administration of Mr. Gladstone had undertaken was thoroughly exe- 
cuted. By abolishing the pernicious system of purchase, the rule 
over the army had been transferred from the officers to the nation. 
Qne memorable Act provided for the universal education of the 
people, another secured to the elector the protection of the Ballot. 
Two measures had been added to the Statute Book, the Irish 
Church Act and the Irish Land Act, which were so sweeping 
in their consequences. as to be styled revolutionary. Not the 
least among the merits of these Acts was the proof which they 
afforded of an irrepressible determination to remove at any sacrifice 
the grievances which had almost justified disaffection in Ireland, 
and had naturally aroused foreign sympathy with her woes, while 
the Acts demonstrated that the Legislature of the United Kingdom, 
when suitably addressed, was fully competent, as well as perfectly 
disposed, to supply fitting remedies for real Irish wrongs. In 
acknowledgment of the efforts made by the Liberals to appease Irish 
discontent by rendering full justice to Ireland, a number of Irish 
constituencies returned representatives who were emphatically pledged 
to vilify and checkmate the Liberal party, and to prosecute a policy 
which logically led to the dissolution of the Union. This result was 
clearly not attributable to the super-excellence of Conservative organ- 
ization. It is equally certain that the defeat of the Liberals cannot be 
adequately explained by the hypothesis that they lacked the organiza- 
tion which made their opponents masters of the field. 

This hypothesis, though ludicrously imperfect as an explanation 
of acknowledged facts, has been accepted by many earnest and well- 
intentioned Liberals as an incontestable truth. They contend that a 
thorough organization of their party is alone wanted in order to pass 
from the cold shade of opposition into the sunshine of power. Hence 
Vou. III.—No. 15. 30 
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it is, announcements frequently appear in the newspapers to the effect 
that a Reform Club has been founded and a Liberal Association esta. 
blished in some town or city. Even the University of Oxford, once the 
last refuge in this land of that doctrine of divine right which still re. 
mains an article of faith in Court circles at Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
Constantinople, is now favoured with a Club bearing the name of 
Palmerston, and designed to foster Liberalism in an old, and at one 
time an impregnable, stronghold of reaction. 

It is no new thing for English politicians to fancy that they could 
advance their ends by establishing political clubs. This notion was 
a common one towards the close of the reign of Queen Anne and at 
the beginning of the reign of George the Third. When Swift, hoping 
to obtain from the Tories, led by Harley and St. John, the preferment 
which he failed to get from the Whigs, led by Somers and Godolphin, 
had become a staunch upholder of a Tory Administration, he plumed 
himself upon having furthered the cause which he had at heart by 
founding the Tory ‘ Society of Brothers.’ These political brethren, 
who numbered sixteen, dined together at short intervals, discussed 
business over their wine, and effected nothing worthy of commemora- 
tion. 
Not long afterwards a hundred and fifty country members of Par- 
liament formed themselves into the October Club, regularly dined 
together, bemused themselves with strong ale, and settled the proper 
way in which to administer the affairs of the nation. They seemed 
to have been as wise and dogmiatic as the Squire Western of a later 
day ; their antipathy to the Whigs, whom he styled ‘ Roundheads 
and Hanover rats,’ was even more deadly than his. Their grievance 
was that the Ministry which they honoured with their support dis- 
played unpardonable reluctance in dealing with the leading members 
of that which had been displaced; that the Ministry was not only 
averse to beheading Godolphin and Somers, Halifax and Marlborough, 
but hesitated to inflict minor punishment upon every official in the 
Government service who was suspected of the taint of Whiggism. 
After annoying and embarrassing the Ministers whom they professed 
to admire, the members of the October Club yielded to the remon- 
strance of Swift, which was couched in terms resembling those used 
by James the First to a foolish Court preacher, being in substance, 
Talk sense or be silent. Acknowledging their inability to talk sense 
and the propriety of silence, the majority of the members left the 
club, which soon after was transformed into a purely Jacobite and 
impotent society under the name of the March Club. The Whigs 
met in the Hanoverian Club, and testified their unflinching loyalty to 
the Revolution Settlement by drinking confusion, or worse, to the 
Pretender. 

Soon after the first scion of the House of Brunswick who could 
boast that he was born and bred a Briton ascended the throne of 
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this realm, the supporters of his favourite, Lord Bute, formed the 
Ministerial Club which met at the Cocoa Tree Tavern, and became 
known by the name of its meeting-place. This club had the distine- 
tion, which insures immortality to it, of numbering Edward Gibbon 
among its members. The illustrious historian records in his journal 
that, on the 4th of November, 1762, he dined and supped there, and 
that the club ‘affords every evening a sight truly English. Twenty 
or thirty, perhaps, of the first men in the kingdom, in point of fashion 
and fortune, supping ai little tables covered with a napkin, in the 
middle of a coffee-room, upon a bit of cold meat or a sandwich, and 
drinking a glass of punch. At present we are full of King’s Councillors 
and Lords of the Bedchamber, who, having jumped into the Ministry, 
make a very singular medley of their old principles and language with 
their modern ones.’ Members of modern clubs and the multitudes 
who, in these days, derive their notions of club life from the florid 
pages of imaginative feminine novelists, will regard the foregoing 
picture with feelings similar to those with which they read about the 
rush-strewn floors and oiled paper window-panes of their remote, un- 
polished, and hardy ancestors. The contemporary club-man has the 
reputation of being the exact reproduction of an ancient sybarite. 
While the friends of Lord Bute testified their attachment to him 
by supping very uncomfortably at the Cocoa Tree Tavern, the members 
of the Opposition displayed their disapproval of the authority which 
he was supposed to exercise by meeting and taking refreshments at 
Wildman’s Tavern in Albemarie Street. James Grenville, writing to 
Lady Chatham on the 20th of January, 1764, says of this club that it 
‘goes on with new vigour. I am infinitely perplexed by the pressing 
in many quarters to belong to it.’ In the only account of it which is 
extant, and which is contained in the History of the Minority, the 
design of its founders is stated to have been ‘ to keep their friends 
together, and to give them the pleasure of meeting and conversing 
with each other. . . . No political business was meant to be transacted 
at any of the meetings. The intention was simply to preserve union.’ 
Indeed, the most famous clubs of the eighteenth century were com- 
posed of men who liked to associate together, to dine in common, to 
talk politics and scandal, to make jokes and bets, and to play at games 
of chance. This form of club is now frequently found on the Con- 
tinent. At the period of the French Revolution, a continental club 
was a debating society in which tyrants were denounced by patriots, 
and where patriots acquired the popularity necessary for rising to 
positions in which they might act as tyrants. At the present day 
most foreign clubs are private gaming hells. Ina London club of 
the eighteenth century fortunes were lost at hazard just as they are 
lost now in a Paris club at baccarat. The most renowned of our old 
clubs is Brooks’s, This has always been the favourite place of resort 
for good Whigs, yet its frequenters used to be chiefly celebrated for 
302 
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recklessness in betting and gaming. The only marked political 
demonstration of which Brooks’s has been the scene occurred when the 
late Lord Derby, in the days of his hot Liberalism, mounted a table, 
reviled the Tory peers for opposing reform, and advocated an extreme 
measure of coercion in order to insure the passing of the Reform Bill, 
This venerable and select club is now principally known to the 
general public as the place wherein a few true and trusty Whigs dine 
together periodically in memory of Charles James Fox. 

The leading political clubs of London, the Carlton and the Reform, 
were established when the country was convulsed by an agitation for 
improvement in the representation of the people and for a general 
removal of abuses. The Duke of Wellington and his friends founded 
the former in 1831. Some members of the Liberal party founded 
the latter in 1836, the year in which the Westminster Club was dis- 
solved. It was the progenitor of the Reform, and had a brief and 
chequered existence of two years. So little is known about it that 
its story will be vainly sought for in the printed and untrustworthy 
accounts of London clubs. Only three of its members still survive, 
Two of them, Mr. Michael Bass, M.P., and Mr. Edmond Beales, M.A., 
are ardent Liberals. The third is the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

A few particulars concerning this club may be interesting ; they 
will have the attraction of novelty; their authenticity is beyond 
question, hecause they are extracted from the original minute book of 
its proceedings which is now before me. On the 7th of March, 1834, 
the following gentlemen met together and resolved themselves into a 
committee of the club—Mr. John Wilks, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. 
Rigby Wason, Mr. Morgan O’Connell, Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Kennedy, Captain Fitzgerald, Mr. John O’Connell, 
and Mr. Wallace. At a general meeting held a fortnight later, 
twenty-six members, including those just mentioned, were appointed 
to form the Committee, members of Parliament being in a majority 
of two-thirds. The club may be called a Radical one, because its 
founders belonged to what was then the most advanced section of the 
Liberal party, and its members comprised Daniel O’Connell, Feargus 
O’Connor, Colonel Perronet Thompson, Captain Gronow, Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, and Joseph Hume. It was opened on the 7th of April at 
24 Great George Street, Westminster, the abode of Mr. Alderman 
Wood. He received a rent of 650 guineas for giving up the base- 
ment, ground floor, and first floor of his house to the members, and 
supplying the requisite furniture. The entrance fee was ten, and the 
yearly subscription five guineas. How best to clothe the servants, 
how to provide the members with good dinners and cheap wines, and 
how to supply them with suitable reading, were topics about which 
the committee had much discussion and held many meetings. It 
was decided that the livery of the servants should be green and 
orange, a sign of distaste for the Whig colours and a compliment to 
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Irish parties ; however, as that livery was soon found to be both very 
expensive and easily soiled, plain brown was substituted for it. Ques- 
tions relating to the meals and wines furnished caused the debate 
and complaint which are familiar to the members of all club com- 
mittees. The daily newspapers taken in were the Times, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald, the Post, the Morning 
Advertiser, the Globe, the Courier, the Standard, the True Sun, 
the Sun; the weekly journals were the John Bull, the Age, the 
Examiner, the Spectator, the Observer, and the Satirist. The 
terms in which the first candidate rejected by the committee was 
informed of the fact havea savour of old-fashioned and almost extinct 


politeness. They ran thus :—‘ Your proposal to be a member has 


not been accepted.’ 
Within three months after its formation the Westminster Club 


displayed its interest and bias in political affairs by sending an address 
to Earl Grey. This was occasioned by the secession from the Whig 
Cabinet of Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Earl of Ripon, and the 
Duke of Richmond. The pith of the address consisted in a protest 
against any reformer, ‘ who has emphatically obtained the confidence 
and respect of the people,’ being excluded from the Ministry. A 
month later—that is, on the 2nd of July, 1834—the committee re- 
solved ‘that Mr. Disraeli, proposed by Mr. Bulwer, seconded by Dr. 


Elmore, should be elected a member of the club.’ In the following 
December a motion was carried to the effect that ‘Lord Dunboyne, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. H. L. Bulwer be reminded that their subscrip- 
tions are unpaid.’ A letter from Mr. Disraeli was read on the 31st 


of January, 1835; but its purport is unrecorded. In the following 
March another letter was received from him enclosing a cheque for 
fifteen guineas, ‘and requesting that his name may be erased from 
the list of members of the club, as he is prevented by engagements 
from availing himself of its conveniences.’ Thereupon the commit- 
tee resolved ‘that the cheque sent by Mr. Disraeli be returned to 
him, and that he be informed that the committee decline its accep- 
tance, having no inclination to accept money from gentlemen whose 
engagements render them unable to avail themselves of the con- 
veniences of the club.’ At the same meeting a resolution was passed 
‘that a board be put up in the hall that “the Westminster Club is 
accessible to members only.”’ It might be inferred from this either 
that there was a fear on the part of the committee lest Mr. Disraeli 
should enter the club, or else that non-members were treating it as a 
place of public resort. On the 21st of March the Secretary reported 
that Mr. Disraeli’s cheque had been returned to him. Thus ends 
the membership of Mr. Disraeli, whose connection with the West- 
minster Club is the most noteworthy event in its short history ; it is 
an event which has assured to it the immortality which Gibbon’s 
connection with the Cocoa Tree Club conferred upon it. 
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That he should have joined this Radical Club is less singular 
than may be supposed by persons who are unfamiliar with his early 
career as a politician. If it had been a purely Whig Club, he would 
never have become a member. But he began life, as he doubtless 
will end it, a sentimental Radical at heart. The chief object of his 
admiration from youth upwards has been Bolingbroke, and he seems 
to have inherited Bolingbroke’s profound, unquenchable and irrational 
hatred of the Whigs. When Mr. Disraeli was elected a member of 
the Westminster Club the Whigs were in office; it was as their de- 
clared opponent that he had contested High Wycombe and had pro- 
posed to stand for Marylebone. He then talked a kind of political 
jargon such as is to be found in the ‘ Letter on Parties’ and ‘ Patriot 
King’ and which had the ring, but not the sterling value, of true 
Liberalism. If the Administration of Earl Grey had continued in 
office for a short time longer without losing some of its leading mem- 
bers, it is probable that Mr. Disraeli would have availed himself of the 
conveniences of the Westminster Club till the club itself was dissolved. 
But the resignation of Earl Grey and the accession to power of 
Sir Robert Peel opened up a new prospect, and perhaps induced Mr. 
Disraeli to determine to side with a party which he disliked less than 
that which had carried a Whig measure of Reform. Certainly, at 
Aylesbury on the 17th of December, 1834, responding to a toast pro- 
posed by Mr. John Rolfe of Beaconsfield, he intimated that he would 
give a qualified support to Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. In the 
same month of that year it was contemplated by Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, who gave the information to Mr. Greville, to seat Mr. Dis- 
raeli in Parliament as member for Lynn. Then it was that he again 
stood as candidate for the representation of High Wycombe, framing 
his programme so dexterously that the Tories thought him one of 
themselves and the Liberals were convinced that his principles were 
in unison with theirs. Despite his trimming, which was worthy of 
Halifax at his best, he appeared at the bottom of the poll. In the 
spring of 1835, the Whigs returned to office, with Lord Melbourne 
as Premier and without Lord Brougham as Chancellor. Mr. Henry 
Labouchere then appealed to the electors of Taunton to re-elect him 
on having become Master of the Mint. Mr. Disraeli was his oppo- 
nent. This was on the 22nd of April; on the 14th of the preceding 
month he had resigned his membership of the Westminster Club, 
but this was not generally known. A writer in the Taunton Courier, 
a Tory newspaper, having affirmed that Mr. Disraeli possessed the 
‘confidence of the Conservative Club,’ a correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle wrote that this was impossible, seeing that he was a 
member of the Westminster Reform Club. Mr. Disraeli affirmed at 
Taunton that he had always opposed the Whigs, which was un- 
deniable ; but he then appeared in a clearer light than on any pre- 
vious occasion as an ally of the Tory party. When all these facts 
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are taken into account, it is unquestionable that his public appear 
ances as a Tory candidate were rather the tokens of an emancipation 
from an unpractical and hybrid Radicalism than proofs of conduct 
inconsistent with his short membership of the Westminster Club. 

A fortnight after Mr. Disraeli’s resignation, Joseph Hume was 
elected a member of the club, on the motion of Daniel O’Connell, 
seconded by Mr. Tennyson. A few days later a sub-committee met 
to consider the propriety of changing the name of the club to the 
‘Reform.’ Their deliberations ended in the compromise that the 
Westminster Reform Club should be its name. Almost from the 
first the club had to contend against difficulties, chiefly of a financial 
kind, which proved fatal to it after an existence of two years. On 
the 5th of March, 1836, the committee had to report to the members 
that there was a deficit, that new members could not be induced to 
join, and that a rival called the ‘ New Reform’ had been joined by 
nineteen-twentieths of the members of the Westminster. The 
committee added that, during the two years of its existence, the 
Westminster had not succeeded in attracting so many as 200 mem- 
bers, whereas the ‘New Reform’ numbered 900 shortly after its 
establishment. This was a gross exaggeration, as the Reform did 
not number 900 till 1841. The Committee of the Westminster 
found that the failure of the club had involved each of their body in 
heavy and unexpected pecuniary liabilities. 

The Right Honourable Edward Ellice was the originator of the 
Reform Club; the preliminary meetings were held in his drawing- 
rom. He did not determine upon founding a new club till after 
failing to persuade the members of Brooks’s to add 600 to their 
number, and being convinced that they preferred to maintain the 
character of their club-house as a resort for old Whigs rather than 
revolutionise it by assenting to an influx of young Liberals. 

Men representing all shades of Liberalism entered the club, 
which, according to the preamble to its rules, was ‘instituted for the 
purpose of promoting the social intercourse of the reformers of the 
United Kingdom,’ a design symbolised in its crest, where the rose, 
the thistle, and the shamrock are intertwined. The Duke of Sussex, 
the most lettered and the only really Liberal member of George the 
Third’s large family, joined the club at starting. His portrait adorns 
its walls, along with the portraits of other noteworthy Liberals, such 
as the great Earl Grey and the Marquis of Westminster; the Earl 
of Durham, who was a thoroughgoing reformer; Baron Sydenham 
and Toronto, who, as a Governor-General of British North America, 
rendered inestimable service to the empire at a critical juncture ; the 
genial Lord Holland, whom his friends esteemed for his own sake, but 
who modestly held that his title to remembrance consisted in being the 
nephew of Fox; Viscount Palmerston, whose merits are no longer a 
topic of controversy, and whose services command the gratitude of 
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his countrymen ; Daniel O’Connell, the most popular of Irish patriots, 
Grattan alone excepted, whose shortcomings have been commended 
and copied by succeeding agitators, but whose virtues died with 
him; the founder of the club, who was known to his contem- 
poraries as ‘ Bear’ Ellice, and Cobden, who is known and honoured 
all over the world. Among living men who were original members, 
Earl Russell and the Right Honourable Charles Villiers have achieved 
enviable and imperishable fame, while in the Right Honourable John 
Bright, who entered it some time after them, the club glories in a 
member whose greatness as an orator and whose wisdom as a Liberal 
statesman find their only parallel in Charles James Fox, the most 
amiable, popular and eloquent of the Whig leaders. Nor has the club 
been lacking in men who have enriched our literature as well as 
made their mark in politics; Macaulay, Grote, Douglas Jerrold and 
Thackeray were members of it; indeed, there is scarcely a Liberal 
who has distinguished himself during the last forty years whose 
name is not inscribed on the books of the Reform Club. 

The founders of the Carlton and the Reform contemplated making 
these clubs subservient to the political. purposes of their respective 
parties. It was self-evident that the changes they had seen effected 
in the system of Parliamentary representation would entail an entire 
revision of the mode in which candidates for seats in the House of 
Commons had been selected and returned. Both parties agreed that 
new electoral arrangements were necessary, and both fancied that the 
political club would take the place and play the part of the execrated 
and dispossessed borough-monger. 

From the accession of the House of Brunswick to the time when 
our Parliamentary methods of election were purged of their worst 
abuses, the acquisition of a seat in the House of Commons had 
frequently been a matter of regular and open bargain and sale. 
Before the Revolution of 1688, members of Parliament were freely 
chosen in most of the constituencies. Conclusive evidence of this is 
afforded by the letters of Sir Thomas Browne to his son Edward,' 
and there is no reason to suppose that the unfettered elections which 
he chronicles were at all exceptional in his day. Then, as at an 
earlier period, it often proved easier to elect a representative than to 
persuade him to accept the honour. Many an honest burgess or 
worthy knight of the shire grudged the toil of journeying to London 
and the cost of living there in order to represent his borough or 
county in the Commons’ House. His wife and family then wished 
him to stay at home, to mind his business or manage his estate, and 
to keep them company. Under the Tudors and the Stuarts a member 
of Parliament seldom gained any glory, while he always ran some 
risk. Till Parliament taught the second Stuart a lesson which no 
English sovereign is likely to forget, a member who was conspicuous 


! Sir Thomas Browne's Works, vol. i. pp. 161, 231, 240, 305. 
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and energetic in opposing the designs of the Court was sent to expiate 
his offence in a noisome dungeon of the Tower. The courtiers of 
Charles the Second tried to bribe the independent members whom 
their master dared not imprison. They abstained from directly 
interfering in elections or debauching the electors, finding it simpler 
and quite as satisfactory to corrupt the representatives. Many 
members were as freely chosen by their constituents as Andrew 
Marvel; few had the stoicism and the spirit: to resist, like him, the 
blandishments of the Court ; and it is the rarity of suci integrity as 
he displayed which made his conduct a subject of extreme surprise, 
as well as merited admiration. 

During the reigns of William and Mary and Queen Anne the 
House of Commons was a fair reflex of the opinion of the people, and 
generally gave effect to the views of the electors. In those reigns 
the House of Lords exercised an influence greater than at any 
other epoch in its history, and it was then of more importance 
for a government to conciliate the Peers than to acquire the good 
will of the Commons. When George the First ascended the throne, 
the Lower House became the seat of power. Knowing scarcely any- 
thing about constitutional government, and his slight acquaintance 
with its forms only serving to deepen his attachment to hereditary 
despotism, George the Second had trusted advisers who assured 
him that, if he wished to remain King of England, he must not 
offend Parliament, and if he desired to obtain English money where- 
with to carry out a Hanoverian policy, he must cajole or convince 
the House of Commons. Though he preferred Hanover to England 
as a place of residence, yet he liked to be King as well as Elector, 
and, while loving to play the despot in his petty Electorate, he 
learned the expediency of assuming the part of a constitutional 
monarch in his great kingdom. Hence it was that in his reign the 
aim of kingcraft began to be the art of managing the House of 
Commons, and then it was that the first master of the system, in its 
basest form, arose in the person of Sir Robert Walpole. He was 
succeeded by the Duke of Newcastle, who for twenty years was as 
certain of a devoted majority in the House of Commons as ever 
Walpole had been. Walpole gave little heed to the elections ; 
he confined himself to bribing the members who were returned, 
using his subservient majority to unseat those members whom he 
wished to exclude. His audacity and skill in dealing with election 
petitions have never been equalled; happily, they could never again 
be rivalled in this country. His failure to have his own way in one 
such case caused his resignation. The Duke of Newcastle generally 
got together his majority by means of unsparing bribery and the 
lavish distribution of patronage; sometimes he resorted to un- 
blushing falsehood in order to gain his end, and he never shrank 
from the exercise of those secret and unscrupulous practices which, 
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in the political slang of our day, are termed wire-pulling. It has 
been urged, as an excuse in alleviation of the opprobrium which 
Walpole and Newcastle have earned, that the systematic bribery 
practised by the former mainly contributed to uphold the Revolution 
Settlement ; that the corrupt practices of the latter enabled Pitt to 
carry on the government at one of the most critical junctures in our 
history ; that both touched pitch without being defiled, keeping their 
own hands clean, while corrupting their fellows. Such an apology has 
been rated by Pascal at its proper value, and shown to be as infamous 
as the crime. 

Parliamentary corruption, though general and mischievous during 
the long reign of George the Third, was not exercised with the 
effrontery which had been the rule while his two immediate pre- 
decessors occupied and disgraced the throne. It became less cynical 
without growing less venomous; being practised without hesitation 
and usually without exciting reproach. Before the King, who was 
first hailed in all sincerity, and was afterwards called in sarcasm, 
the father of his people, ended his long reign in the dismal solitude 
of a padded room, the traffic in seats in the House of Commons 
had become a.tolerated trade. There was no longer the plausible 
if immoral pretext, as in the days of the first two Georges, that 
the good end sanctified the vile means, and that the maintenance’ 
of the Hanoverian dynasty was a necessity which knew no law. 
William Pitt and Lord Liverpool resorted to corruption simply that 
they might hold office in the interests of themselves and their many 
dependents. 

George the Third astounded the old Duke of Newcastle, shortly 
after mounting the throne, by intimating that he would personally 
manage the royal boroughs, and take care that the electors returned 
men after his own heart. A member of Parliament who had any- 
thing to gain from the Court soon found that his vote in Parliament 
must be such as gave pleasure to the King. Colonel Barré and 
General Conway were deprived of their military employments merely 
because they opposed measures which had the King’s approval. The 
King permitted William Pitt to make peers by the score in order 
that the Government should command a servile majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. When the Marquess of Rockingham was 
Premier of a Whig Ministry, the King, who hated the Whigs with 
an intensity hardly inferior to that of Bolingbroke or Mr. Disraeli, 
refused to create a single peer on his recommendation. The result 
was that government by corruption became so much a matter of 
course, the bribery of electors grew into so confirmed a habit, 
that, even after the first Reform Act had amended the system of 
representation, the difficulty of eradicating the old methods of elect- 
ing members of Parliament seemed for a time to be almost insuper- 
able. 
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Scotland became a marked exception, in this respect, to the rule 
which applied to other parts of the United Kingdom. Before the 
date of the first Reform Act, Scotland was misrepresented by mem- 
bers of Parliament who were pledged to do the bidding of the 
Dundas family, which had been entrusted with dispensing patron- 
age and permitted to govern the country in return for securing a 


. Tory majority at every general election. The electors were a mere 


handful before the passing of the measure which gave back to the 
people of Scotland a large portion of the authority of which they had 
enjoyed a simulacrum only. Then the Tory majority was converted 
by the spontaneous action of the electors into a Liberal majority. 
Since the end of Tory domination in Scotland the purity of the 
elections has been so thorough and uniform as to be almost proverbial. 

For several years after the establishment of the Carlton and the 
Reform Clubs the members of both took an active part in managing 
the elections on behalf of their respective parties. Funds were 
formed by subscription and employed, under the control of confidential 
agents, to further what were considered to be legitimate party pur- 
poses. When Mr. Rose or Mr. Spofforth was seen actively engaged 
in conducting election petitions in the interest of Conservatives, and 
when Mr. Coppock was seen doing the same work in the interest of 
Liberals, it was naturally and not incorrectly inferred that the former 
acted on behalf of the Carlton and the latter of the Reform Club. 
In both cases there was much mystery, which led to the circulation 
of much unauthenticated gossip. 

However important may have been the parts once played by these 
clubs in electoral matters during the last fifteen years, their political 
influence has diminished. Local independence has increased to such 
an extent that the unasked interference of the committee appointed 
by a London club is rightly resented as unwarranted and unnecessary. 
The Reform has a committee empowered to manage the political 
affairs of the club; but this body never interferes in the conduct of 
elections, unless at the special request of the parties concerned, and 
then only with a view to smooth over differences and to act as a court 
of conciliation. That committee have no fund at their disposal, so that 
the insidious manner in which the Reform Club is said by the imagi- 
native correspondents of country newspapers to thwart one candidate 
or help another is pure fiction. When impecunious candidates and 
needy but conscientious electors apply to the club for money, they 
never receive anything more satisfying than good advice. 

The only body acting on behalf of the Liberal party as a whole 
is the Liberal Central Association, established in 1860, and having an 
office in Parliament Street, Westminster. Its members pay a small 
yearly subscription, and its object is to cooperate with local bodies 
throughout the kingdom, with a view to evoke their action where it 
is wanting and to stimulate it when it flags. Special attention is 
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given by the Association to registering county out-voters who are 
resident in London and sending them to the poll. If local bodies 
require and wish for a head and rallying point, they find them in 
this Association, and these bodies can thus obtain the strength which 
unity confers without the slightest risk of individual requirements 
being disregarded, or central dictation paralysing local aims and 
energies. 

Should any curious investigator inquire whether the Carlton 
Club has a political committee, he will be authoritatively informed 
that no such body exists, and that the club does not interfere in 
political affairs. If desirous of further and more precise information, 
he will be referred to an association, having an office near Westminster 
Bridge, where the business of the party is said to be transacted. 
There is no undue scepticism in surmising that the Carlton is not 
absolutely indifferent to the fortunes of the Conservative party, that 
its members may even furnish supplies and permit the influence of 
the club to be exerted in support of what they hold to be the good 
cause. Indeed, the evidence in my possession justifies the inference 
that the name and authority ot the Carlton are employed to further 
party purposes, even though no political committee assemble within 
its walls. The following official document, which is dated and issued 
from the Carlton Club, and signed by Sir W. Hart Dyke, the Con- 
servative Whip, is noteworthy and instructive :— 

Allow me to draw your attention to the papers relative to the Central Regis- 
tration Association and to the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations which accompany this letter. These associations represent the 
ceniral organisation of the Conservative party, and are the official medium of com- 
munication between the leaders of the party, the local agents and associations 
throughout the kingdom. The central organisation being directly under my control, 
I can speak with confidence as to the great political value possessed by these 
associations, to whose efforts and assistance very many of our past victories in the 
constituencies are ina manner due. The action of the Central Organization has 
very largely developed during recent years, and its labours have been rewarded 
with the most signal success; but it is of the utmost consequence that it should be 
kept in a state of efficiency, and with 2 view to this I beg to invite you to assist 
the common cause by a subscription towards the central fund. I should mention 
that the funds of the Registration Association and the National Union are supple- 
mented from the central fund as occasion arises, and should you prefer to subscribe 
separately to either, I enclose orders for that purpose. I may add that anything 


you feel disposed to give will be acknowledged on behalf of the party by yours 
faithfully, W. Harr Dyke. 


It is requested in a postscript that the reply be addressed to the 
Conservative central office. 

After the Liberals had founded the Reform Club, they allowed 
nearly forty years to elapse before adding to the number of their 
great political clubs. Then they established the Devonshire and the 
City Liberal Club; a third, the Liberal Club, is in course of formation. 
The Conservatives were less supine in this legitimate department of 
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party organization; they founded the Conservative, the Junior 
Carlton, the St. Stephen’s, and the City Carlton, before the liberals 
deemed it necessary to follow their example. Many of the clubs which 
are not political contain a majority of members holding Conservative 
opinions; such, for instance, are the Service Clubs, the University 
Clubs, the National, the St. George’s, the Travellers’ and the Athe- 
neum. If a census of London club-land were taken, it would pro- 
bably be found that its inhabitants are overwhelmingly Conservative 
in politics. ‘Society’ is ostentatiously Conservative. Young men 
who desire above all things to be in the fashion delight to boast that 
they have no sympathy with the Liberals who strive to improve the 
institutions of the country and to enforce economy in the public 
service. At the time of the first Reform Act it was equally fashion- 
able to denounce Toryism as an antiquated absurdity and to declare 
for peace, retrenchment and progress. The reason of this revulsion 
is obvious; nor does it require any gift of prophecy to foretell that 
a corresponding change will occur when another generation of young 
men shall have taken the place of the present one. Sons are often 
eager and proud to burn the political idols which their fathers adored. 

Though political clubs have been multiplied during the last few 
years, there is a growing disbelief in their efficacy to furnish the 
organization which the Liberal party, in particular, is supposed to 
want. Hence it is that they have been supplemented by Liberal 
Associations modelled on that of the Birmingham ‘ Six Hundred. 
The Birmingham association was founded in 1868, in order that the 
effect of the minority section of the Reform Act of 1867 might be 
counteracted. The Reverend H. W. Crosskey, an enthusiastic 
admirer and ardent upholder of this association, gave a clear and 
trustworthy account of it in Macmillan’s Magazine for February 
1877. The reader of Mr. Crosskey’s idyllic picture of the political 
condition of the town of Birmingham must conclude that Sir Thomas 
More beheld that town in a vision before he depicted the wonderful 
city of Amaurot on the bank of the river Anider. Mr. Crosskey 
omits to point out that the political importance of Birmingham does 
not date from the year 1868. If that town had acquired no other 
title to fame, it would rank high among constituencies for having 
returned Mr. Bright to Parliament, after Manchester had declined to 
re-elect him. 

The Birmingham Liberal Association, commonly called the ‘Six 
Hundred,’ is formed by the annual election of representatives out of 
the sixteen wards into which the town is divided. At the yearly 
meetings of each ward a large ward committee is first appointed ; a 
chairman and secretary are then elected; then three members, in 
addition to the chairman and secretary, are chosen to represent the 
ward on the executive and general committee of the association ; 
lastly, thirty members are nominated to serve on the general com- 
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mittee. Such is the process by which the representative < Six 
Hundred’ are constituted, with an exception, however, which proves 
the disbelief of its framers in the absolute fairness and capacity of the 
several wards; that body being empowered to select out of the 
entire constituency and add to itself thirty members who may possess 
‘character and influence,’ but whom no ward might think of electing. 
This complex organisation consists, firstly, of sixteen ward committees 
numbering two thousand members; secondly, of a general committee 
numbering 594 members elected by the wards, including thirty who 
are nominated by the executive ; thirdly, of an executive committee 
numbering 114; fourthly, of a managing sub-committee numbering 
eleven. This elaborately framed electoral machinery is designed to 
select candidates for seats in Parliament and at the School Board. 
The wards select candidates for election to the Town Council. 
According to an ‘established rule’ no one who has failed to be 
nominated can become an independent candidate, while every selected 
candidate must receive the undivided support of the Association ; 
hence an independent candidate has not the slightest chance of 


success. Indeed, he must necessarily be regarded as an interloper, 


deserving to be taught a severe and painful lesson for his temerity. 
The Liberal Association has succeeded in returning three members 
to Parliament, despite the operation of the minority section of the 


Act of 1867 ; in securing a Liberal majority at the School Board, and 
in electing a Town Council in which there is but one Conservative. 
It is thought probable that this solitary Conservative will soon be 
supplanted by a Liberal. If the Conservative party in Birmingham 
be infinitesimal, then the last of these results is perfectly natural ; 
but, if the minority be not numerically so small as to be almost 
imperceptible, then it is a result to be deplored. A railway 
train without a break killed Mr. Huskisson in the presence of a 
horrified and helpless multitude; a Town Council or any other 
governing body in which there is no opposition is in danger of 
becoming as insupportable a tyranny as the first French Republic 
became when Robespierre and his sanguinary colleagues were able to 
have their own way. If Birmingham were entirely composed of 
Liberals, all this complicated electoral machinery might be dis- 
pensed with; if the town be not entirely Liberal, then the Liberal 
organization is an ingenious method for obtaining a mechanical 
majority. 

In complexity and intricacy, this scheme resembles those which, 
as Sismondi tells us, were devised during the Middle Ages. But its 
framers appear to have drawn their inspiration from the United 
States. In fact, the method of choosing candidates which Mr. 
Crosskey sets forth as a wholesome innovation has long been in use 
throughout the American Union. The only difference which I can 
perceive between the two is the trivial one of the ‘Primary’ 
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meetings in the United States being called ‘ Ward’ meetings in Bir- 
mingham, and of the ‘ Nominating Convention’ in the former being 
entitled the ‘ Six Hundred ’in the latter. The working of the system 
in the United States has led to the creation of a new avocation, that 
of the politician, and is one which honest men despise and contemn. 
The struggle there consists in obtaining the party nomination; a 
candidate who is not nominated in the regular course is debarred 
from presenting himself before a constituency. The system attained 
its complete development in the city of New York, and no one 
needs be told how scandalous it was. Professor Sumner, in the able 
sketch of politics in the United States from 1776 to 1876 which 
he contributed to the centennial number of the North American 
Review, sums up what happened there in the following terms :— 


The New York politicians had developed an entire code of political morals for 
all branches and members of the political party machine. They had studied the 
passions, prejudices, and whims of bodies of men; they had built up an organiza- 
tion in which all the parts were adjusted to support and help one another. The 
subordinate officers looked up to and sustained the party leaders while carrying the 
party machinery into every nook and corner of the State, and the party leaders in 
turn cared for and protected their subordinates. Organization and discipline were 
insisted upon throughout the party as the first political duty, and there is scarcely 
a phenomenon more interesting to the social philosopher than to observe, under a 
political system where loyalty and allegiance to the commonwealth are only names, 
how loyalty and allegiance to party are intensified. 


Again, referring to the electoral system as a whole, and not with 
special application to New York, Professor Sumner says :-— 


It has been observed that the discipline or coercion which we dread for national 
purposes and under constitutional forms appears with the vigour of a military 
despotism in party; and that the conception of loyalty, for which we can find no 
proper object in our system, is fully developed in the party. Under this last 
development also, we find leadership, aristocratic authority of the ablest, nay, even 
the monarchical control of the party king; he isa dictator out of office, he has 
power without the annoyance or restraints of office, he is the product of a long 
process of natural selection, he has arisen from the ranks, has been tried by various 
tests, has been trained in subordinate positions, and has come up by steady pro- 
motions. . . . With the now elaborate system of committees rising in a hierarchy 
from the ward to the nation, with the elaborate system of primaries, nominating 
committees, caucuses and conventions, not one citizen in a thousand could tell the 
process by which a city clerk is elected. It becomes a special trade to watch and 
manage these things, and the power which rules is not the ‘ will of the people,’ 
but the address with which ‘slates’ are made up. Organisation is the secret by 
which the branches of the political machinery are manipulated, when they are not, by 
various devices, reduced, as tn the larger cities, to mere forms. 


Most of the arrangements just enumerated are to be found in 
Birmingham ; it may even be possible to find there the ‘ party king’ 
and the ‘dictator out of office.’ Happily, the tyranny which is the 
essence of the system when fully developed, and the yoke under 
which citizens of the United States groan and appear helpless to shake 
off, cannot yet be found in this country on such a scale as to excite 
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general remark. But identical causes must produce identical results ; 
and if the Birmingham scheme follow its logical and natural process 
of development, its historian may have to narrate the consequences 
in language resembling that used by Professor Sumner when he tells 
us that the new machinery ‘ consisted in committees, caucuses, and 
conventions, ramifying down finally into the wards of great cities, 
and guided and handled by astute and experienced men. Under their 
control the initiative of “the people” died out. The public saw men 
elected whom they had never chosen, and measures adopted which 
they had never desired, and themselves, in short, made the sport of a 
system which cajoled and flattered while it cheated them.’ * 

Has the cost of the Birmingham scheme ever been realised? I ° 
have vainly tried to collect full statistics; the only information 
supplied simply proves the need for further details. Mr. Crosskey 
says that the minimum subscription is one shilling; he also states 
that ‘no pecuniary qualification whatever exists as a condition of 
membership.’ Should as many as two thousand persons pay a shilling 
each, the total amount would be clearly inadequate to meet the 
necessary expenses. Possibly, certain members are ready to subscribe 
the additional sum required ; it may happen that their liberality has 
its reward. Supposing, however, that the pecuniary outlay is but 
trifling, or that all concerned work gratuitously, the waste of time, 
which deserves censure as much as a waste of money, must be enor- 
mous. Every year the electoral process is gone through; fresh 
delegates are appointed, new committees are formed, and all this is 
in addition to the ordinary work of appointing municipal rulers, 
members of the School Board, and parliamentary representatives. 

A system which involves frequent elections, and still more frequent 
committee meetings, presupposes the existence of a large class en- 
joying ample leisure, fraught with rare public spirit and animated 
by exceptional zeal. Professional men, who have a difficulty in taking 
a holiday, cannot devote any time to supervise the working of com- 
plicated political machinery. A beneficed clergyman is fully occupied 
in watching over his flock on week-days and in preparing for the 
appointed services of Sunday. A medical man in good practice is 
engaged with his patients by day, and sometimes by night, throughout 
the week. A barrister is not free from the cares of his profession when 
he leaves court, nor a solicitor when he leaves his office ; each has papers 
to read and digest after he has temporarily ceased to see or act for 
his clients. Even the merchant or the manufacturer who has spent 
the day in anxious toil cannot be expected to devote the evening to 
labour which further exhausts him without adding to his fortune or 
credit. On the other hand, the clergyman who has neither flock to 
tend nor church to fill; the doctor who is unable to get patients ; 


? «Politics in America, 1776-1876,’ the North American Review, January 1876, 
pp. 67, 68, 69, 82, 83, 
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the barrister who is never entrusted with briefs; the solicitor whose 
office is shunned by clients; the merchant and the manufacturer who 
fail in business, can afford to devote their idle hands to politics as an 
avocation. The artisan has plenty of time to attend political 
meetings or committees when his day’s work is over and his daily 
wage earned ; the shopkeeper can do likewise when his shutters are 
closed. The class which is born rich might fairly occupy vacant 
hours with the business of politics; but this class almost invariably 
abstains from what is accounted drudgery of a sort which is not 
always honourable. The consequence is, that when politics become 
perfectly ‘ organized,’ politicians are thoroughly demoralised. Time 
is required for the development of the inevitable results. When the 
system of ‘ organizing politics’ by forming associations, of which the 
Birmingham one is a copy, originated in the United States, the 
belief was general that a great and happy discovery had been made, 
that a step in advance had been effected. At first the delegates had 
a vivid and pregnant conception that their duty consisted in nomi- 
nating the men who were fittest to be elected by the people. As 
much enthusiasm and earnestness prevailed throughout the United 
States in 1830, the year from which the present electoral system 
dates, as prevails in Birmingham now. Professor Sumner candidly 
admits that the public interest and activity in those days were < far 
beyond what is now observable ;’ he laments that the end has not 
borne out the fair promise of the outset, and he significantly adds, as 
an irresistible conclusion based on sad experience, that ‘ the effort to 
combine all good men has been talked about from the beginning, 
but has always failed, on account of the lack of a bond between them 
as strong as the bond of interest which unites the factions.’ % 

Local political organization after the model of the North American 
Republic has been supplemented in this country by national organi- 
zation on the same pattern ; the Federation of Liberal Associations 
corresponds to the National Convention of the United States. Thus 
provision is made for all contingencies and requirements. The local 
association selects candidates; the federation discusses principles and 
draws up a programme, while the Liberal elector is expected to ratify 
at the polling booth the arrangements which have been made to 
spare him the trouble of thinking for himself, and which are admi- 
rably planned for counteracting a rebellious desire to give due effect 
to his personal convictions. 

Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., is the chairman of the federation; the 
Reverend H. W. Crosskey is one of the secretaries. According to the 
former, the ordinary work of this body is discharged by a committee, of 
which the functions are: ‘ First, to aid in the formation of new Liberal 
Associations based on popular representation, and generally to 


3 North American Review for January 1876, p. 69. 
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promote the objects of the federation. Secondly, to summon the 
annual meeting of the council, or any other general meeting which 
may be deemed proper. Thirdly, to submit to the federated asso- 
ciations political questions and measures upon which united action 
may be considered desirable.’ The duty of the council is to ‘hold 
annual meetings in the different towns in succession, and its visit 
will be made the occasion of a demonstration in favour of Liberal 
policy." Mr. Chamberlain anticipates that this body will prove 
very useful in summoning public meetings to influence public opinion, 
At present the desire for a public meeting is speedily gratified; 
whether meetings manufactured to order, in the absence of a demand, 
will be really beneficial is open to question. It is evident, however, 
that Mr. Chamberlain is an enthusiast about the virtues of organiza 
tion and a firm believer in the potency of political machinery. Un- 
fortunately, he does not perceive that a successful attempt to make 
the Liberal party act with uniform precision and mechanical certainty 
must end either in organizing the party out of existence, or else in 
converting it into a mere machine. 

The strongest apparent argument in favour of the Birmingham 
system is the practical one that it has worked admirably in Birmingham. 
If the return of three such excellent representatives and thorough 
Liberals as Mr. Bright, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Chamberlain be entirely 
due to that system, its merits would be indubitable. Iam of opinion, 
however, that the electors of that Liberal town did not require the 
aid of any association in order to select such candidates to represent 
them in Parliament. Granting that the system has been both a 
necessity and a success in Birmingham, it does not follow that all 
other boroughs would profit by its adoption. It is certain that the 
Liberal ‘ Hundreds’ formed in some boroughs have increased the 
deplorable confusion, envy and jealousy in the Liberal ranks. An 
association of this kind having been established in Southwark, the 
delegates met to nominate candidates. Mr. John Locke, the Liberal 
sitting member, has represented the borough for many years ; he is a 
tried and consistent Liberal, and he has mastered the art of addressing 
the House of Commons in such a way as to command attention and 
acquire respect. No Liberal delegate, who was entrusted by his 
brother electors with the duty of selecting an efficient candidate to 
represent Southwark in the next Parliament, could hesitate, if he 
were competent for the task, about nominating Mr. Locke. The 
decision at which the delegates arrived by a large majority was to 
the effect that, though Mr. Locke had discharged his duty with 
unquestionable ability in several Parliaments, he was virtually dis- 
qualified for serving again, and they chose in his stead another man 
who possesse! the twin qualifications of inexperience and obscurity. 
Mr. Locke was naturally dissatisfied with this decision, and announced 


4 Fortnightly Review for June 1877, p, 132. 
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his intention of again becoming a candidate, despite the adverse vote 
of the Liberal ‘Two Hundred.’ His many supporters in the borough 
will doubtless evince their appreciation of his parliamentary services 
by giving him their votes at the general election; thus the Liberal 
Association will have succeeded in dividing and weakening the 
Liberal party in Southwark. 

Greenwich is doomed to lose the -honour of returning Mr. Glad- 
stone to Parliament ; but, as a compensation, it rejoices in possessing 
a Liberal ‘ Five Hundred’ which recently met for the despatch of 
business. The occasion being the most important which could occur, 
was a fair test of the earnestness of the delegates, one-third of whom 
thought fit to attend the meeting, and several left before the voting 
began. It is to their credit that they first decided to make an effort 
to induce Mr. Gladstone to reconsider his decision; then they pro- 
ceeded to nominate a candidate who might become his colleague, and 
another who might take his place should it become vacant. Eleven 
candidates being nominated, it was decided that the six who received 
the highest number of votes should be invited to present themselves 
before the Association and urge their respective claims to be chosen. 
Eighty-five votes were received by the candidate at the head of the 
list; the last of the six received thirty-seven votes. The ‘ Five 
Hundred’ delegates represent and act on behalf of the electors, while 
eighty-five delegates govern the decision of the ‘Five Hundred.’ 
Thus a dissolving view, which first shows five hundred professed 
delegates clothed with authority, terminates in a reduced picture of 
one-fifth of their number at work. 

These are not isolated instances; neither are they the most 
farcical ones which might be given. I could refer to another borough 
in which its notorious wire-puller persuaded his friends to go through 
the form of electing a ‘ One Hundred,’ in order that he himself might 
be sure of being nominated as the Liberal candidate. I have been 
present at meetings at which delegates were chosen, in accordance 
with a previous understanding, to register a foregone conclusion. 
Indeed, even the Birmingham ‘Six Hundred’ may have been uncon- 
sciously registering the foregone conclusions of persons who were in 
the secret. A small number of astute men, whose minds are made up 
and who act in unison, can easily bend a heterogeneous assembly to 
their will ; they accomplish the feat with the tact and dexterity of 
aconjuror. No spectator can explain how the trick is done; few 
persons even suspect that they are moving like puppets in obedience 
to a command, consummate art being shown in making artifice 
appear perfectly natural. 

The most extraordinary thing in this plan for the organization of 
Liberalism has yet to be noticed. Its advocates allege that a con- 
stituency finds it difficult to choose one or two men to represent it 
in Parliament. This grave and almost insuperable difficulty can be 
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removed, it is said, by first electing from one to six hundred dele- 
gates, who are commissioned to inform the constituency whom to vote 
for. But such a course really increases the original difficulty a 
hundred or six hundred fold. 

A delegate who can be trusted to do his duty, whose local and 
general knowledge is adequate to make his opinion worth having and 
his choice worth accepting, who can withstand the temptation to 
assent to a doubtful compromise for the sake of harmony, and can 
resist the still greater temptation of giving his voice for a local 
plutocrat who has more money than brains, possesses the essential 
qualifications of a good member of the House of Commons. In reality 
it is easier to choose one or two men as parliamentary representatives 
than to elect a body fitted to make such a choice. Moreover, all 
double electoral processes work injury by causing superfluous labour 
and a division of responsibility, without proportionate gain. In the 
kingdom of Prussia the electors appoint delegates who, in turn, vote 
for members of Parliament ; a method which has been sensibly sup- 
planted throughout the German Empire by direct election. Our whole 
representative system is based on the impossibility of calling the people 
together in order to enact the laws by which they are to be governed. 
Every step which interferes with the direct decision of the people is 
a retrograde one, because it tends to counteract the aim and purpose 
of the British Constitution, that Constitution being simply the will 
of the people expressed through and carried into effect by Parlia- 
ment. 

In order that the Constitution should have free scope, it is im- 
perative that constituencies ought to be untrammelled alike by party 
clubs and political associations. When such bodies contrive to lessen 
the friction of elections they render a valuable service ; as, for instance, 
by seeing that every voter is duly inscribed on the electoral roll, and 
providing for the legitimate expenses of elections. No Liberal 
organization can attempt much more without doing harm. It is a 
misfortune when too many Liberal candidates contend for a seat 
which can only be won by the exercise of self-denial on the parts of 
some competitors. Any association which can arbitrate in such a 
case, with the consent of all concerned, performs a good work. If 
candidates are wise, or if electors are wise, they can easily agree 
among themselves as to the proper means for organizing victory. 

This agreement is the rule among Conservatives, yet they have not 
a monopoly of good sense and common prudence, of skill in forecasting 
the future, of capacity for making a simple calculation. They set 
greater store than their opponents on a purely party triumph, make 
larger personal sacrifices to secure it, and they are acknowledged 
adepts in the game of ‘follow the leader.” When a single seat is 
vacant, several Conservatives never contest it against one Liberal. 
The discipline which leads them to act thus is lauded and envied 
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by their opponents ; but it rests with their opponents to achieve the 
same result by following the same course. Whenever Liberals choose 
to sink minor differences and unite for a common end, their triumph 
is complete ; and this is not discipline, but agreement, they have but 
to agree among themselves in order to have their own way. When a 
child who has been once burned wilfully thrusts its finger into the 
fire again, it deserves chastisement rather than pity. When Liberals 
lose seats in Parliament owing to wilful disregard of the right course 
to pursue, they are the victims of their own recklessness and merit no 
sympathy. 

I said at the outset that it was a mistake to ascribe the Liberal 
defeat in 1874 to the inimitable and irresistible organization of their 
adversaries. The same lack of organization, and indifference about it, 
prevailed in 1868, when the Conservatives were smitten hip and 
thigh. The Liberal party was not organized when the last unreformed 
Parliament gave Earl Grey a majority wherewith to carry the Reform 
Bill, nor was it organization which returned to the first Reformed Par- 
liament the largest Liberal majority of which history bears record. 
Neither could any method of organization yet devised or imagined have 
prevented the majority pledged to support Earl Grey or Mr. Glad- 
stone from melting away in the furnace of a general election. In the 
bad old times the government of the day could retain a majority 
during several successive Parliaments; but the Heptarchy will be 
revived before the same result can be produced by the employment 
of the same means. 

The Liberal rout of 1874 was due, not so much to the defection 
of the regular members of the party as to the alienation of the vast 
and fluctuating body of electors that moves as public opinion directs. 
I need not discuss why it was that public opinion then vecred in a 
particular direction; but it is certain that the many and splendid 
triumphs of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration had as great a share and 
as direct an influence on the result as its grievous blunders. What 
has been overlooked is the part now played by the floating mass 
composed of electors who, having no settled convictions, are easily 
roused to frenzy for or against a particular course, are ready at one 
time to declare that the government has gone too far, and at another 
that it must be made to move on. ‘This mass is impressionable as 
wax and unstable as water. When Liberals or Conservatives succeed 
in ‘organizing’ it, they will have learned the art of making ropes 
out of sand. 

It is a grave and deplorable error to attribute the Conservative 
victory to an accident, and to hope that the Liberal defeat can be 
retrieved in any other than one way. Till the Liberals are united, they 
must remain in opposition, and they can be united by persuasion 
alone. They must be induced to clear their minds of cant, as the 
preliminary to leavening their minds with —— It is cant 
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of the worst and most dangerous kind to contend that a few personal 
fancies and whims are the sum and substance of Liberal policy. The 
beginning of true Liberalism is toleration ; its end is progress. The 
mark of a great Liberal leader is skill in discerning the signs of the 
times, noting the right moment when to give the word to advance, 
and when to counsel or command masterly inactivity. All the great 
Liberal measures, whether carried into effect by the Duke of 
Wellington or Earl Grey, by Sir Robert Peel or the Earl of Derby, 
or by Mr. Gladstone, have been permanent because the country was 
educated to submit to them patiently or to hail them with gratitude, 
Now that the Liberal party is in opposition, and seems destined to 
remain there for many years to come, its wisest policy would be to 
resume and continue the educational process through which the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Disraeli were compelled, in 
defiance of their party, to legislate on the basis of Liberalism. But 
a little more systematic and judicious pressure is required to induce 
the Earl of Beaconsfield to accept the credit, while rendering the 
service, of removing the grievance of English Nonconformists with 
regard to burials, and of adding another stone to the edifice of 
Reform by equalising the franchise in counties. Longer time and 
greater exertion will be required in order to obtain a still grander 
result. Stranger and more unexpected things have happened than 
that a Conservative Administration should settle all ecclesiastical 
disputes and scandals by a heroic and final measure of Church Dis- 
establishment. 

Before the Liberal party can discharge this duty aright, the pas- 
sions which distract and the rivalries which enfeeble it must cease to 
paralyze its influence. Its present condition has been recently set 
forth in vigorous terms by Mr. Fawcett, when he remarked that its 
increasing tendency is to split into numberless little sections, each of 
them cherishing its little pet opinion and each member exclaiming, 
‘If I cannot get my pet hobby gratified, I will assume an attitude of 
sulk, and I will vote for its opponents.’ One section holds that 
woman’s suffrage is the only thing wanted to regenerate the country, 
and usher in the millennium. Another, thinking that a fabulous 
golden age will become a reality so soon as public-houses are lessened 
in number, cares for nothing but the Permissive Bill and withholds 
support from anyone who differs from it in opinion. A third, which 
is determined to pave the way for dissolving the Union by establishing 
Home Rule in Ireland, can count upon the active aid of Mr. Parnell, 
who advised the electors of Greenock to vote for a Conservative though 
he repudiated Home Rule, rather than for any Liberal who, with every 
desire to treat Ireland fairly and impartially, was unable to counten- 
ance such a measure. A fourth maintains that the first, if not the 
sole, subject of public sympathy and parliamentary action is the griev- 
ance of the ex-butcher who has been imprisoned for fraud, instead of 
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entering into undistiirbed possession of another man’s property. 
fifth considers that the Legislature should give precedence to uphold- 
ing the liberty of the subject by repealing Acts which operate to 
hinder the indiscriminate propagation of loathsome and deadly con- 
tagious diseases. ‘Though the list is not exhausted, yet I have cited 
enough to show the nature of the questions which perpetuate jealousy 
among Liberals, dividing them into antagonistic sections, and part- 
ing even the members of the same political clubs by barriers as well 
defined as those which keep the two parties asunder. In the noiseless, 
slow and effective action of Time, the great reconciler, is to be found 
the only cure for this process of disintegration. If the party but wait 
with patience, it will be able to rejoice over the arrival of the day 
when even the Claimant and his uncompromising and noisy friends will 
cease from troubling and impassioned Home Rulers will be at rest. 

Mr. Chamberlain refuses to let the party recover its equilibrium, 
and recruit its energies through the operation of this simple, natural, 
and unfailing remedy. His belief in the virtue of organization is 
characteristic of an ardent man ; his desire to go forward at all hazards 
is what might be expected from an enthusiastic one. I commend his 
good intentions while disapproving of his plan. Indeed, he deserves 
consideration and respect because, in common with Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Cowen among the younger members of the House of Commons, 
he has given promise of developing from a clever and skilful politician 
into an able and trusted statesman. But the best of motives cannot 
excuse or recommend a device for dealing with the temporary aberra- 
tion of the Liberal party, which is equivalent to putting it into a 
strait-jacket. Mr. Leatham is the only distinguished member of 
Parliament who has yet had the courage to protest against the craze 
for organization which is a sign of that party being sick almost unto 
death, and ready in its despair to undergo any form of treatment. 
He candidly avowed to his constituents at Huddersfield, in the forcible 
language of which he is a master, that he would rather the party were 
effaced altogether than that it should exist under the conditions of 
parties in the United States. Such is the condition upon which it 
must exist should the Birmingham system become the rule of its life. 
In Birmingham, as Mr. Crosskey writes, the Liberal electors are not 
free lances; ‘ they are armies of disciplined men, well accustomed to 
stand side by side, and to move in unbroken battalions.’ This phrase- 
ology is of evil import. It implies that the way has been prepared 
for conducting and describing an electoral contest as a ‘ campaign,’ 
at the close of which the scandalous cry will be raised of ‘ woe to the 
vanquished ’ and ‘ the spoils to the victors.’ 

Possibly I have exaggerated the progress made to stifle Liberalism 
under the form of organizing it. Bankrupt though it be in the vivify- 
ing element of concord, it is a millionaire in priceless traditions. Hap- 
pily it can count upon firm adherents to whom the preservation of its 
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traditions is as dear as the breath of their nostrils, and who would not 
flinch from undergoing on its behalf the martyrdom of Sir Henry 
Vane and Algernon Sydney. I fervently hope that when over-organi- 
zation shall have caused the reduction of the Liberal minority in the 
House of Commons at the next general election, there will be a salu- 
tary reaction against a system which is most to be dreaded on the 
morrow of a great electoral triumph. The only success of the Liberal 
party which is worthy of unstinted welcome and applause is that 
achieved through the action of men whose devotion to it is intensified 
by the heartfelt conviction that its service, like its ideal, is perfect 
freedom. 


w. Fraser Raz. 





FORCE, ENERGY AND WILL. 


Onz benefit due to the advance of physical science is, as Professor 
Clarke Maxwell has remarked, the introduction into common speech 
of words and phrases consistent with true ideas about nature instead 
of others implying false ideas. But though our scientific progress 
has produced this amongst so many other beneficent effects, yet, as 
its advancing stream has left here and there a stagnant pool, so we 
may not unreasonably expect every now and then to meet even with 
a temporary verbal backwater. Thus electrical discovery by the 
term ‘ electric fluid’ has left in the popular mind the illusion that 
electricity is a fluid substance which flows from one body to another. 
But a really grave misconception (in some respects a retrograde 
error) appears to me to be coming daily more diffused with regard to 
the conceptions ‘ energy’ and ‘ force.’ 

The term ‘force’ has, of course, definite and exact meanings’ 
(not always quite consistent however) assigned to it in physics ; but 
it is the more general, not the exact use of the term to which refe- 
rence is here made. ‘ Force’ becomes known to us partly through 
the sense of effort and resistance overcome which attends our mus- 
cular activity, and partly through the exercise of will, as perceived 
in exerting our voluntary mental activity—force of mind being a 
term of familiar use as well as force of arm. We have, therefore, 
force in our own being as the active exercise of mental and bodily 
powers which are possessed by our complex organisms. The sensations 
of effort and resistance we experience are the occasions through and 
by which our intellect comes to perceive that surrounding bodies 


1 Thus Professor Tait, in his Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physical 
Science, defines (at page 16) ‘force’ as ‘any cause which alters or tends to alter a 
body’s natural state of rest or of uniform motion ina straight line.’ At page 354 
he says: ‘Force is the rate of change of momentum,’ and adds that the term ‘is 
obviously to be applied to any pull, push, pressure, tension, attraction or repulsion, 
&c., whether applied by a stick or a string, a chain or a girder, or by means of an 
invisible medium such as that whose existence is made certain by the phenomena, of 
light and radiant heat.’ At page 358 he adds: ‘ Force is the rate at which an agent 
does work per unit of length.’ In Nature, July 5, 1877, he tells us : ‘In all probability 
there is no such thing as force.’ Force is often taken to denote ‘the unknown cause 
of energy,’ ‘energy being the power possessed by a body of overcoming a resistance.” 
Force is also defined as ‘ mass animated by velocity, or directed pressure.’ 
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have powers corresponding to our own. We do not, however, as 
some pretend, attribute to surrounding bodies activities such as our 
own, but only activities having a certain analogy with ours. If 
we try to pull a man up from the ground against his will and fail 
from his being more muscular than we are, and if we try to pull up a 
stone from the ground and fail from its being too heavy to lift, we 
do not attribute muscular activity to the stone, or to the earth which 
by gravity retains it; but we perceive a certain relation of analogy 
between the pulling activity of the man and the pulling activity of the 
earth, and this though our own sensations constitute the one material 
by means of which our intellect has the power of apprehending those 
two very different perceptions. As it is with gravity, so with the 
other influences (luminous, calorific, electrical, &c.) which surround- 
ing bodies bring to bear on us; we naturally recognise them as the 
actively exercised powers and properties of such bodies. The sleeper 
who wakes to find that the earth’s rotation has carried him from 
béneath a tree’s friendly shade into the direct influence of a scorching 
sun, believes that the heat he experiences is due to the activity of 
that great body acting upon his own organisation, and also believes 
that activity to be something radically and essentially different both 
from the activity which blinds him when he attempts to gaze at the 
sun itself, and from the motion which has exposed him to its rays. 
Is he right in so believing? If he is, then much of our modem 
scientific teaching tends to make popular, phrases which imply false 
ideas about nature, and thus to occasion such an intellectual back- 
water as has been referred to. The false physical conception also 
carries with it consequences of far greater moment. 

The scientific teaching which I believe implies false ideas about 
nature is that which concerns the ‘ conservation of energy,’ ? or, as it 
was earlier named, the ‘ persistence and transformation of force.’ 
Few conceptions have of late obtained a wider currency amongst that 
part of the public which is interested both in physical science and 
philosophical speculation, than have three represented by the expres- 
sions ‘the wnity, the persistence, and the transformation of force.’ 

As to the idea of the metamorphosis of ‘ force,’ Meyer, Joule, 
Grove, and Helmholtz are perhaps, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, 
‘more than any others to be credited with’ its ‘clear enunciation ;’ 
but certainly its wide diffusion has been largely aided by one who 
adds to his many claims on our esteem, as a man of science, the 
gift of a most persuasive eloquence. Indeed, Professor Tyndall’s 
clear expositions of scientific facts, supplemented by the charm of 
his brilliant rhetoric, have familiarised so many minds amongst us 
with the conception of the transformation of force, that now a reverent 


? Professor Tait, in the work before referred to, speaks (p. 362) of ‘the fast 
rising temple of science, known as the law of the conservation of energy.’ 
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acceptance of this belief seems to have become, in the opinion of 
many, the articulus stantis vel cadentis scientic. 

But the conception of a persistent ‘force’ which undergoes 
Protean transformations has found large acceptance in philosophy no 
less than in science. The many who take Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
their speculative guide follow him in seeking to express all existences 
of which we have or can have any knowledge in terms of ‘ force ’—its 
persistence and metamorphosis—as their only possible ultimate ex- 
planation. Mr. Spencer himself has a chapter* on the transforma- 
tion of ‘ force,’ wherein he speaks of ‘ the transformation of heat into 
electricity, and of this latter, again, ‘into other modes of force;’ 
he refers to Mr. Grove as having shown ‘ that each force is transform- 
able, directly or indirectly, into the others,’ and he himself brings 
even intellect and will within the sphere of such transformations. 
Indeed he not only teaches that force is a substance, but that it is 
the substance of substances. He makes the persistence of force as 
‘an unconditioned reality’* the most fundamental of all truths. 
‘Deeper, he tells us,° ‘ than demonstration, deeper even than definite 
cognition, deep as the very nature of mind, is the postulate at which 
we have arrived. . . . The sole truth which transcends experience 
by underlying it is the persistence of force.’ Here, then, we have a 
fundamentally different conception of ‘force’ from that which was 
formerly universal—the conception in fact of an actual multiform 
substance instead of the conception of a property attached to sub- 
stance, i.e. the activity of a substance. 

This change of conception has been brought about by the brilliant 
discoveries of the quantitative equivalence which exists between the 
different successive activities of the same or of different bodies, e.g. 
that quantitative equivalence between heat and motion which has 
led Professor Tyndall to speak of heat as ‘a mode of motion.’ The 
works of the authors before referred to are replete with wonderful 
examples of this quantitative equivalence between many of the 
activities which bodies exhibit. 

We shall naturally at first be disposed to think that a con- 
ception based upon such discoveries, and which has been propagated 
energetically by thinkers so distinguished, must be a valid one, and 
that the new phraseology must therefore be a real improvement. 
Now I should be the last to underrate either the value of the 
physical discoveries of equivalence between activities or the merit of 
the illustrious discoverers. Deference is most justly due to the 
expressed opinions of such men, and we may well hesitate before 
venturing to regard as mistakes what they appear to deem so im- 
portant and so true. We have, however, but to consult the history of 
a few years back to find sufficient evidence that the most distinguished 

8 First Principles, 3rd edition, chapter viii. 
* 2.0. p. 189. 5 7. c. p. 192. 
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leaders of thought may fall into the most elaborate speculative errors, 
Hegel and Schelling, in their day, were men at least as eminent and 
as esteemed as any of our living philosophers. Yet who now believes 
that any profound truth lies hid in the judgment that ‘ being and not- 
being are identical,’ enunciated by the former, or considers that the 
biological speculations of the latter have any real scientific value? 
On the other hand, there are not a few who feel no trifling grudge 
against these writers for having led them through the fame of their 
writings to expend so much time in acquiring a knowledge of systems 
which when acquired proved so empty and so worthless. I should be 
very sorry to be thought wanting in respect for the labours and 
fruitful speculations of the veteran Professor Schwann, who will ever 
deserve the gratitude no less than the admiration of biologists; but, 
fully recognising his merits, we may yet ask, who now accepts his cell 
theory as put forward by him ? 

Fortified with such reflections, we need not shrink from re- 
spectfully questioning the conclusions of the most distinguished 
physicists or the most widely accepted philosophers of to-day, even 
if it were not the rule both in science and philosophy to be ever 
demanding demonstration, and never resting on authority. We 
may then without scruple express not only our scepticism, but our 
positive disbelief in the new creed—‘I believe in One Force’ 
—and we need not shrink from entering our protest against the 
danger of superstition contained in this credo. The protest seems 
to me needed, for I fail to see why a belief in a supposed, but 
really non-existent, agent invisibly entering into, and as invisibly 
quitting the visible objects around us, should be deemed other than 
superstitious. 

But what, then, is this awful reality of which all known or know- 
able existences are but modes? This force, this now so widely 
reverenced entity, the Alpha and Omega of the Spencerian school, 
this Being of Beings, which seems the great Pan not only alive 
once more, but actually seizing on the vacant throne of Zeus, is, in 
my judgment, a mere figment of the intellect. For ‘force’ is but 
an abstraction, a common term denoting the diverse activities of all 
known and unknown existing substances, and it has therefore no 
existence, as force, other than as an idea in some mind. The 
attempt, then, to explain all phenomena by the persistence and 
transformation of force is an attempt to explain everything by an 
abstraction. 

The new way of speaking has, not unnaturally, come into fashion 
as a consequence of the recognition of that quantitative equivalence 
between successive activities which has been of late years so happily 
discovered, and which can be most conveniently expressed by it. But 
though it is thus convenient to express such changes (especially ex- 
perimental changes accurately measured) in terms of ‘a persistent 
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force, yet all the physical phenomena capable of expression in such 
terms seem to me to be also capable of expression in terms of the 
hypothesis that bodies of different kinds really exist objectively, and 
have really and objectively active powers also of different kinds. The 
conception of the same or different bodies being successively affected, 
and acting successively in different manners, with a quantitative 
equivalence between the modes of their affection and activity, seems 
a sufficient conception to apply to the mechanism and action of a 
moving locomotive steam-engine, &c.—one as consonant with facts 
as is the conception of a force which is transformed from heat into 
















motion. 
On the other hand, to speak of force persisting and being trans- 


formed favours the conception of force as some objectively existing 
thing which really passes out of one body into another, and has a 
positive substantial existence. Thus it is sometimes said that a 
coal-bed contains the heat and light of the sun of bygone ages 
shut up within it, like enchanted knights, and once more to be 
set free upon that coal’s combustion. But does it really contain 
them? Surely neither that light nor that heat is in the coal, nor 
are they in the oxygen with which that coal may one day combine ; 
they are activities resulting from the rapid combustion of those bodies. 

It may perhaps be replied that there has in fact been no intention 
of really inculecating the substantial existence of force, and that the 
language used has been employed simply as a convenient way of 
speaking. Now I most willingly concede the reasonableness of 
making use of the conception of such an entity as ‘force’ as a 
working hypothesis, provided care be taken that its real nature be 
not misunderstood ; but if by that term not a real existence, but an 
ideal abstraction be, in fact, what is meant, then it would surely 
be better not to speak of its ‘persistence,’ and & fortiori of its 
‘transformation,’ since nothing can be ‘transformed’ which does not 
really exist. 

It will perhaps be replied that if we ought not to speak without 
qualification of force, we ought not so to speak even of particular 
forces—heat, light, and electricity, &c.—which, as such, are also ab- 
stractions ; that we ought, in fact, to avoid the common phrases em- 
ployed in every-day life. To this it may be rejoined, in the first place, 
that the active powers of bodies do really exist, and that therefore it 
is most reasonable to apply to similar powers a common name; while 
for the real, though not the substantial, existence of calorific, luminous, 
and electric activities we have the plainest evidence. Nor need we 
even object to the term ‘force’ as a common name for all active 
powers whatever, provided its substantial existence, beside the ex- 
istence of the various active bodies, be not asserted or implied. But 
secondly, I reply that though it is well to employ the common terms 
heat, light, electricity, &c. (meaning by such terms the objective 
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activities to which our sensibilities become related), it is also well 
from time to time to make clear that such entities are abstractions 
(though less abstract in degree than ‘ force’), and have no existence 
other than ideal apart from warm, luminous, or electrified bodies. 

The utility of the latter course seems to me to be made plain by 
such considerations as the following :—It is often said that bodies 
may, by impact, communicate motion, as when one suspended ball, 
falling against others, ceases itself to move, while another begins to 
be in motion. But we have here no real evidence of any ‘commu- 
nication’ or ‘transference’ of ‘motion,’ but only of successive and 
correlative motions. The language used with respect to this phe- 
nomenon (the ‘transference’ of ‘ motion’) shows the existence of a 
tendency to regard the abstract quality ‘motion’ as a substantial 
entity, actually passing from one body to another. But if force were 
a substantial entity actually passing from one body to another, it 
would have to traverse space in so passing, and what can that be 
which is to make it so pass, and govern it in transitu? Either for 
that we require another force, or else orce moves itself, and thus we 
have the conception of a new substance with active powers gratuitously 
introduced in order to explain the activities of the two bodies (the 
balls)—the moving and the moved. 

If by ‘force’ and its ‘ persistence’ be meant ‘ cause,’ and if I 
am challenged to admit the ‘persistence of cause’ as a necessary 
article of my philosophical creed, I answer by as readily denying the 
real existence of the abstraction ‘ cause,’ as the existence of the ab- 
straction ‘force.’ But because the existence of an abstraction be 
denied, it by no means follows that the existence of an objectively 
real, persistent cause should be also denied. Indeed, just as reason 
seems to tell me that bodies with active powers exist — concrete 
existences, with very real and very special powers—so reason seems to 
tell me that one concrete cause exists, the most real of realities, the 
most powerful of powers—God. 

But the title of this paper refers not to ‘force’ only but also to 
‘energy, and it does so because of the change of language which has 
recently taken place. Physicists have ceased, or are ceasing, to 
speak of the persistence and transformation of force: we hear now 
only of the persistence and transformation of energy. In what sense, 
however, is the word ‘ energy’ really used? In every known activity 
of any body, e.g. in heat, we have manifested (1) the sensible per- 
ception by which it becomes known to our senses—in the case sup- 
posed the sensation of heat; and (2) the intellectual perception of 
an objective power or activity of a definite kind in the body which 
acts upon our organism. Now if the word ‘energy’ is used in the 
sense of ‘bodily activity,’ there is nothing to be said against it 
save that it is a somewhat obscure and ambiguous expression. 
Moreover, though the quantitative equivalence between successive 
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activities is indeed a great discovery reflecting high honour on the 
discoverers, yet the transformation of energy in the sense of the 
transformation of activities is what everybody knew of since man 
first made fire by rubbing sticks together. The word ‘ energy,’ how- 
ever, is, at the least, too often used in such a way as to be in fact our 
old friend ‘force’ in a new costume. Thus Professor Tait® gives as 
examples of energy, ‘the energy of any current of water capable of 
driving an undershot wheel; of winds which also are used for driving 
machinery ; the energy of water-waves or of sound-waves ; the radiant 
energy which comes to us from the sun, &e.’ By these expressions 
Professor Tait cannot evidently mean merely the activity of running 
water, but its ‘ force’ as that word is commonly understood, and so of 
his other forms of energy. To the expression the ‘transformation 
of energy’ in this sense, all the objections apply which have already 
been made to the expression ‘transformation of force.’ I contend 
then that care should be taken not so to speak of force and energy as 
to lead to the belief in their substantial existence,’ as force is energy, 
and I object to the phrases ‘ unity of force’ or ‘transformation of 
energy’ as irrational and profoundly misleading. I do not of course 
deny their existence as abstractions from really existing sensible 
concretes (which concretes exert real activities), just as ‘society’ and 
‘the state’ are abstracts from really existing men. But just as a 
misuse of these latter terms (especially the state) seems to me often 
to tend to grave political evils, and to the sacrifice of concrete indi- 
viduals (real men and women) for the sake of a mere abstraction, so 
a misuse of the abstract terms force and energy seems to me to tend 
to serious intellectual evils. 

These evils have just been made remarkably plain by the Presi- 
dential address recently delivered by Professor Tyndall at Birmingham, 


® Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physical Science, p. 359. 

7 Professor Tait (J. c. p. 55) tells us that Mayer ‘actually says it (i.e. motion) 
must cease to be motion in order to become heat,’ thus implying that in his 
(Professor Tait’s) opinion motion does not cease to be motion in becoming heat, 
Nevertheless he is very severe (by implication) upon Professor Tyndall for simply 
saying that heat is a mode of motion. Professor Tait (p. 362) observes: ‘The 
conception of kinetic energy is a very simple one, at least when visible motion 
alone is involved. And from motion of visible masses to those motions of the 
particles of bodies whose energy we call heat, is by no means a very difficult mental 
transition. Mark, however, that heat is not the mere motions, but the energy of 
these motions—a very different thing, for heat and kinetic energy in general are 
no more modes of motien than potential energy of every kind (including that of 
unfired gunpowder) is a mode of rest!’ But surely this is a piece of hypercriticism, 
and one moreover very obscurely and even incorrectly expressed. Much as I 
deprecate as false and misleading the phrase ‘heat a mode of motion,’ yet Professor 
Tait has no right to object to it as a popular way of speaking, which is how 
Professor Tyndall used it. Professor Tait seems to object to the use of the term 
‘motion’ as denoting ‘motion in the abstract,’ but if so, then he should not have 
objected (as above quoted) that ‘heat is not the mere motions, but the energy of 
these motions,’ he should have objected ‘ heat is not the mere motions in the abstract, 


but the motions of the molecules.’ 
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republished under the title ‘Science and Man.’* Therein, the author 
teaches the doctrine of the persistence and transformation of energy, 
and makes such teaching the occasion and basis for an eloquent 
attack on the freedom of the will. Thus to the denial of the 
essential distinctness of the different kinds of bodily activity which 
we know as the different physical forces, follows naturally the denial 
of the essential distinctness of those activities termed vital, and to 
the denial of these latter follows the denial of the essential distinct- 
ness of the activities we know as mental. The whole system of 
denial, however, seems to repose upon a hasty almost gratuitous 
assumption that from the quantitative equivalence found to exist 
between forces their essential unity necessarily follows. 

It may be worth while to consider a little the last culminating 
expression of a system reposing upon such a basis; noticing by the 
way some defects of apprehension and of reasoning which, I venture 
to think, should make the unprejudiced reader pause before attacbing 
weight to the Professor’s opinions on matters foreign to that physical 
system in which we all admiringly recognise his just claims to re- 
spectful deference. The Professor brings forward from Lange ’® (as 
an example), the case of a merchant who, on reading a telegram, is 
aroused to immediate energetic and complex action, and the author 
pronounces that the whole of the activities thus aroused are phe- 
nomena ‘ produced by, or associated with, the molecular processes set 
up by waves of light in a previously prepared brain.’ His treatment 
of the subject makes it evident that the Professor thinks a Christian 
theologian must necessarily object to the sentence just quoted, and 
he seems to consider that its acceptance would, in some way, tell 
against the doctrine of the substantiality and immortality of the soul 
of man. That the merchant’s knowledge was not a mere accom- 
paniment of his physical state, but also a cause of subsequent actions, 
cannot of course be known to a spectator save as an inference from 
what such spectator knows concerning his own nature; but inasmuch 
as all reasonable men (who have no eccentric thesis to maintain) know 
that knowledge is in themselves a cause of action, they very properly 
infer that the same is the case in their fellow men also. Similarly 
it suffices to have realised in oneself the essential difference between 
a fuint or ‘revived sensation’ and a ‘thought,’ to recognise the 
reasonableness of explaining the merchant’s activity by the sponta- 
neity of his mind or soul. 

It is interesting to observe all that Professor Tyndall has to say 
against the hypothesis of a human soul acting in Lange’s merchant. 
He tells us :— 


Adequate reflection shows that instead of introducing light into our minds, it 
increases our darkness. You do not in this case explain the unknown in terms of 


* See Fortnightly Review for November, 1877, p. 593. ® P, 605. 
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the known, which, as stated above, is the method of science, but you explain the 
unknown in terms of the more unknown. Try to mentally visualise this soul as an 
entity distinct from the body, and the difficulty immediately appears. 


Now of course it is impossible to ‘mentally visualise ’ that which 
the eye has never seen—but is the invisible necessarily incredible ? 
Professor Tyndall’s own discoveries will prevent him affirming such a 
proposition. It is conceded on all hands that we cannot by imagina- 
tion transcend experience, and we have experience of ¢ souls ’ only in the 
energies of ‘living bodies ;’ but is that any reason for disbelieving in 
them? This question brings us to that of the ultimate ground of 
all knowledge, and to the Professor’s assertion, that the hypothesis of 
a soul is an explanation of ‘the unknown in terms of the more un- 
known.’ But far from this, the explanation is in terms of the most 
known of all, for we know nothing external so certainly as we know 
our own personal existence. Though no knowledge is possible to us 
except as following upon sensation, yet the ground of all developed 
knowledge is not sensational but intellectual—it reposes ultimately 
not on ‘feelings’ but on thoughts. Evenin verification by sensation 
it is the intellect which doubts, criticises, and judges the actions and 
suggestions of the senses and imagination, and if we have (as I am 
confident we have) rational grounds for adopting such a purely 
intellectual conception as that of the human soul, the poverty of our 
powers of imagination should be no bar to its acceptance. We are 
continually employing conceptions of the kind—such e.g. as number, 
being, substance, cause, &c.—conceptions perfectly intelligible though 
transcending the powers of the imagination. The utterly unimagin- 
able may be the most supreme of certainties, and what in its nature 
is necessarily indemonstrable to sense, need be none the less clear on 
that account to the eye of the intellect. To that same eye is alone 
visible our own continued personal existence and identity, which is 
vouched for by higher evidence than that of sensation. 

Such is Professor Tyndall’s argument against the existence of the 
human soul ; his arguments against free will rather resemble what we 
might expect to hear put forward at any meeting of secularist 
artisans than the arguments of one of his scientific eminence. He 
asks,'° « Are the brain, and the moral and intellectual processes known 
to be associated with the brain, subject to the laws which we find 
paramount in physical natures?’ As if to assert the freedom of the 
will was equivalent to the denial of such subjection! Again,!! he says, 
‘Are we, or are we not, complete masters of the circumstances which 
create our wishes, motives, and tendencies to action? Adequate 
reflection will, I think, prove that we are not.’ As if any one asserted 
that we are complete masters, or that it needed much reflection to 
know that we are not; or as if such knowledge told one iota against 


1” P, 608, MP, 609. 
Vou. III.—No. 15. 3Q 
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» the freedom of the will. -- He then proceeds quietly to beg the question, 
saying, ‘ My physica] and intellectual, textures, were woven for me, 
not by me.’ As if the knowledge that they are more or less woven 
for us was a-barto any cooperation of our own in. the weaving process, 
Lastly, he affirms,‘ If finally. our motives and wishes determine our 
actions, in what. sense can these. actions. be seid,to.be the, result.of 
free will?’ . As. if the conceded fact that.action,is ever,,determingd 
by some ‘ motive’ was the slightest bar. tothe action ofthat, power 
(of the possession of which our consciousness assures ug) -by, which we 
may voluntarily select a motive less clamorous and less, attractive 
than some other simultaneously soliciting our will. 

A few words now as to the consequences of this teaching ; not 
that I do not confidently affirm that truth must be sought and 
followed, be the consequences what they may, but I do so affirm 
because a theist and an opponent of utilitarianism can consistently 
make that affirmation. It is, however, always fair to argue from 
utility when arguing with utilitarians, and it may be of service to the 
cause of truth to point out that the absolute desirability of truth 
cannot logically be an axiom with non-theists. The consequences, 
then, of the teaching referred to are, it may be with confidence af- 
firmed, simply fatal in their tendency to both morality and freedom, 
an utterly immoral tyranny being their natural result. 

In deprecation of such a judgment as that here recorded, the Pro- 
fessor tells us, (1) that Mr. Holyoake and other non-theists known to 
him are excellent as fathers, husbands, neighbours, and citizens, free 
from moral shiftiness, and scrupulously faithful to engagements ; and 
(2) he draws out his own method of dealing with criminal offenders. 
As to the first point, far from contesting it, it is a great satisfaction 
to me to be able to quote words of my own of similar effect—words 
addressed not to the public of the Vimeteenth Century, but to the 
most ultramontane class of readers to be found in England. I then 
said }? ;— 

No one has a stronger sense than I have of the estimable qualities of many of 
our English ‘ advanced’ thinkers, both in their civil and in their domestic relations. 
I have had personal experience of, and bear most willing testimony to, the self- 


denying philanthropy and purity of life of men whom I cannot claim as brother 
theists, but to whom for these reasons I cannot but look up with sincere 


admiration, 


But what valid argument can be drawn from such admission in 
favour of atheism? The old reply, that existing atheists are the 
outcome of Christian ancestors and of a more or less Christian en- 
.vironment, obviously accounts fully for such phenomena which should 
be expected @ priori. 

Every, one knows how much better men often are than their creeds, 
and there is no more reason to doubt the goodness of life than the 

2 Dublin Review for 1876, 
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honest sincerity of unbelievers. Fully maintaining that atheists 
generally are not only in error but culpable (though not, of course, 
necessarily more culpable than are many theists whose culpability 
may have consequences in the sphere of morals only), yet passed 
culpability need not prevent a man from holding his opinions con- 
scientiously now. Again, however bad atheism may be, there is 
one thing yet worse—namely, a belief in a bad God. Now, surely it 
is quite conceivable, and there is to my mind evidence of the fact, that 
some men have been driven into atheism by moral revulsion from the 
systems in which they have been reared. Amongst my non-theistic 
friends is one who has ever led a life of the most exceptional purity, 
the greater part of whose time has for years beem passed in active 
charity—-philanthropy being the one aim and object of his life; yet 
this man is the son of most religious parents, and was carefully trained 
in early piety, though the Calvinism he was taught ultimately re- 
volted him. 

But the Professor’s mode of dealing with criminals is very in- 
structive. He represents '* ‘society’ as replying to a criminal who 
objects to it as follows: ‘You punish me for what I cannot help.’ 
‘Granted . . . but the public safety is a matter of more importance 
than the very limited chance of your moral renovation.’ This is 
frankly to throw over all considerations of justice, as generally under- 
stood by mankind, and is the natural result of denying freedom, and 
therefore moral responsibility. The position assumed necessarily 
reduces morals to a matter of taste, tested by utilitarian results or 
what are believed to be such, and thus there is not, and cannot be, 
any true guarantee for the supremely sacred rights of conscience, the 
liberty of which is the most fundamental and sacred of all liberties. 
Conscience, which Dr. Newman has so nobly declared to be ‘the 
aboriginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch 
in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, 
even though the eternal priesthood throughout the Church should 
cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would remain and would 
have sway. No protest in the name of conscience can logically have 
weight in the eyes of those who, denying all freedom to the will, deny 
the very idea of conscience and of right. And though the deeply 
planted and instinctive belief in virtue and merit renders it impos- 
sible that such protest should fail to arouse the generous sympathies 
of our fellow-men, yet the tendency of such teaching as the Professor’s 
is to bring back that old pagan state before which the individual 
citizen had no invincibly sacred rights, and the supposed welfare of 
the community was proclaimed supreme. It should never be for- 

Pp. 612. 

“4 Mr. Martineau has pointed out that according to the view advocated by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Mr. Spencer, &c., ‘ Conscience is but a hoarded fund of traditionary 
pressures of utility. ... Our highest attributes are only the lower that have lost 
their memory, and mistake themselves for something else.’ 
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gotten, and least of all in these days, when anti-Christian propagand- 
ism isso rife, that it was the Jews and Christians, full of the spirit of 
enthusiastic and vividly realised theism, who, for the first time, to 
the amazement of judges who would fain have been merciful, main- 
tained the sacred rights of conscience, and by patient endurance, 
sufferings, and death vindicated the claim of each individual—not 
only citizen, but slave—to the freedom of a rational and responsible 
nature. 

Thus it is theism which alone gives a logical basis for really 
tolerant views based on justice, and a belief in the wonderful dignity 
of that human nature which has had conferred upon it the divine 
gifts of reason, free-will, and responsibility. Armed, then, with 
these truths, we can inexpugnably defend the rights of conscience, we 
can, in the name and by virtue of moral responsibility, repudiate per- 
secuting intolerance, whoever may be the victims, and, while exe- 
crating the horrors of the Parisian Commune, join also heartily in 
the venerable and universally esteemed Bishop Milner’s execration 
respecting the iniquity of St. Bartholomew :— 

Excidat illa dies xzvo, nec postera credant 
Seecula. 

On the other hand, were I myself an atheist, I could not deny 
the possible advisability of a vigorous persecution of atheism. Did 
I also hold man to be but an improved ape, I might reasonably 
maintain the need of a rigorous repression of all practices I disliked, 
for we should then have no rational ground for confidence that the 
world was so formed that truth, justice, and virtue must in the end 
prevail over their various and most discordant enemies. 

The system Professor Tyndall advocates he has advocated on 
the principle of the persistence and transformation of energy, and 
the ultimate conception presented is that of motion (molar or 
molecular), as the objective reality underlying those subjective 
delusions—Human Virtue and Divine Wisdom. But in the first place 
it is most inconsistent in those who deny to man’s soul the power 
of directly perceiving objectivity, to speak of purely physical changes 
at all, or of molecular motions as the accompaniments of feelings with 
which they may be contrasted. Try and conceive such motions as we 
may, they ever remain (according to their philosophy) but forms of 
subjectivity—a ‘wave motion’ can be nothing else than a plexus of 
sensations past and present. But, putting aside this objection, it 
may be asked with respect to the attempt to conceive and represent 
all activities in terms of motion—is not the notion that by thus 
representing them we get deeper into their real nature than other- 
wise we should do, but a delusion resulting from the facts that motions 
are our commonest sensible experiences ? 

It is not that reason tells us that ‘motion’ is the one ultimate 
universal and fundamental power or activity, any more than ‘ reason’ 
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or ‘will.’ But our senses induce us to regard it as such, or at least, 
always to seek it, as when in common language we say that a man is 
‘moved’ by a strain of music or ‘agitated’ or ‘shocked.’ We can- 
not well avoid making use of these analogies, and hence arises a 
prejudice of which the practice just referred to is an ultimate result. 
Moreover, men of science naturally seek to reduce all phenomena to 
terms of motion in order to bring them within the reach of mathe- 
matics, when they can be so easily and perfectly dealt with. 

But let us concede this reduction into terms of motion, let us 
concede even the whole process of evolution as understood by its most 
‘advanced’ advocates, and what is the logical result? not, I take it, 
quite that which such advocates have had before their eyes. As Mr. 
Balfour has acutely shown,'° if all our beliefs and reasoning processes 
are but due to the action of the environment, then, since it is mani- 
fest that that action results now, and in times past has resulted, in 
the acceptance of what is not truth, we have no guarantee for the 
truth of even our fundamental processes of reason, and consequently 
for the truth of evolution itself. Moreover, if it is thus doubtful 
whether we can ever attain truth at all, there is yet a second question 
to be considered: is truth, under such conditions, necessarily a good ? 

Some evolutionists, and especially Professor Tyndall, speak of 
‘truth’ as if it was manifestly at all times necessarily a good. We 
may, indeed, heartily join with them in so proclaiming on the 
strength of an unequivocal theism, but without that belief the affir- 
mation seems to be destitute of a due logical basis. In the first 
place, what do the gentlemen referred to mean by ‘ truth,’ and what 
by‘ desirable’? Now I suppose that by ‘ truth’ is meant merely the 
‘general laws of nature,’ and not particular truths, as it is manifest 
that on no hypothesis can a knowledge of ‘truth,’ in this extreme 
sense, be always desirable. The utility of informing Pitt on his 
death-bed of the battle of Austerlitz cannot be very apparent, nor 
probably would any one affirm that to tell any dying man, with no 
property to dispose of, that the children he loved were not really his, 
would be a praiseworthy action. Of course we need not suppose that 
our friends who are so zealous for truth would go to this extreme, 
and yet the language used has sometimes been so strong as almost to 
justify the inference that they would do so, and to imply the exist- 
ence of a sort of superstitious awe, as if truth was something almost 
supernatural. Yet ‘truth’ is but a relation of conformity between 
mind and objective existence, and if objective existence happens to 
be itself undesirable, can moral conformity to it be always the reverse ? 
But granting that by ‘truth’ is meant scientific truth only—a 
knowledge of the facts of nature and her laws—what is meant by ‘ de- 
sirable’? That is surely ‘desirable’ which each man desires, and 
most men desire their own well-being, and that of those they care 


8 Fortnightly Review for November. 
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for. Now it is not difficult to imagine cases in which some people 
might not think a knowledge of certain scientific truths, such as 
those of toxicology, ‘ desirable’ for the sharers even of their bed and 
board. 

But it will probably be replied that ‘ desirable’ means ‘ desirable 
for the human race ;’ and we may therefore proceed at once upon the 
amiable fiction, that the one supreme desire of the mass of mankind 
is the welfare of the race, and that there are really very many good 
enough to agree with Mr. Harrison in really caring about remote 
generations, existing in eons of time after they (if the hypothesis 
I am considering is right) have faded into what science, as opposed 
to rhetoric, must, instead of ‘infinite azure,’ call ‘ very finite mud’ 
Moreover, on the conscious-automaton hypothesis, a knowledge of 
truth or falsehood, being and state of consciousness, must be indif- 
ferent, since, upon that view, it can have no influence upon action, 
but is a mere concomitant. How then can a knowledge of the facts 
of nature be a cause of welfare to mankind ? 

Waiving this objection, it seems to me demonstrable that with- 
out theism we have no certain ground for affirming the necessary 
universal goodness of truth, for without theism we have no certain 
ground for affirming that the objective world and its laws are good, 
while there is much apparent evidence the other way. Asa naturalist, 
I cannot but think that, apart from the postulate referred to, nature 
presents many blots, or, to say the least, very doubtful puzzles ; and 
as to history, we may appeal to Mr. Leslie Stephen as a witness against 
extreme optimism. Even as regards the future of our own species, it is 
surely conceivable that it may be with the race as with the individual, 
and that the environment may be so conditioned as to make the 
extinction of the one, as of the other, merely a question of time; and 
such, certainly, would be the anticipation of most evolutionists. If, 
then, a complete mental conformity to the environment, a thorough 
knowledge of actually existing circumstances, may be prejudicial to 
the individual, and accelerate his extinction (and such cases might 
be easily imagined, had not so many suicides demonstrated the fact) 
what certain guarantee can we have that it could never be so for the 
race? Moreover, ifthe views of our friends of the opposite school were 
correct, and freedom of will and responsibility were but unmeaning 
words, it seems to me impossible not to question whether a general 
knowledge of the fact would be desirable. That degree of civilisation 
and improvement which has been attained by men has been attained on 
the supposition of their reality; may not, then, retrogression accompany 
the overthrow of such belief? Would not the universal realisation 
(were that not happily impossible) of determinism tend to paralyse 
moral effort on critical occasions? I am persuaded that it would; 
but however that may be, one thing is certain. Since the belief in 
responsibility has been hitherto generally accorded and acted on, this 
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fact alone constitutes a sufficient proof, for those with whom I am 
arguing, that the delusion was beneficial for the race, since they 
must admit that otherwise it could never have arisen through the 
survival of the fittest. In harmony with this view, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer fully admits that a society or nation may get free of its 
faith too easily for its own safety. How then can it be certain that it 
may not be the same for the whole human race ? 

If the doubts here expressed are well founded, there would surely 
be much wisdom in the saying attributed to Voltaire, ‘Si Diew 
wexistait pas, il faudrait Vinventer;’ and it appears to me that 
the philanthropist who declines the postulate here advocated should 
pause before propagating his negative convictions. It may, to say 
the least, be far more philanthropic in such a one, instead of seeking 
to tear down systems the congruity of which with human welfare 
experience has demonstrated, to select from amongst what he deems the 
mythologies of his day that which he considers the most calculated to 
promote human happiness, and to, more or less, energetically support it. 
I think I hear the indignant protests of some utilitarian and non- 
theistic friends at the ‘immorality’ of such a doctrine. Though it is 
impossible not to smile at the logic of such protesters, I should be the 
last to refuse them a tribute of warm admiration for their rectitude 
of sentiment, showing as it does yet once again how much better 
than their creeds good men may be; and yet, if that is ‘moral’ which 
‘tends to increase the happiness of men,’ how can that be ‘ immoral’ 
which ex hypothesi has that very tendency? Appeal may be made, 
however, to the authority of writers whom our opponents will not 
fail to respect. Mr. Bain," after speaking of the general importance 
of truth, adds, ‘We are not surprised if an element of such impor- 
tance as a means should be often regarded as an absolute end to be 
pursued irrespective of consequences ;’'? and Mr. Mill, in his essay on 
the utility of religion, proceeds throughout on the principle that 
truth is valuable only for its utility. 

As to the general utility of truth, there can of course be no 
question, any more than that the love of it ought to be an all- 
powerful sentiment. But I go further than this, and, in common 
with all those who accept the theistic postulate, can logically, as 
well as heartily, affirm, that however perplexing the aspect of the 
universe, it must yet be good, and the most complete knowledge of 
its truth desirable for mankind. 

In conclusion I would venture to urge that that teaching, the 
tendencies of which may, I believe, be so justly deprecated, largely 
reposes on the denial of the distinctness between diverse physical 
powers or activities, on the strength of their quantitative equivalence, 
and on the presentation of force (or energy) as a persistent real sub- 


18 Mental and Moral Science, p. 106. See also pp. 359 and 444. 
7 Pp. 73 et seq. 
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stance, which eternally ebbs and flows through a world of sensible 
phenomena, amongst which phenomena we ourselves are ranged, while 
the ebbing and flowing substance really constitutes that which we 
mistakenly consider our consciousness, our reason, and our will. 

This teaching is but a supreme application of the doctrine of the 
persistence and transformation of force (or energy), which, as ex- 
pressing the quantitative equivalence of activities, is indeed an im- 
portant truth, but which in the sense too often apprehended, I cannot 
but deem a misleading superstition. It is a superstition which 
cannot be too soon eliminated through the careful selection by 
physicists of expressions which do not go beyond, or inculcate more 
than, those facts for which we have indisputable scientific evidence. 
The result of such selection would be the introduction into common 
speech of phrases and expressions consistent with true ideas about 
nature and the quantitative equivalence of its activities, and the 
elimination of other phrases and expressions which imply false ideas 
and beliefs such as the idea of and the belief in the existence of one 
persistent and self-transforming universal and substantial force. 


St. G. Mrivart. 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


III. Porputar Epvcation. 


Tue Common School is one of the most characteristic of American 
institutions. It existed in the New England States long before the 
colonies were separated from the mother country, and it has survived 
the separation. The Pilgrim Fathers—as they are reverentially and 
affectionately called—had left behind them in England grammar 
schools which had been endowed out of the estates of the Church by 
the wise policy of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth, or which commemo- 
rated the pious liberality of rich merchants, great nobles, and learned 
bishops. They determined to create schools for themselves—schools 
that should be supported by taxation levied on every citizen, and 
that should be under the control of the citizens ‘ in town’s meeting 
assembled.’ Twenty-two years after that terrible winter which fol- 
lowed the landing of the pilgrims from the ‘ Mayflower,’ an Act was 
passed by the general court of the ‘old colony’ requiring the ‘ select 
men’ of every township ‘to have a vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbours, and to see that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families as not to endeavour to teach, by 
themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much learning 
as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and obtain 
a knowledge of the capital laws, upon the penalty of twenty shillings 
for each neglect therein.’ This Act contained the rudiments of a law 
rendering education compulsory. Five years later every township 
containing fifty householders was required by another Act to appoint 
a teacher ‘ to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write 
and read ;’ and every township containing a hundred families or 
householders was required to ‘set up a grammar school’ whose master 
should be ‘able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
university.’ Heavy penalties, increased from time to time with the 
increasing wealth of the community, were inflicted on townships which 
neglected to make the legal provision for education. 

These laws were sustained by the force of public opinion, and as 
the population moved further and further inland, or occupied one rocky 
bay after another on the coast, schools were erected all over the 
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country. The result has been described by a pleasant American 
writer :— 


If in a New England town there chances to be a native who cannot read and 
write, he is regarded as a curiosity, and is pointed out to strangers as one of the 
objects of interest in the place. There is one such man near Stockbridge, in Massa- 
chusetts, who was pointed out to me last summer as the only native of New Eng. 
land, in all that region, who could neither read nor write. The people appeared to 
be rather proud of him than otherwise, as though he had given no slight proof of 
an ingenious mind in having escaped so many boy-traps and man-traps baited with 
spelling-books as they have in New England. 


The Dutch settlers on the Hudson were also zealous friends of 
popular education. The charter of the West India Company of the 
Netherlands, which began the work of colonisation, required the com- 
pany to maintain ‘good and fit preachers, schoolmasters, and com- 
forters of the sick.’ In the proposed articles for the colonisation and 
trade of the New Netherlands in 1638, it is agreed that ‘ each house- 
holder and inhabitant shall bear such tax and public charge as shall 
hereafter be considered proper for the maintenance of schoolmasters,’? 
The municipal organisation of New Amsterdam (1653)—now New 
York—and of the Dutch towns on Long Island distinctly provided 
for the establishment of common schools. In 1659 the colonists sent 
home for a ‘ Latin schoolmaster.’ When he came out he was paid a 
salary from the city treasury, and was allowed the use of a house and 
garden. Pupils attending the Latin school had to pay the master six 
guilders a quarter; the elementary schools were free. The Dutch 
colony was conquered in 1664 by the English, and from that time 
popular education made no progress. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts sent out a number of school- 
masters, and a high school was established; but the colonial authori- 
ties were unfavourable to the Dutch policy of sustaining free common 
schools by public taxation. The Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
founders of Maryland and Virginia appear to have left the provision 
of elementary schools altogether to private enterprise and beneticence. 
In the early days of these colonies the authorities were by no means 
zealous in the encouragement of even private zeal for education. Sir 
William Berkeley, who was appointed governor of Virginia by Charles 
the First, gives what he regards as a very cheerful description of the 
condition of the colony after he had governed it for thirty years:— 
‘I thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have, these hundred years; for learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresies and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them and libels against the best government. God keep us 

1 Topics of the Times, by James Parton, p. 34. 
* Report of the Commissioncr of Education for the Year 1875 (Washington), p. xv. 


In the brief sketch of the early history of popular education in America I have made 
a free use of the materials contained in the ‘ Historical Retrospect’ prefixed to this 
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from both!** For a long time after his death the prayer received 
a fulfilment which the old Cavalier would have regarded with a large 
measure of satisfaction. The founder of Pennsylvania was a man of 
a different spirit. William Penn reminded his people that ‘that 
which makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, men of 
wisdom and virtue, qualities that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated by virtuous educa- 
tion of youth, for which spare no cost; for by such parsimony all 
that is saved is lost.’ But even William Penn did not follow the pre- 
cedent which had been set by the Puritan and Dutch settlers, of im- 
posing the duty of establishing and maintaining elementary schools 
on the municipalities and the colonial government. 

In 1717 the people of Maryland attempted to establish a school in 
every county. Taxes were to be levied on furs, tobacco, and liquors, 
and ‘ for every Irish papist servant and every negro imported into the 
provinces ’ a duty of twenty shillings had to be paid, and the proceeds 
went to the school fund. In Dorchester, South Carolina, a free school 
was established in 1724 by an Act of the Colonial Assembly. But as 
the population increased, the educational condition of most of the 
southern colonies became desperately bad, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which continued 
to send out schoolmasters, and notwithstanding the numerous ‘ charity 
schools’ which were founded by private liberality. 

In New England itself the Revolutionary War had a disastrous 
effect on popular education. Sixty years ago the school-houses were 
mean and inconvenient; the school apparatus was defective; the 
teachers were in many cases ill prepared for their duties ; the educa- 
tional methods were slovenly and antiquated. A few years later, in 
the time of Andrew Jackson, the New Englanders began to be 
alarmed by the ignorance of the population in the great cities. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of illiterate immigrants were pouring 
in upon them from every country in Europe, and even their own 
children were being badly taught. But the framework of an admi- 
rable organisation of popular schools had been created for them by 
their fathers, and, stung by the consciousness of having neglected too 
long the work which the founders of New England had so nobly 
begun, they gave themselves, with magnificent zeal and energy, to 
the development of all the resources of the system. Their zeal was 
contagious ; and their success has provoked imitation throughout the 
rest of the country. The ‘ Yankee schoolmarm,’ as Mr. Parton calls 
her, is now to be found all over the States. The recent triumphs 
of this irresistible lady have been very sudden and very remarkable. 

Before the Civil War the common school system had hardly 
made any way in the South. Dr. Fraser was informed that the only 
exceptions were ‘a tolerably complete organisation for the city of 


* Hildreth’s History of the United States, vol. i. p. 526. 
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Charleston, S. C., and another for the State of Louisiana.’ When I 
was in Richmond I found that the building used by Jefferson Davis 
as his head-quarters during the Southern rebellion was occupied by 
a common school organised on the New England model. Within a 
hundred yards of it there was a Free High School for coloured people. 
The Vice-Principal of the High School was a shrewd, keen, accom- 
plished lady from Massachusetts. She said that the municipal 
authorities of Richmond were doing their very best to provide school 
accommodation for all the children in the city, and to make the educa- 
tion as good as it was in Boston. She could give them no higher 
praise. I told her that I had just been visiting a common school 
for coloured children which was most inconveniently crowded, the 
accommodation being so inadequate to the wants of the district that 
the master was obliged to arrange for the younger children to attend 
only half time—one set coming in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. She replied very fairly that the common school system 
had not been in operation more than seven years, and that the losses 
sustained by the city during the war made it hard for the people to 
bear heavy taxation, but that the loyalty, intelligence, and energy 
with which the authorities were trying to overtake lost time were 
admirable. She said that the city had come to take great pride in 
its schools, and that the success which had been achieved in so limited 
a time was remarkable. Still harping on the crowded coloured 
school which I had just left, I asked whether the Education Board 
dealt quite fairly with the coloured children. ‘ Are the buildings for 
the coloured children as good as the buildings for the white children ?’ 
‘The Board wishes the accommodation to be precisely the same for 
both.’ ‘Is the organisation of the two sets of schools the same?’ 
‘Precisely the same.’ ‘Is the course of education the same?’ 
‘Exactly.’ ‘Is the school apparatus the same?’ ‘Itis.’ To apply 
a crucial test, I inquired whether the salaries paid to teachers in the 
coloured schools were equal to the salaries paid to teachers holding 
the same rank in the schools for the white children. Two or three 
of the assistants were standing near her when I asked this question, 
and they all seemed infinitely amused at my simplicity. The vice- 
principal herself laughed heartily, and exclaimed in tones of astonish- 
ment, ‘Do you think we should accept lower salaries than are given 
to teachers in the other schools?’ As I saw the look of humorous 
amazement on her keen vigorous face, I am bound to acknowledge 
that I thought it very unlikely. She went on to say: ‘I came South 
just after the war, and with all the prejudices of a Massachusetts 
woman against Southerners, slavery, and rebellion; but I should not 
be doing justice to the Richmond people if I did not tell you that 
they are working the school system with perfect fairness as between 
the white and the coloured people, and are doing their utmost to 


4 Dr, Fraser’s Report on the Common School System of the United States &c., p. 11. 
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give a thoroughly good education to all the children.’ The arrange- 
ments of the school in which this conversation took place—the cool 
lofty rooms, the furniture, the maps, the books, the scientific 
apparatus, and the perfect cleanliness of the whole building, from 
the ground floor to the highest story—strongly confirmed the lady’s 
statement. It was also confirmed by the bright intelligence of 
the teachers who assisted her. I omitted to make a note of the 
number of the students, but it is my impression that there were 
about fifty young men and about a hundred young women. Their 
ages varied from sixteen to thirty. Some of them were as black 
as ebony; here and there I noticed a complexion which indicated 
that the African blood was not unmixed. When these young men 
and women have ‘graduated,’ most of them will become school- 
teachers ; some of the young men may become pastors of coloured 
churches. I suppose that without exception their parents had been 
slaves, and most of their parents were still poor people. ‘That young 
woman’s mother is a washerwoman,’ said the vice-principal, pointing 
to a girl of four or five and twenty ; ‘and that young woman’s father 
is a barber,’ pointing to another. How the system is being worked in 
other parts of the South I did not learn; but there is not a State 
in the Union which has not, at least, resolved to establish common 
schools. 

In the West there has been a most energetic and intelligent effort 
to reach the New England standard. Guided by New England ex- 
perience and employing New England teachers, some of the Western 
States are said to have created a system of schools almost as efficient 
as those of Massachusetts. Chicago is in the ‘ West’ no longer, and 
can hardly be quoted as an illustration of Western progress; but the 
following facts are curious proofs of the progress both of the city and 
of its educational institutions. In 1810 the first school was opened— 
a private school. It was taught by Robert A. Forsyth, a lad 
thirteen years old; he had one pupil aged 9. In 1816 a private 
school was opened by W. L. Cox; another private school was opened 
in 1820—the name of the teacher has not been preserved; another 
in 1829 by Charles H. Beaubien; another in 1830 by Stephen 
Forbes; another in 1833 by John Watkins; in the same year an 
infant school was opened by Eliza Chappell; and an English and 
classical school by George T. Sproat. It is an interesting illustration 
of the spirit of the American people that the names of these early 
teachers have been published in the report of the Board of Education 
in order that the benefactors of an earlier generation may not be for- 
gotten. In 1834 the first ‘ appropriation’ was made by the munici- 
pality for the support of a public school. In 1838 the city employed 
seven male teachers. In 1839 several of the teachers were dismissed 
in consequence of financial troubles, but in the same yearshe city -> 
obtained a special charter which laid the foundations ofthe present 
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school. system. In 1840 only four male teachers were employed, 
The first. public school house was built in 1844. In 1876 the 
Board of Education employed 762 teachers, of whom 39 were male 
teachers, and the estimated daily attendance of children was 35,970, 
The number of school buildings was 67 ; the number of rooms con- 
tained in these buildings and used for school purposes 667. The 
Haven School, which was described to me as a fair specimen of a 
Chicago grammar and primary school, is one of the best schools that 
I saw in America. 


Wherever the common school system has been introduced—and, as I 
have already said, it has now been introduced into every State in the 
Union—its introduction has been the act of the State Legislature. 
The Washington Government has no power to compel any State or 
Territory to establish a school system of any kind. An attempt was 
made in Congress seven years ago ‘to compel by national authority 
the establishment of a thorough and efficient system of public in- 
struction throughout the whole country,’ and the proposal received 
considerable support. It was rejected on the old democratic prin- 
ciple that any interference on the part of the central government 
with the interior affairs of the several States is contrary to the 
fundamental principle of the Constitution. The National Bureau 
of Education, established in 1867, can exercise no control over the 
educational policy of the States. In the act which created it, the 
powers of the Bureau are very closely defined: it is founded ‘ for 
the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States and terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organisation 
of school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise to promote the cause of education.’ 


The organisation of the educational system varies, therefore, in 
the different States. In Massachusetts there is a Board consisting 
of the Governor of the State, the Lieutenant-Governor, and eight 
other persons appointed by the governor with the concurrence of the 
council. The Secretary of the Board performs some of the duties of 
a State superintendent. There are also several officers whose business 
it is to visit the schools of the State, to inquire into their condition, 
to hold conferences with teachers and school committees, and to 
lecture on educational subjects. The Board has also a director of art 
education, who superintends the State Normal School of Art, and 
aids, either personally or by deputy, in the art training of the teachers 
of public schools in all cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants.* 


5 Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1875, pp. 184, 185. The 
commissioner is Mr. Eaton. As I shall have occasion to quote this Report several 
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ui JI the State of New York there is: a § Board: of Regents.of the 
University ’ with twenty-three members; nineteen. being elected ‘by 
joint ballot of the two Houses of Legislature,, and. the remaining 
four being the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretary of 
State,.and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Board has a 
general supervision of the literary and medical colleges of the State, 
of the special schools in which students are prepared for these colleges, 
of the State museum and the State library, and of the institutions 
for the training of teachers in common schools. 

The duties of the superintendent in the State of New York illus- 
trate, I think, the extreme limits of the control which the State 
authorities, in any instance, exercise over the local school administra- 
tion. He is elected, like the ‘ regents,’ by joint ballot of both Houses 
of Legislature ; holds office for three years; receives an annual salary 
of 1,000/., with 100/. more for travelling expenses; and is allowed 
6007. for a deputy and 1,800/. for clerks. He has ‘a general super- 
vision of the schools of the State, with advisory control of their 
management, discipline, and course of instruction; and determines 
finally, on appeal, all controversies arising under their local adminis- 
tration.” He apportions and distributes the educational funds not 
derived from local sources—of these I shall have something to say in 
another paper—and he is responsible for securing the application of 
these funds by the local authorities to legitimate objects. He issues, 
upon examinations instituted by himself, certificates of qualification 
to approved teachers, valid, until revoked, in all the counties of the 
State; he also issues temporary licenses to teach; and he has power 
to revoke licenses, whether granted by himself or others. ‘It is his 
duty to visit, as often as is consistent with his other duties, the com- 
mon schools of the State, to inquire into their course of instruction, 
management, and discipline, and advise and encourage pupils, teachers, 
and school officers, though he may delegate to citizens of a county this 
duty of visitation for the schools of that county, they reporting to 
him the result. He is charged, too, with the general control, visita- 
tion, and management of teachers’ institutes in the several counties, 
the employment of teachers and lecturers therein, and the payment 
of the expenses incurred by the district commissioners in conducting 
the exercises of them.’ He has other duties in relation to children 
sent by the State to schools for the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, 
and in relation to Indian schools. He has further to compile abstracts 
of the reports of the local authorities in the several school districts, 
and is required to submit ‘an annual report to the Legislature of the 
condition of the schools and institutions subject to his supervision, 


times, partly for the sake of the brief and convenient descriptions of the organisation 
of the various School Boards—descriptions which need supplementing, however, from 
the reports and regulations of the several Boards—and partly for the sake of other 
information, I shall quote it, in order to prevent mistake, as ‘ Mr. Eaton’s Report.’ 
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said report to contain recommendations of such measures as will, in 
his judgment, contribute to their welfare and efficiency.’® 

In Pennsylvania there is a State superintendent appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the Senate; and there 
are county superintendents elected at a triennial convention of the 
local school authorities. The duties of the State superintendent in 
Pennsylvania are practically the same as those of the similar officer 
in the State of New York; the county superintendents discharge 
similar duties in their respective counties, and are required to report 
to the superintendent of the State.’ In Illinois the State superin- 
tendent is elected by the people of the State, and the county super- 
intendents are elected by the people of each county. 


In all the States the local educational authorities have a much 
larger amount of freedom than is permitted to School Boards in this 
country. The constitution and powers of these authorities are de- 
termined by a general State law, or, as in the case of many of the 
great cities, by special acts of the State Legislatures. During the 
last ten years the constitution of some of the Boards has undergone 
considerable changes. Since the publication of Dr. Fraser’s report, 
there has been, for instance,.a complete revolution in the organisa- 
tion of the Boards of New York and Boston. In some districts 
the local board is elected by a direct popular vote, as in this country 
under the Act of 1870. In others the appointment is vested in 
public authorities elected by the people, as in the case of the com- 
mittees of free libraries in England and Wales, which are appointed 
by town councils. The simple democratic system of the New 
England ‘township’ under which all the electors ‘in town’s 
meeting assembled,’ discussed their local affairs, determined the 
amount and the appropriation of the rates, and elected town officers 
—‘ select men’—to carry out the resolutions of the meeting, 
has become unworkable in those parts of the country which are 
thickly populated. 

In the school district of New Haven, Connecticut, which includes 
the whole of the city but only part of the township of New Haven, 
the original organisation is closely followed, although the popula- 
tion numbers nearly 60,000. An annual meeting of the legal voters 
in the district is held on the third Monday of September. Special 
meetings may be called at other times. The Board consists of nine 
members, three of whom are chosen at each annual meeting of the 
district. At the ‘annual meeting’ of the voters the Board is 
required to ‘ make a full report of their doings and the condition of 
the schools under their superintendence, and all important matters 


§ Quoted and summarised from Eaton’s Report, pp. 289, 290. 
7 Eaton’s Report, p. 353. 
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concerning the same,’ so that every year the ‘ legal voters’ have the 
opportunity of discussing the policy of the Board, asking for expla- 
nations, condemning extravagance or condemning parsimony. 

The Board appoints a secretary, who, in addition to the ordinary 
duties of a secretary, furnishes all fuel and all ‘ supplies ’ to the schools, 
superintends repairs of school buildings, and is charged with the 
troublesome task of securing the attendance of truant and neglected 
children. The Board also appoints a superintendent, who is re- 
quired ‘ to devote his whole time to the schools, point out defects, 
and suggest improvements; and to report to the Committee on 
Schools or to the Board the results of his observations.’ Further, the 
Regulations provide that ‘ he shall assemble the teachers from time to 
time for advice and direction, shall inquire into all complaints, and 
shall examine candidates for the position of teacher. He shall do his 
utmost, by assistance, advice, or censure, to secure in all the schools 
of the district thoroughness of instruction, good order, good morals, 
and harmonious relations between the parents and teachers.’ ® 

In Boston, with a population of between three and four hundred 
thousand, the New Haven system of electing the members of the 
School Board at an annual meeting of the ‘ legal voters’ would be 
impossible. The members are therefore elected, as in England, by a 
poll. Previous to the year 1876 the Boston School Board consisted 
of 118 persons, six members being elected by each ward of the city, 
and additional members being appointed by municipalities which 
were united to Boston for school purposes. Under an Act passed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1875, the number was reduced to 
twenty-five members, ‘ nominated on a general ticket ’"— that is, elected 
by the whole school district, and not by the separate wards. The 
mayor is ex officio president. There is something that strikes an 
Englishman as a little remarkable in the manner in which the first 
committee elected under the new Act criticised the previous educa- 
tional authorities of Boston. If any public board were reorganised 
in the same way in this country, the members of the new board would 
either be silent about their predecessors, or would recognise in com- 
plimentary terms the earnestness, or at least the goodwill, with 
which they had endeavoured to discharge their public functions. The 
Boston people are much more frank. In the first annual report of 
the Board elected under the Act of 1875, the ‘one hundred and 
eighteen persons’ who had previously had charge of the common 
schools are thus described :-— 

Some among them had never given any thought to the subject upon which they 
were called to legislate, and others had just that amount of knowledge which is ‘a 


dangerous thing.’ The rest formed a small nucleus of men, well qualified for 
their position, though not always able to fill it to their own satisfaction, as their 


* Annual Report of the Board of Education of the New Haren City School District, 
1877, p. 113. : 
Vou. III.—No. 15. 3R 
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wisest measures were subjected to the decision of a controlling majority. In one 
particular, however, all the members laboured under an equal disadvantage, namely, 
a want of time to attend to their assigned duties, however willingly they would 
have performed them.® 


The Board has the control of all the public schools of the city, 
and has power ‘to elect teachers and other school officers, fix their 
compensation, and discharge them if there be cause; arrange the 
courses of study in schools, and determine such rules as may seem 
necessary; elect a superintendent of schools and six supervisors, and the 
head masters of the Latin, normal, high, and grammar schools,’ !° The 
whole of the teachers are elected every year. The Committees of 
the Board on the Normal School and on the High School, the 
Divisional Committees having charge of the common schools, and 
the Committee on Nominations lay before the Board a report recom- 
mending for reappointment those teachers who have discharged their 
duties satisfactorily. 

Very much of the efficiency of the Boston schools depends upon 
the superintendent and supervisors. The following extracts from 
the Regulations of the Board will show the duties of the superin- 


tendent :— 


He shall devote himself to the study of the public school system, and keep him- 
self acquainted with the progress of instruction and discipline in other places, in 
order to suggest appropriate means for the improvement of the public schools in this 
city, and he shall see that the regulations of the Board in regard to these schools 


are carried into effect. 
He shall visit each school as often as his other duties will permit, that he may 


obtain, as far as practicable, a personal knowledge of the condition of all the 
schools, and be able to suggest improvements and remedy defects in their manage- 
ment. He shall advise the teachers on the best method of instruction and discipline, 
and, to promote this object, he shall hold occasional meetings of the teachers ; and 
he is authorised to dismiss the grammar schools one half-day semi-annually, and 
the primary schools one half-day each quarter, for this purpose. 


The superintendent is consulted by the committee having charge 
of the building or altering of schools. He is specially required ‘ to 
suggest such plans as he may consider best for the health and con- 
venience of the teachers and pupils, and most economical for the city ;’ 
he has to investigate ‘the number and condition of the children of 
the city who are not attending the public schools,’ and to discover 
remedies for their non-attendance ; he may be asked by any committee 
of the Board to furnish them with information which they think may 
assist them in their work; he determines ‘ the forms of all registers, 
record-books, blanks, and cards used in the schools, and is required 
to see that they are of uniform patterns; he attends the meetings of 
the Board ; and twice a year he presents an elaborate report.’!! Among 


® Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1876, p. 4. 


10 Eaton’s Report, p. 189. 
" Regulations, pp. 27-29, 
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his‘other duties there is one which, as far as I know, has never been 
provided for by any English School Board :— 


When the weather is very stormy, the superintendent may suspend the forenoon 
session of the grammar and primary schools by causing the number ‘ twenty-two’ 
to be’ struck and repeated by the fire-alarm telegraph, at quarter before eight 
otlock. When the schools are to be suspended for the afternoon for the same 
reason, the superintendent shall cause the same signal to be struck and repeated at 
quarter before twelve o'clock; and if in session, the primary schools shall be dis- 
missed at twelve o'clock, and the grammar schools at one o’clock.™ 


When I was in Boston the superintendent was Mr. Philbrick, 
whose. name is almost as well known on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other to all who are interested in popular education. The 
most accurate description of his office is to say that he was ¢ Education 
Minister’ to the city of Boston. He has recently resigned. 

The ‘ supervisors’ are the Executive Committee of the Board, and 
‘as such may be called upon to perform any of the duties of the 
School Committees under the statutes of the Commonwealth, except 
such as are legislative in their nature. But neither the superintendent 
nor the supervisors . . . have any authority over or direction of the 
principals, or other instructors, except as provided by the Board in 
the Regulations or otherwise.’ '* 

The supervisors are six in number. They are required to visit 
and examine the schools ‘in detail’ twice a year, and to record the 
result of these examinations in books kept in the supervisors’ office, 
and open only to the inspection of the members of the Board. The 
Regulations further provide that— 
in addition to the examinations in detail, it shall be the duty of the supervisors to 
visit all the schools in detail as often as possible, and inquire into the character of 
the discipline, the methods of instruction, the working of the heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and generally into all matters pertaining to the welfare of the schools 
and classes, and the moral, mental, and physical condition of the scholars; and they 
shall report thereon, with such remarks and suggestions as they may ‘deem ex- 


pedient.™* 

Every year they examine the highest classes in the grammar 
schools, and grant to the successful pupils certificates which admit 
them to the high schools. They also examine the highest classes in 
the high schools, and grant diplomas of ‘ graduation.’ ‘They examine 
candidates desiring to qualify as teachers, and grant certificates of 
qualification, which are of five ‘grades.’ Certificates of -a * special 
grade’ are issued by the supervisors to ‘all instructors in special! 
studies, to all instructors in Kindergarten schools, schools for deaf 


mutes, &e.’.!5 
The organisation of the Education Board for the city and county 


12 Regulations, p. 37. The school session in the morning is from nine o ‘clock to 


twelve, in the afternoon from two o’clock to four. 
3 Thid. p. 29. " Tbid. p. 30. 8 Ibid. pp. 31-32. 
3R2 
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of New York is wholly different from that of the Boston Board, 
During the last quarter of a century it has been frequently changed, 
The present Board is constituted under an Act passed in 1873. Its 
members, deseribed as ‘Commissioners,’ are nominated by the 
mayor, and hold office for three years, a third of the Board retiring 
annually. The Board appoints trustees, five from each ward, who 
hold office for five years, one retiring in rotation every year. 

The executive staff consists of a city superintendent and seven 
assistant superintendents of schools—corresponding to the Boston 
‘ supervisors "—a superintendent of school buildings, and an engineer. 
There are also three inspectors appointed by the mayor ; these gentle- 
men have to certify the necessity for new schools, to grant certifi- 
cates to persons qualified to act as teachers, and to determine whether 
the local trustees of schools have acted rightly in dismissing any of 
their teachers. The Board has supreme control over the whole 
educational system, including the College of the City of New York, 
with its president, fourteen professors, eighteen tutors, and 1,050 
students. The trustees have a general oversight of the schools 
in their respective wards, and nominate the principals and vice- 
principals of the schools for confirmation by the Board. 

If any body of trustees is guilty of neglecting or mismanaging 
any school under its control, the Board can take the school into 
its own hands. In 1876 the Board had seventeen ‘standing com- 
mittees,’ including Finance Committee, Committee on Teachers, on 
Buildings, on Supplies, on Sites, on Study and School Books, on 
School Furniture, on Warming and Ventilation, on Evening Schools, 
Coloured Schools, &c. 

In New York, as in Boston, the efficiency of the whole system 
largely depends on the superintendent and his assistants. The work 
of these gentlemen seemed to me to be far less mechanical than that 
of either Her Majesty’s Inspectors or of the School Board Inspectors 
in England. It is not their principal duty to ‘examine and report ;’ 
they are empowered and required to ‘ promote the efficiency’ of the 
schools. If a supervisor in Boston or an assistant superintendent 
in New York, or the superintendent in either city, thinks that 
there might be some improvement in the existing methods of 
teaching reading, he is able to get his improved method tried in one 
of the schools, and he watches the results. If he wants to make 
a still bolder experiment and to give a special character to the 
discipline and teaching of a whole school, he is able, within the 
limits of the Regulations of the Board, to ascertain how the experi- 
ment will work. When I was in New York I visited- a primary 
school in which one of the assistant superintendents had made an 
experiment in order to discover whether it was not possible to 
secure far greater promptness and accuracy in the intellectual activity 
of the children than is common in schools of the same kind. The 
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principal teacher, a lady who gave me the impression that she pos- 
sessed unusual ability and vigour, entered heartily into his scheme ; 
her assistants were equally zealous. The results, whatever their 
merit, were certainly astonishing. The intellectual drill of the 
children was absolutely perfect. There was something almost pre- 
ternatural in the readiness with which they answered every question 
that was put to them. They exploded as soon as they were touched; 
and the answers were always as definite and exact as if they had been 
revised by a committee of lawyers or mathematicians. I watched 
several classes at work in different subjects—reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography—and what struck me as most extraordinary 
was the fact that every child in every class was equally keen, equally 
clear, equally exact, equally alert. 

My friend the assistant superintendent, who went through the 
school with me, was a little disappointed when I expressed the fear 
that in the long run the children might suffer from the extreme 
tension to which their minds were subjected. The mistress, who was 
naturally very proud of the results she had achieved, was equally 
disappointed. I argued that the atmosphere of the school was so 
electric and so stimulating that the children seemed to me to have 
lost the characteristics of childhood. The lady replied: ‘ They are 
New York children ; this is the way we live in New York.’ I rejoined 
that I had seen nothing like it in Chicago, and that I supposed that 
Chicago was as ‘alive’ as New York. It happened to be the first 
school I had seen in New York, or I might have told her that in 
the schools of New York itself I had seen no such extraordinary activity 
elsewhere. To make my peace and get off with a moderate degree of 
credit, I was obliged to plead that, being an Englishman, I was neces- 
sarily conservative and phlegmatic. I spent an hour or an hour and 
a half in this school, but was so astonished and confounded by what I 
saw that I was unable to form any conception of the peculiarities of 
method by which these very remarkable results were produced. I 
arranged to visit the school again, and to spend several hours there in 
order to find out the secret. This visit was reserved as a kind of bonne 
bouche for my last day in America, and it was a great disappointment 
tome to discover, when I rang the bell, that, as the city elections 
were going on that day, the school was closed. 

It may be said that this illustration of the kind of work which is 
done by the assistant superintendents is not very felicitous; that to 
permit these gentlemen to make experiments in the common schools 
is to open a wide field for impracticable or pernicious crotchets ; and 
that in my own judgment the wisdom of the method developed by 
one of these officers in this particular school is extremely doubtful. 
But, as an illustration of what may be done for a school by an assis- 
tant superintendent, the case I have cited is as good as any other. 
Within the rigid limits of the Regulations of the Board, omitting no 
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lessons provided for in the ordinary scheme of studies, he had produced 
a school of an exceptional type. He had set his heart upon se. 
curing a rapidity and precision of intellectual activity unusual in 
primary schools, and by the intelligent and zealous cooperation of the 
mistress and her assistants he had succeeded. 

In this particular instance my English habits and traditions led 
me to regard’ the system and its results with suspicion. But the 
‘ supervisors’ of Boston and the ‘assistant superintendents’ of New 
York are appointed on the ground of their general ability and their 
practical knowledge of education. It is their business to make 
themselves acquainted with the educational methods which have 
proved successful in other parts of the United States and in foreign 
countries. They attend conferences of teachers, read School Board 
reports, discuss among themselves the discipline, the methods of 
teaching, and the organisation of the schools of which they have 
charge. They bring to bear upon the system which they are work- 
ing the free criticism of cultivated minds. Whatever mistakes they 
may make occasionally, it seems to me that, on the whole, their in- 
fluence must be of immense advantage. 

And yet I am bound to acknowledge that one of the greatest 
cities in the United States, a city that has been conspicuous for its 
educational zeal and for the success of its schools, has neither assistant 
superintendents nor superintendent, nor any officers who under other 
names discharge the same duties. The organisation of the school 
system of Philadelphia is,in many respects, peculiar. The Board, 
consisting of thirty-one members, is appointed by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas and district court, the judges themselves 
being appointed by popular election. A member of the Board is 
selected from each ward in the city. They serve for three years, and 
one-third of the members retire annually. In each ward there isa 
Board of fifteen directors appointed by popular election ;_ five retire 
every year. The relations of the ‘ directors’ to the Board.in Phila- 
delphia are. very similar to the relations of the ‘ trustees’ to the Board 
in New York ; but the ‘ directors’ have larger powers—they can-ap- 
point teachers '* in cases in which the New York ‘ trustees’ can only 
nominate them to the Board for appointment. ... . 

I have said that Philadelphia has no superintendent ; this state- 
ment ought, perhaps, to be qualified. Some of the duties. properly 

‘belonging to a superintendent are performed by the secretary to the 
Board, Mr. Halliwell. Mr. Halliwell is one of the most energetic 
men: I have ever seen in any part of the world. His strength, which 
must be severely tasked, seems inexhaustible; his courtesy, it is 


.... ** The ‘directors ’ have to report their appointments to the Board for approval ; 
but the approval is granted as a matter of course if the teacher appointed has the 
qualifications required by the by-laws. It is the business of a committee of the 
Board to ascertain whether the teacher is duly qualified. 
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pleasant to me to add, is equal to his vigour. To him and to the 
chairman of the Board, Mr. James Long, I am under great obligations ; 
no trouble seemed too great for them to take in order to enable a 
stranger to carry away a just impression of their schools. 

The system on which the schools are organised is very simple. 
The efficiency of every school is tested at regular intervals by the 
number of pupils that are qualified for ‘ promotion’ to a school of a 
higher grade ; and the efficiency of every division of a school is tested 
by the number of pupils that are qualified for ‘promotion’ to the 
division next above it. 

With us promotion from ‘standard’ to ‘standard’ in a public 
elementary school is made upon the report of Her Majesty's Inspector. 
In Philadelphia, if [ remember aright,'? promotion from ‘grade’ to 
‘grade’ in the same school is worked upon a system which may be 
described as a self-acting one. It requires the interference of no in- 
dependent examiner. Every six months the children in the lowest 
grade are examined by the teacher of the grade above it, and those who 
‘pass’ are promoted. The examining teacher has the strongest possible 
motive for making the examination a rigorous one, for the children 
that she ‘ passes’ will be in her own class till the next examination, 
and if she admits any who are unqualified her percentage of failures 
will be increased. This system extends through the whole school ; the 
teacher of each grade examining the children of the grade below. 
The ultimate responsibility for the promotions lies, however, with the 
principal ; if a teacher is too exacting, he can override her decision ; 
and he is also empowered to promote the ehildren from a lower toa 
higher division in the same school whenever he thinks that their 
progress requires it. 

Promotions from one school to another of a higher rank are made 
in a different way. In Philadelphia there are two groups of graded 
schools. The lower group consists of the primary, secondary, and 
grammar schools; the higher group consists of two schools of equal 
rank—the Central High School for boys and the Normal School. for 
girls. The Central High School confers degrees in arts—B.A. and 
M.A.; the Normal School grants diplomas of graduation. Promo- 
tions from the primary schools to the secondary, and from the 
secondary to the grammar schools, are regulated by examinations 
conducted twice a year by the principals of the grammar schools. 
Schools which do not obtain a fair number of promotions have to 
account to the Board for their failure. The examiners are certain 
not to make promotion to the grammar schools too easy ; for they in 
their turn have to submit to a similar test of efficiency, and if they 


” I speak with some hesitation, because in the brief ‘ notes’ which I made when 
in Philadelphia I do not find any record of the particular method in which promo- 
tions are made from grade to grade in the same school. If the system does not 
exist in Philadelphia—though I am nearly certain that it does—¥ was assured else- 
where that it answers perfectly. ; 
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promoted to their own schools scholars who had been badly taught, 
their credit would infallibly suffer. 

Every year the president of the Central High School makes what 
is called a ‘ requisition’ upon the grammar schools for boys. Each 
school is required to send up a certain number of scholars to an 
examination conducted by the faculty of the High School. The 
papers must be such as can be answered from the text-books used in 
the senior classes of the grammar schools, and no pupil is admitted 
to the High School who does not obtain a general average of sixty 
marks out of a hundred. Every year the Board sends a similar requi- 
sition on behalf of the Girls’ Normal School to the principals of the 
girls’ grammar schools. The entrance examination is conducted by a 
committee of principals of the girls’ grammar schools, under the same 
regulations as govern the examination for admission into the Central 
High School. Why the principals of girls’ grammar schools should 
conduct this examination instead of the faculty of the Normal School, 
which is a very strong one, does not appear. If any grammar school 
fails to supply its properly qualified ‘quota’ to these two High 
Schools, this is prima facie evidence of inefficiency. 

The system is ingenious, but not quite satisfactory. The exami- 
nations of the Central High School and the Girls’ Normal School fail 
to supply an adequate test of the general efficiency of the grammar 
schools. The ‘quota’ sent up from a school may pass brilliantly, 
while its general condition may be miserably poor. If all the scholars 
that belong to the senior class of each grammar school had to be sent 
in for these examinations, those being admitted who obtained the 
highest average of marks, the system would be more complete. 

The examinations for teachers’ certificates are conducted by the 
‘Committee on Qualification of Teachers,’ ‘with the assistance of 
such members of the Faculties of the Boys’ Central High School and 
the Girls’ Normal School, and of such principals of grammar schools 
for boys, as they may deem necessary to conduct such examinations.’ 
The whole organisation of the Philadelphia Board imposes an excep- 
tional measure of responsibility on the ‘principals’ of the schools. 
Whether this is a safe policy is a question which can be solved only 
by experience. 


From these illustrations it will be seen that the organisation of 
the local School Boards and their methods of administration vary 
very greatly in different parts of the country. Everywhere they are 
appointed directly or indirectly by the people; but the machinery 
through which the popular will is expressed is not uniform. In 
Boston the Board is elected by a popular vote; in New York it is 
appointed by the mayor, and the Board appoints the ward ‘trustees’ 
who have the management of the schools within the limits of each 


1% Annual Report, 1877, p. 308 
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ward; in Philadelphia the Board is appointed by the judges, but 
every ward elects its own ‘directors.’ Our own local educational 
authorities—including School Boards and the managers of denomi- 
national schools—are under the rigid supeiintendence of the Educa- 
tion Department in London. In America the School Boards are left 
very much to themselves. The State government determines the or- 
ganisation of the local authority, but does practically nothing to direct 
or control its action. The State may offer suggestions, may diffuse 
information ; but even where the State law appears to give the State 
‘superintendent ’ of education some power to interfere with the local 
administration the power does not seem to be very real. 


The differences in the organisation and grading of the schools are 
too numerous and minute to be described in this paper. I found that 
usually the lowest grade in a primary school was about equal to the 
highest class—not the standard class—in an ordinary English infant 
school. The children usually begin to go to school when they are 
about five years old ; in some parts of the country, where the Kinder- 
garten system has been introduced, the children are received earlier ; 
but the Kindergarten schools are as yet extremely few. The second 
grade in a primary school corresponds pretty nearly to our Stan- 
dard I. The lowest grade in a grammar school corresponds to our 
Standard III., and the highest to what might be a Standard VIII. if 
we were fortunate enough to have it. 

Primary schools are generally ‘ mixed’—that is, boys and girls are 

taught together—and in many school districts grammar schools are 
also mixed ; but in the older States public opinion is on the whole 
favourable to separate schools for boys and girls over ten years of 
age. 
Philadelphia, which is economical in its general expenditure, is 
fairly generous in its arrangements for staffing the schools—although, 
contrary to our English practice, the regulations determine the 
minimum instead of the maximum number of pupils for each teacher. 
In the senior class of a large grammar school there must be at least 
thirty in average attendance ; in the lower divisions of the grammar 
schools and in the secondary schools, there must be an average attend- 
ance of forty to each teacher ; in the primary schools, except in the 
lowest division, forty ; and, with an odd change of the principle which 
governs all the preceding regulations, it is required that in the 
lowest primary division, the number of scholars to each teacher shall 
not exceed fifty. 

In Boston, under the most recent regulations, the maximum 
number of pupils to each teacher in the primary schools is fifty-six ; 
in the grammar schools (principal not counted) fifty-six; in high, 
mixed (principal not counted), thirty; in high, unmixed (principal 
not counted ), thirty-five. 
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New York, like Philadelphia, fixes the minimum number of 
children that may have a teacher. In grammar schools there must 
be thirty-five to each teacher ;.in primary schools fifty ; the principals 
and the teachers of special subjects are not counted." The Committee 
on Teachers may, however, in special cases, permit the staff to be 
strengthened. In one of the worst districts of the city I saw an 
illustration of the manner in which this power is used with admirable 
effect. There were a number of children who had come to school for 
the first time at eleven, twelve, or thirteen years of age; many of 
them were the children of German and Swedish immigrants, and 
they were unable to read a letter. For reasons which will be obvious 
to every one who has any practical acquaintance with school organi- 
sation, it was undesirable to put these children into a primary school 
with children. of five or six years of age. Two class-rooms were 
therefore appropriated to them; there were about thirty scholars in 
each room, with an energetic mistress to each class. I was informed 
that there was no difficulty in passing these children through the 
ordinary three years’ primary course in a year and a half. 

Boston affords the simplest and in some respects, perhaps, the 
best example of what the Americans mean by ‘grading’ their 
schools. The city is divided into school districts. In each district 
there are a grammar school and an adequate number of primary 
schools, the district taking its name from the grammar school. The 
primary schools are in separate buildings, each containing from one 
to twelve class-rooms, six being the standard number. ° Pupils are 
admitted at five years of age, and the course of instruction covers 
three years. There are ‘intermediate ’ schools, corresponding to the 
classes for backward children that I saw in New York. The master 
of the grammar school is the ‘ principal’ of the district. In January 
and June it is his duty to examine the first classes of the primary 
schools in his district, and to grant certificates to those children who 
are qualified for admission into the grammar school. The parent of 
a child who is not ‘ passed’ may appeal to a committee of the Board 
in charge of the ‘ division’ of the city to which the ‘ district’ belongs. 
It is the duty of the ‘ principal’ to organise all the classes of the 
primary schools in his district as well as the classes of the grammar 
school. Without the special consent of the ‘division’ committee no 
pupil is permitted to remain in the grammar school after he is 
qualified for admission to the high school. 

After all the experience of the Boston Board Mr. Philbrick com- 
plains that the coordination of the schools is not yet satisfactory. 


# Our own code requires a pupil-teacher to be provided, in addition to the 
principal, ‘for every forty, or fraction of forty, scholars.in average attendance 
after the first sixty.’ A qualified adult teacher is equivalent to two pupil-teachers. 
For 100 scholars, therefore, a school must have a head teacher and a pupil-teacher; 
for 140, a head teacher, and either an adult assistant or two pupil-teachers. 
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The qualification for admission to the grammar school does not 
quite coincide with the standard of attainments prescribed for the 
highest class in the primary schools; and the examination for ad- 
mission to the high schools excludes an important part of the cur- 
riculum of the highest class in the grammar schools.” This want of 
adjustment in the relations of the three orders of schools to each other 
appears to admit of easy correction, and will probably soon disappear. 

There is another and far graver defect in the organisation of 
American schools. The theory of the system is very simple. Let 
there be a hierarchy of schools—primary, grammar, high; let the 
course of instruction be so arranged that the highest class in the 
primary shall be a grade below the lowest in the grammar, and 
the highest in the grammar a grade below the lowest in the high; 
and let the ‘ graduating’ class in the high schools be a grade below 
the junior classes in the colleges and universities. On paper this 
scheme is admirable. It looks like the fulfilment of the dreams of 
those enthusiastic educationists among ourselves who insist that 
when a child enters an infant school he should have his foot on the 
lowest rung of a ladder by which he may ascend to a fellowship 
at Trinity or Balliol. But the whole scheme of education for boys 
over ten years of age who are to go to a university ought to be 
different from that which is intended for those who are to leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen. Boys destined for the university should 
begin some subjects at eleven or twelve which it would be waste of 
time for them to touch if their education had to close in the course 
of two or three years. On the other hand boys who are to go into 
business as soon as their elementary education is finished should be 
taught some things in a popular and unscientific way, which boys 
who are going to the university must be taught more thoroughly. 
The ‘primary’ instruction of both sets of children may be carried 
on together ; but from the time that they are ten or eleven a special 
training is necessary for those who are to enjoy the advantages of a 
university. The Boston Board has made a successful attempt to 
solve this difficulty. The Latin School receives pupils at nine years 
of age, with qualifications about equivalent to the requirements of 
the lowest grade in the grammar schools. Its full course covers 
eight years. 

I believe that there is no other city in the United States which 
has a public high school that receives children at so early an age. 
The great want of America is a set of schools corresponding to the 
Shrewsbury Grammar School, King Edward’s School in Birmingham, 
and the City of London School. The Boston Latin School is a bold 
and admirable attempt to supply this want, but it has had to en- 
counter serious opposition. ‘Well-meaning ignorance,’ says Mr. 
Philbrick in his frank way, ‘has frequently tried to abolish this 


20 Report for 1876, p. 81. 
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feature of the system, and has two or three times partially succeeded, 
greatly to the injury of the school.’*! In the absence of free common 
schools of this kind elsewhere, wealthy parents who intend their boys 
to have a university education send them either to private schools 
or to endowed ‘academies,’ some of which have a very high character, 
Of the schools of this class the one of which I heard most frequently 
was ‘Phillips Academy,’ near Andover, Mass. This institution has 
about 240 pupils, 140 of whom (in 1876) were preparing for a 
classical course at college; most of the remaining hundred were 
preparing for a scientific course. The cost of board and lodging is 
from 40/. to 70/. per annum, and the cost of tuition is 12/. Mr, 
Eaton reports that there are 102 schools of this kind—he calls them 
‘ preparatory schools’—with 746 instructors and 12,594 students, 
‘ The income of these schools,’ he says, ‘is chiefly from tuition. They 
are greatly in need of endowments.’*? When I was at Harvard, 
President Eliot was good enough to show me a tabulated statement 
of the admissions into Harvard College for the previous year. Out 
of a total of 239, the ordinary public schools had supplied 86, the 
endowed schools or ‘ academies’ 64, private schools 31, other colleges 
12; and 46 had been prepared by private tuition. Mr. Eliot strongly 
confirmed my impression that the chief defect in the American public 
system of education is the absence of schools corresponding to the 
best type of our English grammar schools. 

Of the financial arrangements of the American system, the 
normal schools, and the general character of the teaching, I propose 
to speak in another paper. 

R. W. Date. 


2) Report for 1876, p. 83. 22 Eaton’s Report, p. xxiv. 





THE LIQUEFACTION OF OXYGEN AND 
HYDROGEN, AND THE SOLIDIFYING OF 


HYDROGEN. 


Heat being known to man as a sensation, it is no wonder that philoso- 
phers should so long have mistaken it for some special agent. But, 
at last, the revelations of sensation were found insufficient to explain 
many phenomena connected with the manifestations of heat. Hence 
arose the science of calorimetry, whose business it is to treat of the 
relations existing between the elastic force, the volume, and the 
temperature of bodies. Heat that cannot be tested by sensation was 
then called latent heat, a felicitous expression, which was the har- 
binger of a host of fresh discoveries in every scientific field. The 
mechanical theory of heat, the immediate outcome of the theory of 
latent heat, seems destined to explain every difficulty connected with 
this hitherto abstruse subject. 

The mechanical theory of heat does away with heat as a special 
agent, and declares that heat is nothing more than a molecular and 
atomic motion ; so the study of heat has now become the study of 
molecular and atomic motion. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
moving atoms are now as clearly visible to the eye of scientific 
analysis as though they could be brought under microscopic in- 
vestigation. 

The theory of atomic motion is a new element in the long pending 
discussions on the physical constitution of bodies, an element of such 
paramount importance that atomic motion and the nature of matter 
may be considered as almost one and the same subject. M. Clausius’s 
theory of gases is perhaps the most telling deduction yet made from 
that of atomic motion. 

My purpose is to take up some of the phenomena which have 
hitherto been considered exceptions to the Clausius theory or to 
accepted physical laws, and experimentally to prove that they form no 
exceptions to those laws. A few words concerning these phenomena 
may help the reader to apprehend the drift of this essay. 

Almost all known bodies may assume the gaseous, liquid, or solid 
state. In the same body, these three states are brought about by 
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three different degrees of temperature ; the solid state is the result of 
the lowest temperature, the liquid state of a higher temperature, and 
the gaseous of the highest temperature. The condition of a body 
depends on two forces often antagonistic—(1) atomic cohesion the 
result of attraction, and (2) atomic vibration the result of heat. This 
may be considered as a general law ruling matter. 

Boyle’s law on elastic fluids states that when the temperature 
remains constant, the elastic force of a gas is inversely proportional to 
the volume it occupies. Boyle’s law would only be accurate for a gas 
of ideal purity. Now, M. Regnault in his memorable experiments on 
the’ compressibility of gases has brought out an important fact, viz., 
that gases nearing the point of liquefaction decrease in volume more 
rapidly than Boyle’s law indicates. This accelerated decrease of 
volume at liquefying point is caused by the force of atomic attraction 
eoming more rapidly into play as the gas is condensed into a liquid, 
and thus accelerating, in opposition to Boyle’s law, the decrease of 
volume. 

All the vaporous forms of known liquids, such, for instance, as those 
of mercury, water, alcohol, sulphurous acid, and carbonic acid, undergo 
the same influence; they all decrease in volume more rapidly at 
liquefying point than would a perfect gas. 

The gases hitherto called permanent, because they had not been 
liquefied, 7.e. hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, seem also to form an 
exception to Boyle’s too absolute law; for at liquefying point their 
decrease of volume is retarded. 

And this brings us to investigate the phenomena of cohesion 
which have led me to find out the laws wherewith I might liquefy 
and solidify the so-called permanent gases of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. 

If, in permanent gases, the cohesiveness of gaseous molecules 
were of itself sufficient to cause cohesion, under strong pressures 
cohesion would not fail to take place. 

M. Regnault’s suggestions induced M. Natterer, of Vienna, to try 
the effect of enormous pressures on hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
In 1854, M. Natterer applied a pressure of 2,790 atmospheres to these 
permanent gases. 

His mode of treatment was the following:—Into a receiver, 
measured quantities of hydrogen were successively introduced, say, 
ten measures of hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen at a time. A very 
delicate manometer registered the pressure for every fresh supply of 
hydrogen. 

In the following table, the first columns show the measures of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen introduced into the receiver, the 
second columns the presswres corresponding to those measures, and 
the third columns the differences between the atmospheric pressures 
for every ten measures of gas. 
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The foregoing table proves that Boyle’s law is not true as soon as 
a pressure of 100 atmospheres is reached. 

For relatively moderate pressures, oxygen is closer than hydrogen 
to the principle of Boyle’s law, viz., that with a constant temperature 
the elastic force of a gas should vary directly as the quantity of that 
gas contained in a given receiver. But still, for high pressures, 
oxygen also is an exception to Boyle’s law, and when 657 measures 
have been compressed, the ptessure registered by the manometer is 
1,354 instead of 657 which Boyle’s law would bid us expect. Again, 
657 measures of hydrogen show a pressure of 1,104 atmospheres, and 
657 measures of nitrogen show a pressure of 2,156 atmospheres. 

These results expressed by a curve whose abscissee represent the 
compressed gas-measures, and whose coordinates express the corre- 


s 
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sponding pressures, show a manifest tendency towards a limit of com- 
pressibility which cannot be passed. This limit is the point where 
the curve is an asymptote to the vertical coordinate. Then, for any 
increased quantity of.gas in the receiver, the pressure is infinitely in- 
creased. Such is the case when the gaseous molecules have been 
pressed down into absolute contact. The intermolecular spaces being 
reduced to nothing, the volume of the gas cannot be further reduced 
on account of the impenetrability of matter. 

The above figures clearly prove that the molecules of the per- 
manent gases must repel one another with considerable force, since 
ten measures of oxygen show an increased pressure of 70 atmospheres, 
and 10 measures of nitrogen show an increased pressure of 110 
atmospheres, facts which seem to invalidate the hypothesis of universal 
molecular cohesiveness. 

The inference to be drawn from these experiments is, according 
to M. Clausius, that the molecular cohesiveness of permanent gases is 
next to nothing, and that their departure from Boyle’s law comes from 
the infinite smallness of their molecules. But in vapours whose 
molecules are relatively large, cohesiveness would operate even under 
weak pressures, a fact which would explain their liquefying under 
pressure sooner than consonant with Boyle’s law. 

I have shown in a foregoing work that, supposing the temperature 
constant, the molecular forces, which bind together two atoms or 
two molecules of a liquid, are the same as the molecular forces which 
would bind together two atoms or molecules of another liquid. A 
more technical statement of this theorem would run thus: If any 
volatile liquid be taken at a temperature 1°, and an atom a be 
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taken from it, if moreover the cohesiveness of a be calculated, that 
cohesiveness will be found to be the same for all liquids. This law 
proves that the liquid state is restricted to a fixed power of cohesion 
K, which acts at a distance L between two molecules. This condensa- 
tion or volatilisation at 1° must depend on x. No other theory of 
condensation stands investigation. 

The only known force antagonistic to cohesion is heat, giving to 
molecules or their atoms a pendulous motion, the amplitude of 
which is a function of their temperature. Considering the pheno- 
mena of latent heat such as they have been tabulated by M. Regnault, 
considering the laws of vaporous tension and dilatation under heat, 
I venture on the hypothesis that temperature is directly proportional 
to the amplitude of the atomic heat-wave. 

Shall we maintain that in a body standing at 1 all its component 
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elements will vibrate with equal amplitudes? Assuredly not, for 
there is an intermolecular interference of heat-waves which gives to 
thig molecule a greater vibratory amplitude, and to that a less than 
my law would assign to them were they independent one from another. 

























| been A mean vibratory amplitude taken from all the atomic vibrations of 
being a body represents. the temperatwre of a body. In other words, the 
luced mean vibratory amplitude expresses the dynamic resultant of the 
atomic vibrations constituting the sum of the vibratory forces. in a 
per r body. This sum of vibratory forces is called the potential of a 
since body. 
eres, The above theory may be easily proved experimentally. Take, 
110 for instance, any vapour under pressure P and at temperaturet. The 
oreal intermolecular space is here inversely proportional to the number of 
3 the molecules. In other words, double the number of the molecules, 
ling and you thereby halve the intermolecular spaces. Call k (see diagram) 
‘es: the fixed power of cohesion acting at a distance L between two mole- 
tee cules AB, and on which condensation must depend ; T being the tem- 
~ perature and / the amplitude of the vibration corresponding to rt. 
rs The diagram represents two molecules of the vapour under the 
™ pressure at the temperature T. The distance between a and B is a B, 
a a distance which may be increased or decreased by an Increase or 
fs decrease of pressure. Call L the minimum distance at which cohe- 
ch siveness acts in order to bring a and B under the fixed cohesive 
| A power K, and let aB’’ equal / the amplitude of the heat-wave propor- 
ass tional to the temperature tr. Evidently, when the pressure leaves B 
" at B, liquefaction cannot take place by cohesiveness, which, in this 





case, is inferior to K. 
Increase the pressure to P’, AB will be reduced toaB’. Then, / 


being equal or less than L, and cohesiveness equalling K, B rushes on 
toa,and forms with ita liquid molecule. The two molecules in 
their approach will develope much heat, since the first oscillation 
being aB’ will almost immediately afterwards be reduced to aB”, 
The vis viva lost by the molecules and given out to the walls of the 
receiver represents the latent heat of condensation, %.e. the work of 
cohesiveness between the limits a B’ and a B”. 

The variations of volume of a gas and of the liquid into which it 
is condensed allow the observer to determine the relation of the 













lengths The change of volume is considerable for liquids of 
mean volatility. 


Bearing in mind Boyle’s law, the relation am and the kK of 
A 






molecular cohesiveness, we can realise the conditions which bring 


about the liquefaction of a vapour. 
Press the molecules a, B, to the limit of cohesion B’ ; the tempera- 


ture being constant, the pressure will be constant too, whatever the 
Vou. III.—No. 15. 358 
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quantity of a vapour pressed down. Pp’ being the maximum pressure, 
the latent heat set free is a function of the lengths a B’, AB’; is q 
function of the number of the condensable molecules and a function 
of k which tallies with the condensing temperature 7. An experi- 
mental proof of this statement may be given. For such a proof, let 
us take a few liquids in the order of their volatility. Generally, the 
intermolecular cohesiveness of a body depends on the density of the 
latter. The more stable a liquid or the higher its boiling-point on 
the thermometric scale, the greater the cohesiveness of its molecules, 
Hence the fact that in a dense liquid, the temperature T being con- 
stant, the distance of molecular attraction would be greater than in 
a liquid of less density. Take, for instance, water and sulphuric 
ether, and press down their vapours at a temperature —30°C. The 
distance aB’ for water will be greater than for ether; and thus, 
according to Boyle’s law, the pressure of a vapour of water will be 
less than that of a vapour of ether. In short, vapour pressures vary 
as their volatile power. 

Now, the length ap’ is registered by 31°548 millimetres of mer- 
eury for water, and 634°80 millimetres of mercury for sulphuric 
ether ; so for both liquids the pressure is not identical. But, on the 
other hand, the length of their heat-waves aB” will be equal for 
both liquids after condensation. Thus, the latent heat set free in 
both these cases will vary (1) as the nwmber of molecules liquefied 
by their cohesiveness, (2) as the constant k tallying with the tem- 
perature T, and (3) as the function binding increasing cohesiveness 
to the different intermolecular distances between a and B. If, in suc- 
cession, we compare water to sulphuric ether, to sulphurous acid, to 
ammonia, to carbonic acid, we see that the distance a B’ at which 
condensation takes place gets smaller and smaller as a more volatile 
liquid is taken. At freezing point condensation pressures are re- 
gistered by millimetres of mercury as follows: Water, 4 millimetres; 
sulphurous acid 1:165; methylic ether 1°879; carbonic acid is con- 
densed by a pressure of thirty atmospheres. It is manifest that the 
less condensable a vapour the greater is the difference between its 
volume and the liquid into which it has been condensed, a fact prov- 
ing that the essential difference between one vapour and another is 
that of molecular cohesiveness. 

In order, therefore, to condense two gas molecules a,B, two con- 
ditions must be realised. 1. Press a towards B, so that the distance 
aB’ to which a and Bare brought may be under the influence of K 
the minimum force of condensing cohesiveness. 2. It is absolutely 
necessary that the distance a B’ should be greater than aB”’ the am- 
plitude of the heat-wave. For if the molecular cohesiveness of a gas 
be small and the amplitude a8” of the heat-wave tallying with the 
temperature T be greater than a B’, liquefaction becomes impossible, 
because in order to prevent the heat-wave counteracting K, a and B 
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must be kept out of reach of x, and thus cannot cohere, a dilemma 
both alternatives of which bring about non-cohesion. 

The second condition of liquefaction fully explains all the phe- 
nomena relative to the permanent gases oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen. In order to condense these gases, it is not enough to subject 
them to enormous pressures ; the amplitude / of the heat-wave must 
be made less than a B’ by lowering the temperature. Then aB” being 
small, as small as possible, a B’ the distance at which the molecules 
4,B, become condensable by x will be larger than aB’. Thus, and 
thus alone, can liquefaction be brought about. 

Hitherto it was thought that pressure and temperature were so 
bound together that the one might be made to do the work of the 
other. This belief was, as I have shown, but partially true. 

As all volatile liquids enable us to tabulate the tensions of their 
saturated vapours, we can ascertain the relation between the pressure 
pand the temperature tr. But these tables cannot be made up for 
high temperatures, and experience shows that at a certain temperature 
the liquid suddenly passes into vapour without changing its volume. 
For water, the point of change from the liquid to the vaporous state 
lies between 400° and 500°C. For ether, the liquid limit is lower, 
and for sulphurous acid it*does not reach 250°. For carbonic acid and 
the protoxide of nitrogen it is still less, and lastly, for hydrogen 
oxygen, and nitrogen the liquid limit is at a point lower than the 
temperature of the ambient air. The foregoing facts show the uni- 
versality of the law of cohesion, and have proved to me that the 
liquefaction of the permanent gases was to be obtained by the simul- 
taneous employment of two agents, (1) great presswre, (2) great 
cold. The analytical method which has opened my eyes to these phe- 
nomena will be rich in results in similar fields of inquiry. All the 
laws relative to the variations of latent heat both external and 
internal, to the tensions of volatile vapours, to the mixture of gases 
with vapours—in short, the whole of calorimetry and thermo-dynamics 
—nust henceforth be examined in the light of the general principles I 
have laid down. 

A description of the machinery used by me for the liquefying of 
hydrogen and oxygen and for the solidifying of hydrogen would be 
out of place here. An extract from the Journal de Genéve, December 
23, 1877, describes accurately enough what may interest the general 
reader :— 

By a double circulation of sulphurous acid and of carbonic acid, this latter gas 
is liquefied at a temperature of sixty-five degrees of cold, under a pressure of from 


four to six atmospheres. The liquefied carbonic acid is conducted ina tube four 

metres long; two combined pumps produce barometric vacuum over that acid 

which solidifies in consequence of the difference of pressure. Inside the first tube, 

containing, as aforesaid, solidified carbonic acid, passes a tube of smaller rie sic 

in which a current of oxygen is caused by a generator containing chlorate of potash, 

and in the form of a large-sized thick-walled shell. Pressure may be brought up 
382 
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to 800 atmospheres. Yesterday morning, the 22nd of December, under a pressure 
of 300 atmospheres, a liquid jet of oxygen gushed out of the extremity of the tube 
at the very moment when the compressed and cooled-down gas was passing from its 
high pressure to atmospheric pressure. To the beholder the gushing liquid oxygen 
is very much like a great rush of hot water from the hot-water cock of a bath. 


By a singular coincidence, M. Cailletet of Paris succeeded in 
vaporising oxygen the same day as I liquefied it, and a few days 
later M. Cailletet vaporised hydrogen and nitrogen. The experi- 
ments were made in the laboratory of the Ecole Normale, in the 
presence of MM. Boussingault, Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, Berthelot, 
Mascart, &e. These eminent men, says the Journal des Débats, 
declared themselves satisfied that the nitrogen was reduced to the 
condition of little drops, while the hydrogen became visible in the 
form of a vapouwry cloud. 

The method employed by M. Cailletet is that of a sudden reducing 
of a great pressure on the oxygen to that of atmospheric pressure. 
This sudden slackening of pressure produces a great external work, 
and is thus the cause of a great lowering of temperature. The re- 
frigeration consequent on the slackened pressure may easily reach 
— 200° C. below the initial temperature of the gas. The sudden re- 
duction of 250 atmospheric pressures condenses the gas into a vesicular 
or vaporous form. This misty state of the gas is extremely transi- 
tory; for radiating heat almost instantaneously makes the drops of 
vaporous gas pellucid—in other words, brings them back to their 
gaseous form. In my researches, I have aimed at converting oxygen 
into a relatively permanent liquid to be collected in a receiver, so as 
to be able to measure its density and maximum tension. 

On the 11th of January I forwarded from Geneva the following 
telegram to M. Dumas, Secrétaire Perpétuel de l’Académie des 
Sciences :— 


I have just liquefied hydrogen with a pressure of 650 atmospheres and 140 
degrees of cold. The gas solidified under the effect of evaporation. The jet had a 
flashing bluish colour somewhat like steel. The gushing jet fell on the ground, 
making a noise not unlike a heavy charge of shot, accompanied by a strident hiss. 
Lumps of hydrogen were kept intact in the tube. 


M. Dumas immediately laid my discovery before the Société d’En- 
couragement. From a report of a lecture of his on the subject, I 
take the following lines :—- 


M. Dumas, the illustrious chemist, began by reminding his hearers with legiti- 
mate pride, that he had foreseen some forty years ago, in his Traité de Chimie, that 
hydrogen was the gaseous form of a metal. After dealing at some length with the 
inductions which had led him to that conclusion, M. Dumas laid some stress on the 
distinction to be made between M. Raoul Pictet’s and M. Cailletet’s experiments. 
M. Cailletet has proved the possibility of reducing all gases to the liquid and the 
solid states. M. Pictet has really reduced the permanent gases to the liquid and 
the solid states. 


And now to conclude. I here beg to thank the scientific world 
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for the handsome welcome they have given my discovery. Still, the 
scientific world is not the world. A suppressed titter has rippled on 
the faces of the ignorant, followed by the query : ‘ What’s the use of it?’ 
Well, it is perhaps the fault of the scientific world if so grovelling an 
exclamation is all but universal. Books, and especially manuals 
treating of physics, chemistry, and other sciences, lay more stress on 
tangible results than on the workings of the creative mind. Is it 
astonishing that man, who is naturally prone to value none but pay- 
ing facts, should, when left to the mercies of a practical manual, remain 
unsympathising whenever his attention is called to the laws which are 
at the root of creation? The philosophical temper which reverences 
God on account of the perfection of His thought ought to be the 
fruit of scientific education. Science is a religion which can and 
ought to make man God-loving, by sedulously turning his mind to 
the divine first principles which rule the world. 


Raovt Pictet. 


[Cet article a été rédigé par M. Robert Harvey de Genéve d’aprés les conversations 


que nous avons eues ensemble. Je lui en témoigne ici ma sincére reconnaissance.— 


RAOUL PICTET. ] 
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CHILDHOOD AND IGNORANCE: A REASON 
FOR NOT REPLYING. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—Being now forced to be idle for a time, I may 
send you a note upon something on which those who are able to work 
will probably not waste their time. 

In your last number I find these words :— 


With respect to the infinitely varied forms of animals and vegetables, science 
tells us that neither by observation nor by experiment has the transition from one 
species to another been witnessed, and that therefore the ‘indisputable conclusion 
of experience ’ is that the physiological characters of species are absolutely constant. 
Philosophy ‘ generalises’ this statement by setting it aside altogether, teaching us 
that these characters are plastic, that species are not fixed, but always becoming 
something else ; and that all living beings have been derived from one or a few 
original forms of the simplest kind, 


The writer thinks that what he calls science is right, and that 
what he calls philosophy is wrong. He has, however, failed to 
understand something which I will endeavour to state very shortly. 

If you measured the height of an oak every day for a week, and 
found it always forty feet high, that observation would not prove 
that it always had been and always would be forty feet high. It 
would only prove that whatever change of height took place in a 
week was too small to be found out by your way of measuring it. 

Now we know that the oak was once an acorn, so that it has 
passed from one condition to the other. That which makes us think 
that it has done this gradually, by tiny steps, and not by great jumps, 
is common sense, whether we like to call it science, or philosophy, 
or ananthropomorphitaniavism, or any other hard name. Nobody 
has ever sat and watched an oak all its life, to make sure that it 
never took a jump of a foot or so in height. 

Just so, when observation shows that certain species have not 
changed perceptibly during the period of human records, this does 
not prove that ‘their physiological characters are absolutely constant,’ 
but that whatever change has taken place in them is too small to be 
found out by the ways in which we have looked at them. 

Now we know that all the living matter on the earth was once 
inorganic, so that it has passed from one condition to the other 
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somehow. That which makes us think that it has done this 
gradually, by tiny steps, and not by great jumps, is common sense, 
reflecting on the innumerable traces of this gradual change which 
are found in all living things. 

The same writer says also :— 

The human muscle differs essentially from all machines. All machines de- 


yelope more or less internal heat, according as they perform less or more external 
work. With muscle it is not so: the more external work is done, the more heat ts 


developed in the muscle, 
Here also he has failed to understand something. 

When a railway engine is driven along by the fire, some of the 
heat produced in the fire does the work of driving the engine along, 
and some of it is wasted in making the engine hot. If the stoker 
makes a bigger fire, and drives the engine along faster, there will be 
more heat used in driving it along, and also more heat wasted, so 
that the engine will get hotter. But now if he keeps up the same 
fire and stops the engine, all the heat will be wasted in making it 
hot, and it will get a very great deal hotter than before. 

When a muscle is lifting a weight, it is really driven by the 
burning (so to speak) of its substance. Some of the heat so produced 
is used in contracting the muscle, and some of it is wasted in making 
it hot. 'When more work has to be done, more burning goes on, more 
heat is used in doing the work, and more heat is wasted in making 
the muscle hot. If, however, we could keep up the same amount of 
burning when the muscle was not doing any work, all the heat would 
be wasted in warming it, and it would get very hot indeed. 

A muscle is an imperfect machine because it wastes some of the 
energy supplied it in converting it into work. But all machines do 
this. It has the great advantage of always changing the quantity of 
fuel consumed according to the work it has to do. In this way it is 
like what a steam-engine would be if the machine which indicates 
the rate of doing work were connected with the fire-draft, so as to 
make always more or less fire according as there was more or less 
work to be done. 

I must apologise for taking up your space with explanations 
whose proper place is in little simple easy books for schools. My 
excuse is that some of your readers may not have had the oppor- 
tunity of learning from these primers, and may not have children 
at school from whom they could get the information. Such readers 
might be misled by the writer I have quoted from. 

A little prince, I suppose, might grow to be twelve years old, and 
not be able to understand the two things I have endeavoured to 
explain. He might then have little simple easy books, written 
by wise men entirely for his own use, that he might learn to under- 
stand them and things like them. a 

But when a grown-up person not only does not understand-these’’ 
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things, but thinks fit to write about them, it is only too probable 
that he would not understand any better if all the wise men in the 
world wrote easy little books for him. 

If a man thought Turkey was a part of France, and also that he 
was fit to lecture Lord Salisbury on foreign affairs, would there be 
any use in drawing maps for him ? 

Such a consideration will perhaps explain why the writer in 
question, and others like him, do not get replied to by any one who 
is allowed to employ his time profitably. I am sorry that he should 
be disappointed in this way, but it can hardly be helped. He 
evidently hopes that somebody will think it worth while to deny his 
modest statement that he demolished the doctrine of protoplasm. If 
he said he had swallowed the moon, would he expect the man in the 
moon to come hurrying down to assure us it was a mistake ? 


W. K. Cuirrorp. 


P.S.—One should be careful not to accept the account of the 
opinions of others given by writers of this kind, because they cannot 
copy out rightly what they do not understand. This one does me the 
honour to say that I spoke of the universe as made of atoms and 
ether. What I really said was that the physical universe is made of 


atoms and ether. 





